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ARTICLE I. 
THE LAW OF PROGRESS IN ITS APPLICATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


By Rev. Witt1am Apams, D. D., New York. 


Amone the many theories which have been advocated concernin 
the condition and prospects of society, that which affirms its gradual 
and certain advancement has now, at length, obtained a very 
general, if not universal prevalence. During the last two hundred 
and fifty years, the human intellect has developed an unprece- 
dented activity. Discoveries have been pushed into the secrets 
of the sea, the air, and the earth; inventions have been multiplied 
to subserve the convenience of civilized man; the boundaries of 
knowledge have been greatly enlarged ; and the general condition 
of the world has assumed a new and brighter promise. That the 
‘golden age”? is past already, is a dream of pagan mythology. 
Ours is the day of hope and expectation ; and as the face of the 
whole earth revives under the breath of Spring, so do all depart- 
ments of science, physical and intellectual, partake of that pro- 
gressive impulse which is abroad in the earth. 

In these circumstances, it was not to be expected that the pro- 
vince of religion would long remain uninvaded by the universal 
spirit of motion and innovation. At length, we have heard it 
affirmed, and this no longer by an avowed infidelity, but by pro- 
fessed religious teachers, that the Christian religion is pees. of 
many essential improvements ; and that it must, and will, indeed, 
undergo many important modifications, or prove itself altogether 
unequal to an age of brightenin light and progress. 

Let us not, therefore, be judged as one that beateth the air, 


when we announce for our theme, the Law of progress in its ap- 
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plication to Revealed Christianity. Is there a place in the Chris- 
tian system for the operation of this law? If so, what is its pro- 
vince, and what its limits ? 

The extremes of opinion which are entertained in many circles 
upon this subject, must deliver any attempt at its discussion from 
the imputation of being untimely and impertinent. 

It is asserted, on the one hand, that a religious system, introdu- 
ced centuries ago for the advantage of comparatively rude and igno- 
rant tribes, cannot, in the nature of things, be suited to an erudite and 
epg ee people in their highest civilization. Moses, it is said, 
iad his day and his mission; well did he fulfilthem. His religious 
system accomplished its end, and then passed away as visionary 
and obsolete. In like manner, it is added, Jesus of Nazareth, in 
progress of time, established a new and more simple religious faith. 
He accomplished his mission. But it would be altogether con- 
trary to every analogy, to suppose that Christianity, in its original 
form, would prove itself equal to the later necessities of the 
world ; and so an exception to that general law by which all that is 
old is ready to vanish away. There will be other Christs, and 
other and advancing Christianities.'. The human mind is no more 
stationary or retrograde; and, therefore, revelations which were 
mace for its benefit in the twilight of time, partaking as they do of 
a fixed {quality, must be superseded by other and higher disclo- 
sures, which, in their turn, becoming effete, must be surpassed and 
forgotten in the still farther progress of philosophy and religion. 

Such are the sentiments incorporated with a certain description 
of philosophy, which, in spite of its insufferable mannerism, has 
attained to no inconsiderable notoriety in Germany, and in some 
parts of the United States. 

In the opposite extreme are those, who, failing to distinguish 
between Christianity itself, and Christian theology, which is but 
its outward form and expression, look with distrust, and suspicion, 
and jealousy upon the bare mention of improvement and progress 
in the latter, as though it were nothing else than an insult to the 
former. No equivocal displacency do they manifest towards any 
form of expression which is new—believing that the ‘old is 
better.” They have no faith in progress at all. Their category 
of wisdom is briefly summed—“ Be still.” Verily, they cannot 
comprehend the suggestion, that it may be possible, without dero- 
gating from the perfection of Christianity, for them to acquire 
some new ideas, concerning Christian doctrine ; and believing that 
their theological system, like the subject to which it relates, is 
incapable of change and improvement, they regard those who 
would attempt any modification, as presumptuous and profane. 

Between these remote extremes is there an intermediate space 
capable of exact definition, which it is wisdom for us to compre- 


' Theodore Parker and Ralph W. Emerson. 
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hend, and neccessary for us to defend? Believing that there is, 
our present article will humbly undertake to set forth the limits 
within which this principle of progress has and may develope 
itself in connexion with a revealed Christianity. Many delude 
themselves by false analogies, on this whole subject. We have 
no faith in any pretended or expected amendment of Christianity. 
There has been, as we shall show, a progress in the develop- 
ment of Christianity itself, in former ages, such as we are not to 
expect for time to come. 

The Progress of Science, is an expression sufficiently familiar 
to ourear. In strictness of speech, what does itdenote? Simply 
the rectification of human opinions concerning those objects to 
which science relates; and never such changes in these objects 
themselves, as imply on their part defect and falsity. 

The planetary system, for example, as a system, was a perfect 
thing, in all its laws and attractions, and motions, when, at the close 
of the fourth demiurgical day, its Maker said of it, “ It is good.” 
The same sun, in the same relative position, with the same attrac- 
tions, shone on the first pair in Eden, as shines to-day on us. 
The same stars which look so thoughtfully on us, shone on the 
tents of the Idumean Emirs, when Job, and Eliphaz, and Zophar 
discoursed concerning Orion and the sweet influences of Pleiades. 
But what a slow, yet certain, advancement there has been in the 
history of astronomy as a science! What a vast interval between 
the fancies of the Chaldean shepherd, the notions of the Phoenician 
mariner, and the demonstrations of celestial mechanics by Newton 
and Laplace! Centuries elapsed, during which men gazed on 
the evening sky, recorded observations, calculated eclipses, mea- 
sured time, steered ships, before the motion of the earth was at 
all suspected. The system of astronomy, elaborated by Ptolemy, 
with all its error, was an advance, containing much which is of 
value to the present day. ‘Twelve hundred years more elapsed, 
when Copernicus appeared, saying, in the words of Joshua, which 
words are now sculptured on his monument in the Church of Cra- 
cow—‘‘ Sta Sol, ne moveare /”? Nor was the system yet completed. 
Thelawsof Kepler afterwards explained seeming irregularities which 
confounded Copernicus and Galileo ; and the splendid hypothesis 
of Sir Isaac Newton, verified by subsequent experiments, revealed 
the unity, the harmony, the perfection of the vast planetarium of 
the heavens, which had been hid for ages and for generations. 
Yet Newton died in ignorance of the Georgium Sidus; and there 
yet remain unexplained phenomena in the evening sky, to provoke 
and reward the thoughtful observation of those who shall follow us. 

Progress in the history of this interesting science, is perfectly 
intelligible ; distinguishing as we must between the changeless, 
faultless laws of nature, and the gradual advancement and rectifi- 
cation of human speculations concerning them. 
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What else do we mean by progress in all those sciences, dis- 
coveries, and inventions, by which the general improvement of 
the human race has been so essentially prometed? Progress 
here, has net been an improvement of nature, mending her de- 
fects, altering her course, and gradually becoming more perfect 
and propitious ; but it has been the result of a closer observation, 
and a more copious induction, and a more accurate analysis, and 
a more patient experiment, and a bolder enterprise on the part of 
those who have believed in nature’s truth and faithfulness. 

The structure of the human body was after the same model at the 
first as now, but great has been the progress in physiology and phar- 
macy. ‘The heart, the brain, the nerves, the viscera, the irritable 
fibre, each and ail perfermed the same functions in the days of 
Hippocrates and Galen, as of Harvey and Stahl and Haller. 
The continent of America was not created in the 15th century, and 
all at once made to emerge from the waves like the fabled Delos, 
at the stroke of the trident, to answer a great purpose. Had the 
Grecian argosies passed the pillars of Hercules, and ploughed the 
main three thousand miles towards the setting sun, they would 
as certainly have reached the Western Hemisphere as did the 
more adventurous galleys of Ferdinand and Isabella, centuries 
later. The little pilot which now maintains its post on the deck of 
every ship that floats, unblinded by darkness, undaunted by dan- 
ger, unexhausted by fatigue, has, from the beginning of the world, 
pointed as faithfully to the pole, as when recently discovered by 
the eye of thoughtful observation. The expansive power of steam 
was just as capable of application to safe and rapid locomotion on 
land and sea, to all ponderous and delicate enginery, in the days 
of Thales and Archimedes as of Watt and Fulton. Carbon, nitre, 
and sulphur, mixed in certain proportions, would just as certainly 
have resulted in the formation of that explosive grain which has 
changed the whole aspect of modern warfare, in the days of Han- 
nibal or Julius Cesar, asin the laboratory of Roger Bacon. It was 
just as certain that a few bars of wood, and pounds of metal, and 
ounces of ink were capable of imprinting the signs of thought on 
parchment and papyrus, in the days of the Pheenician Cadmus, as 
centuries later, in the hands of the German Gutenburgh. ‘The 
lightning which gleamed from the cloud, when the old Grecian 
and Roman augurs appealed to its in aid of superstition, was 
identically the same form of natural agency which greeted with a 
responsive spark the knuckle of Franklin, ‘applied to the kite 
string of his son, and which by a simple process, is now con- 
ducted innocuously to the earth. 

Most obvious, therefore, is the distinction between the facts and 
forces of nature which have a fixed and changeless quality, and the 
opinions which men may entertainconcerning them. Ofthese facts 
men may remain entirely ignorant, or partially informed, may in- 
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dulge in the most false and fanciful speculations concerning them, to 
be corrected by a more carefuland copious induction. Progress, there- 
fore, in the inductive sciences, in the inventions of art, in great disco- 
veries, has not been the result of any advance in natural laws, but 
an improvement in the education of man. Nature has maintained 
her own calm and truthful and changeless quality, without freaks 
or falsities or deflections; and man, her pupil, has gradually 
opened his eye and observed her regularities, and compared and 
reasoned and discovered; and the more he has interrogated, the 
more unreserved has been the response, the more studious he, the 
more has he been rewarded, the more inquisitive, the more observ- 
ant, the more patient, the more rapid and certain has been his 
advancement. 

The same is true as to the progress of intellectual and ethical 
philosophy. If there has been any advance in mental philosophy, 
it surely is not owing to the production of any new faculty, but the 
better analysis and classification of mental phenomena. ‘The sim- 
ple object of intellectual philosophy is to explain what is; but 
the same faculties of perception, of memory, of imagination, of 
reason, existed in the days of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, as 
of Locke, and Kant, and Stewart. What has the progress of time 
to do with the question in dispute from the beginning—whether 
ideas are the images of objects without, or interior and original 
types, imparting life and form and power to objects of sense? The 
laws of mind being the same in all times, what can be meant by 
the progress of intellectual science, but a more accurate analysis of 
mental processes ? 

Progress there has been in ethical philosophy: but of what sort? 
Have new obligations been discovered in our interior mechanism ? 
Revelation being, for the present, altogether left out of the ques- 
tion, what advantages had Clarke, and Leibnitz, and Butler, and 
Edwards, above Socrates, and Epicurus, and Zeno, and Cicero, in 
demonstrating the nature of virtue, and the laws of voluntary action? 
The same laws of sensibility, of emotion, of desire and aversion, 
of pleasure and pain, of happiness and misery, were in operation 
within every human breast, when the Grecian philosopher dis- 
coursed in the grove, and the sage of Northampton, and the Dean 
of Carlisle elaborated their theories concerning virtue. If there 
has been progress in ethical philosophy, it has been owing, not to 
the production of new facts, but the rectification of human opin- 
ions concerning things which have remained the same from the 
beginning. 

Turning now to the system of revealed Christianity, we discern, 
at a glance, one peculiarity by which it is distinguished from all 
the sciences to which we have alluded. The planetary system, 
we are authorized to believe, as a system, was complete when the 
morning stars first sang together; but the system of Christianity, 
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as a system, was not complete at its first introduction. There has 
been a progress of facts and events, constituting that system, from 
the beginning. All which is known to us, was not, and could 
not be known once. Facts which exist now had no existence 
formerly. The time was when the whole of Christianity was 
folded, as in a germ, in that one obscure promise of a Redeemer, 
which cheered the apostate pair in Eden. All of Scripture, and 
all of history, are but the gradual developement of that original 
intimation. There is a dramatic unity in the construction of the 
inspired volume. Genesis and the Apocalypse, dissimilar though 
they be in form and style, relate to one and the same subject. The 
silver crescent, turning towards us its delicate rim of light, and the 
harvest moon, full and bright, are precisely the same objects, 
though in different phases. It is the first grand error, preparatory 
to all others, to suppose that patriarchal worship and the Mosaic 
code were opposite and incongruous to the Christian system. 
Readily will he be led to expect that Christianity itself will at a 
later day be superseded by some other religious system, who be- 
gins by misunderstanding the mission of Moses, as one of mistake 
and falsity, wholly at variance with the Christian system. Chris- 
tianity, we believe, was the alpha, and will be the omega of this 
world’s history—the one drama occupying the whole of time; 


“The one eternal scheme involving all.” 


We open the sacred volume, and Genesis, the programme of the 
mighty Act, acquaints us with the unity of our race, in a com- 
mon origin, and involved ina common apostacy. Immediately, 
the promise of a future redemption is announced. The Levitical 
worship, with its sacrificesand*ablutions, its types and shadows, was 
language, speaking to the eye concerning Him who was to come 
to atone for human guilt. The book of Job, one of the earliest 
books that ever was written, represents, as such a book should, the 
cravings of the human mind and heart, amid sorrow and sin, after 
a Redeemer. The writings of Solomon present the utmost of 
human folly and wisdom, in contrast with that divine Wisdom, who 
was with God when the worlds were made. The book of Ruth, 
which, on any other principle of interpretation would seem to be 
without relevancy or profit, derives all its meaning from its historic 
account of the families from which the Christ was to come. ‘The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. Whether with Isaiah, 
the vision of Christ’s spiritual kingdom lights up the gloom of the 
Jewish captivity with ineffable splendors; or with Ezekiel, we 
behold all forms of ritual worship superseded by the glorious 
priesthood of Jesus Christ ; or with Daniel, we anticipate the ter- 
mination of all human kingdoms in the everlasting dominion of 
the Prince of Peace; or with Zechariah or Haggai, rejoice in the 
Son of God, as the true glory of the second temple—in one and all, 
we behold the solemn progress of the same Christianity which was 
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announced atthe beginning. Malachi closes the'ancient canon, with 
the declaration that the morning star would soon appear to herald the 
approachofthesun. The New ‘Testament begins, but with nochange 
of subject. ‘There is progress, but the progress of the same system. 
The dawn breaks inthe darkened east; ’tis twilight—’tisday. ‘The 
Sun of Righteousness has appeared :—‘‘ Behold,” say the Evan- 
gelists, “‘ behold the Lamb of God.” In the book of the Acts, we 
see Christianity in motion, in action, in experiment, and in suc- 
cess. ‘The Epistles of the Apostles present didactic expositions 
and defences of this well developed system; and the Apocalypse 
made to John consoles and stimulates a ransomed Church with the 
vision of an ultimate extension, and triumph, and reward. 

Here is a progress of things, and not of speculative opinions. 
The facts—-the events which make up the system of Christianity, 
were themselves cumulative and progressive. One’s position in 
time made an essential difference as to his obtaining a correct esti- 
mate of Christianity. As to natural religion, it was otherwise. 
Socrates made as skilful use of the statues of Polycletus and the 
pictures of Zeuxis in silencing the atheist Aristodemus, as Dr. 
Paley has of the watch, and of comparative anatomy. But as 
to the great system of justification by faith in the atoning blood of 
Jesus Christ, the enalias were surely in a better condition to com- 
prehend it, than were Moses and Isaiah. Indeed, there was a 
rapid progress of things during the brief life-time of the Eleven. 
The mediation of Christ was better understood by them, after his 
ascension, than before. The resurrection of the Crucified One was 
the crowning fact of Christianity. It was the key to all that was 
obscure and enigmatical before. The whole system was now 
complete ; and in their preaching was actually fulfilled what their 
Lord had predicted, “‘ Greater things than I do, shall ye do:” 
because they could tell the world of a Savior, slain, ascended, 
glorified. ‘Thus far it is very easy to comprehend the application 
of the law of progress to the development of the Christian system ; 
and we have dwelt the longer upon it than would otherwise have 
been necessary, because, reasoning from the analogy of the past, 
many have believed in a similar advance for the future. 

There came a time, then, as we suppose, when the system of 
Christianity was complete. When did this occur? Obviously, 
with the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Great words were those which were uttered by the Sufferer, when 
his head drooped in death—It is finished. There was to be no 
farther progress of events to complete the Christian system. ‘The 
disappearance of the Lamb of God, when, ascending from Mount 
Olivet, he mingled with his native sky, was the grand close and 
climacteric of Christianity as a system of truth and salvation. 
Ever after there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin. There can- 
not be a second Christianity, without falsifying the first. ‘The 
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differential calculus of the ancients and of Descartes, was not 
falsified because a better analysis was subsequently discovered 
by Leibnitz and Newton. But the doctrine of Christ would 
surely be impugned, if any other system of salvation were to 
supersede it. ‘There is but one — now for the whole of 
time ; and this system, according to all Protestant churches, is con- 
tained within the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. It is 
then, in a real sense, a fixed and changeless object. We expect 
no new revelation ts supersede it. We do not look for the disco- 
very of any better faith. ‘Lo! here,” and“ Lo! there,” have 
been familiar sounds from the beginning ; but we do not believe at 
all in discoveries in religion, such as have been made in chemistry, 
in ow and in navigation. Amidst all which is new and 
visionary, all hypotheses and all imaginations, all philosophies and 
all reforms, one thing, we know there is, even this revealed Chris- 
tianity, which, like the polarstar, never wanders, and neverchanges ; 
which, immutable itself, is suited to all changes of time and shen 
and events; and, perfect itself, will, like its Divine author, conti- 
nue the same to-day and for ever, modified by no speculation, 
superseded by no discovery, capable of no improvement. 

If Christianity be a complete and perfect religious system, the 
question now arises, can there be a place, in connexion with it, 
for improvement, and for progress? Certainly there can, certainly 
there 1s: and this in several ways. In the rectification of our own 
opinions and speculations concerning Christianity ; and inthe growth 
of our own faculties, to discern more and more of its innumerable 
relations and unfolding glories. 

Though Christianity itself is perfect, and incapable of improve- 
ment, yet, in the mode of viewing, and comprehending, and 
stating, and applying Christianity, there has been already, and 
will be for time to come, a great improvement. It is of this part 
of our subject, that we wish particularly to speak; for here it 
is that the abstract is transmuted into the practical. 

And here we shall be led to observe, that although Christianity, 
as a revelation from God, is a perfect system ; although the know- 
ledge of it is contained within certain books, few in number, to 
which a word must never be added, and from which a word is 
never to be subtracted ; yet, so it was that in the very beginning, 
by processes to which we shall advert, accretions of error, false 
philosophies, vain and foolish speculations, became attached to the 
Christian system, and incorporated with it; and some of these, 
transmitted from generation to generation, under the pressure ot 
authority, have continued to alloy the pure gold of Christianity, to 
weaken its strength, and obscure its light. It seems to be a part of 
that moral discipline to which the author of Christianity has sub- 
jected us, in our earthly education ; that by thought and prayer, by 
the Word and the Spirit of God, we should work ourselves free 
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from all this beggarly bondage, towards a more simple and perfect 
appreciation of the few simple facts which compose the Christian 
system. Our progress in the science of theology in this respect is 
analogous to that of astronomy. The bodies which compose the 
planetary system, and the facts which constitute Christianity, are 
altogether superior to human speculations; and they roll on in 
their own orbits undisturbed by the ignorance and errors of 
man. But the opinions which men entertain of these facts; the 
speculations which they indulge concerning them; the forms of 
statement which they may choose for the expression of their 
opinions; these may admit of great variety ; receding remotely 
from, or approximating more nearly to the simple truth. Egre- 
gious and long-lived errors early became incorporated with Christi- 
anity ; but they must at length be disengaged from it, and leave 
her heavenly form free from every foreign substance, pure, bright 
and independent in its own element of truth and goodness. The 
sun, immediately upon ‘its rising, was veiled by mists and vapors, 
which followed it far in its course, and threatened to shut it in; 
now and then it would struggle forth, and the clouds would again 
gather, thicker and blacker than before; but the heavenly orb has 
kept on its way, and the time is coming, ere it sets, when every 
obstruction will disappear, and the sun, unchecked, undimmed, 
shall pour its golden radiance upon a calm and cloudless world. 
Progress, improvement indeed, there must and will be, before the 
world is released from all those ancient errors which have impeded 
the power of a perfect Christianity. 

The history of Christianity! What ominous words are these ! 
That history is yet unwritten. We do not mean the record of 
names, and events, and dates, inclining much to the notion of Lord 
Plunkett, that these are little better than old almanacs; but the 
origin, the influence, the transmission and reproduction of opinions. 

Considering the divine origin and perfect truth of Christianity, 
we should have been led to anticipate for it a fair and smooth 
career. Yet we cannot open the New Testament without perceiv- 
ing that Christianity, when beginning its progress in the world, 
gradually contracted influences from existing institutions and 
opinions, as rivers are tinged and impregnated by the soils through 
which they flow; while the apostolic epistles abound with pre- 
dictions of apostacies and corruptions which were to appear within 
the Christian Church. The messages to the Seven Churches show 
at what an early day pernicious heresies had obtained. 

First of all was Judaism, which from being, in its origin, a pre- 
paratory part and portion of Christianity, had been perverted into 
an antagonistic system. The epistles to the Hebrews and the 
Galatians show conclusively with what difficulty the infant Chris- 
tianity broke from the bondage of the old Jewish faith; like Mil- 
ton’s lion struggling to disengage itself from the reluctant sod. 
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Next came the struggle of Christianity with the Gnostic Philo- 
sophy ; at that time the mistress of the oriental world. Opposing 
her own universal truths to the popular speculations of this 
Asiatic rival, {Christianity triumphed; but it was then, as we 
shall see it has been since, that in triumphing it was itself 
wounded and weakened; and while vigorously repelling the 
distinct forms of Gnostic delusion, at a very early period it 
yielded itself to the more insidious seduction of Gnostic principles. 
It will not, of course, be possible, within our present limits, to 
verify this remark by copious citations from patristic authori- 
ties. Yet we distinctly affirm that the first three or four centuries 
of the Christian period comprise a sample of every form and variety 
of intellectual and religious error of which human nature is sus- 
ceptible. We need not pause to qualify this statement by an 
attempt to do justice to the more distinguished men of that remark- 
able era. No sympathy have we with those who denounce the 
Fathers, with {indiscriminate contempt, as puerile and ignorant. 
The ‘accomplished Eusebius, the great and good Athanasius, a 
man, who, in the judgment of Gibbon, was in every quality of 
mind and person fitted for a throne, the excellent Basil, his elo- 
quent friend Gregory Nazianzen, the erudite Jerome, the illustrious 
Augustin, he of “ the flaming heart,” and his renowned contempo- 
rary Chrysostom; men like these unsurpassed in brilliancy of genius, 
in power of eloquence, extent of erudition; men, who, in the 
deepening shades of barbarism, trimmed and watched the lights of 
knowledge ; these surely need not our feeble defence against the 
contemptuous imputations of imbecility and ignorance. For all 
this, so thoroughly imbued was the theology of these great and good 
men with the influence of Gnosticism, that in their writings are 
found the seeds of those disastrous errors which brought eclipse 
and midnight upon the Church for a thousand years. It is not 
enough to say that the truth was with them; and that we may 
appeal to their testimony in proof that the voice of the Church has 
been one concerning Christianity; for the truth itself is often 
found in wrong positions and relations. ‘Their theology was of a 
mixed quality, and became the parent of a heterogenous progeny. 
It was like the centaurs and satyrs, which, according to the narra- 
tive of Jerome, the famous St. Antony met on his way to the 
wilderness cave of Paul the Eremite ; human faces gibbering and 
staring on the bodies of goats and horses. In their writings it is 
easy to find the substance of Christianity ; and in the same con- 
nexion, fancies and follies, and falsities, which sealed the fate of 
Christianity for many centuries. Jansenism claimed to be identi- 
cal with Augustinism, as we believe it was; and yet the Papal 
decre@: in denouncing Jansenism, refers to the writings of Augus- 
tin for its own justification. Both were consistent; for the simple 
fact is, that in the writings of the bishop of Hippo, and his illustrious 
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contemporaries, there is to be found all of truth, and all of error. 
The same fountain sent forth both sweet water and bitter. The 
same writer is authority with Pascal, and Calvin, and ‘Turretin, 
on the one hand, and Hildebrand and Bellarmin, popes, asectics, 
and formalists on the other. We wonder not that the ‘Tractarians 
of Oxford appeal so frequently to the sentiments and practices 
of the Fathers; since errors, which have overshadowed the 
Church for ages, are to be traced directly to those superstitions 
which oriental philosophy entailed upon a victorious Christianity. 
Precisely the same was the issue of the struggle between 
Christianity and Pagan Mythology. It conquered, but alas! it fell 
in its victory. Gibbon has most accurately expressed it : “‘ The reli- 
gion of Constantine achieved the final conquest of the Roman Em- 
pire, but the victors themselv es were insensibly subdued by the arts 
of their vanquished rivals.”” ‘The Empire was brought over to the 
faith, but the Church was also infected with the pomp of the Em- 
pire. The Pagans were converted to Christianity, but the wor- 
ship of Christians also depraved to the fashion of Paganism.’ 
Tertullian, in the second century, wrote in condemnation of 
the distinguishing rites and Mythologies of Paganism. Had Ter- 
tullian been raised from the dead three centuries later, to assist at 
the festival of some popular saint or martyr, he would have been 
filled with astonishment and indignation, to find that the simple 
worship of Christianity had taken into its alliance the pomp and 
glitter and faith of the old Pagan temple. The testimony of every 
man who visits the Eternal City accords exactly with that of the clas- 
sical biographer of Cicero, Dr. Middleton, whose celebrated letter 
has so ably demonstrated the identity between Papacy and Paganism. 
You go to the seven-hilled city promising yourself the pleasure 
of inspecting the authentic monuments of antiquity ; of demon- 
strating the certainty of those histories which have been the enter- 
tainment as well as instruction of our younger years; and so re- 
solve to lose but little time in observing the fopperies of the pre- 
valent religion ; but you are surprised to find that the very reason 
which you thought would have hindered you from noticing it at 
all, is the chief reason which engages you to pay it great atten- 
tion; for nothing so much aids your imagination to fancy yourself 
wandering about in old Rome, as to observe the religious worship of 
modern Rome ;—all whose ceremonies appear to have been copied 
from the rituals of primitive mythology.’ Idolatry has not been 
uprooted from its ancient site. It haschanged its name, its objects 
of worship ; but its forms, its spirit, are the same. Saints and 
martyrs have taken the place of divinities ; but it matters not by 
what name the sculptured marble is designated, whether Jove or 


1 Turretin. 
¢ Letter from Rome showing an exact conformity between Popery and Paganism, 
by Conyers Middleton, D. D., London. 1812. pp., 171—2. 
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Jesus, Apollo or Apostle, Minerva or Madonna, the worship of 
it is one and the same act. 

We can advert to only one other of the more remarkable per- 
versions of Christianity, the hereditary effects of which, still visible, 
are yet to be rectified by a simpler theology. 

When the lost writings of Aristotle were discovered, and the 
science of dialectics appeared in the West, the Church, alarmed at 
its progress, vigorously opposed the system and subtleties of the 
old Philosopher. But discovering ere long that it was a power 
good to be employed against heresy, Christianity compounded 
with the adversary and took her into alliance. Scholastic theo- 
logy, to employ the illustration of Baumgarten, might be likened 
to some of those ludicrous oddities prohibited in the Levitical code, 
such as the ploughing with an ox and an ass together—the union 
of honest industry and preposterous folly. In the writings of 
Thomas Aquinas, the eagle of the schools, we find the doctrines of 
grace, as held by Augustin, in opposition to the speculations of his 
renowned rival, Duns Scotus; but the best account that can be 
given of most matters discussed with such profound skill by the 
schoolmen, is this: one-half were above, and the other half 
below the human faculties—abstractions which no eagle’s eye could 
discover; follies which no dunce could tolerate. For all. this, 
scholastic theology had its use, as the security of truth in times of 
barbarism and cruelty. Had Christianity then been abroad as a 
pure and living form, it would certainly have been murdered by 
the Pharaohs and Herods of Rome: so the dialecticians, those in- 
genious artisans of thought, wove their ark of bulrushes and hid 
it out of sight; and there beneath the subtleties of the schools, the 
life of Christianity was securely preserved, as the chrysalis 
in its temporary grave, till the appointed time should come, when 
its cerements should be broken, and Christianity should once more 
appear on a freer wing, with brighter colors, and a stronger life. 

This brief allusion to some of the more palpable corruptions of 
Christianity will suffice to show the need which existed of a vast 
rectification of opinion concerning the Christian faith, and the room 
which there was for great improvements in Christian theology, 
by reason of those falsities in which Christianity was encrusted. 

We come down to the Protestant Reformation, and signs of 
resuscitation, and life, and progress are everywhere visible. There 
was a man whom God had prepared for the emergency, whose 
opportune labors in the sixteenth century have exerted a wider 
influence upon the intellect and liberties and advancement of the 
Church, than any uninspired man that ever lived. Visiting the 
city of Geneva the Christian traveller early inquires for the grave 
of John Calvin. With surprise he learns that the spot cannot be 
designated. Not a monument of any description marks the place 
in the cemetery where repose the ashes of the great theologian of 
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the Reformation. Though no sculptured stone bears his eulogy, 
such has been and such is the influence of his life, that we may 
take our stand in the centre of the civilized world, and say of him, 
as it is written of Sir Christopher Wren, in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, in London: ‘ Si monumentum requiris circumspice.”’ 

The name of Calvin has been eulogized and defamed by many 
who have no just conception of his mission. He was the theolo- 
gian of the Protestant Reformation. That appellation belongs to 
no other. ‘lhe wonderful life of Martin Luther, the Reformer, 
was like an epic poem—a magnificent drama in which kings and 
armies, cabinets and councils, marches and revolutions make up 
the shifting scenes of the splendid pageant. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of some of his theological theses; but it is no 
derogation from his just and lofty fame to affirm that his theolo 
was not distinguished by completeness, by system. Finding in the 
Word of God the great doctrine of justification by faith, it was to 
him like the discovery of a new continent, or the mariner’s com- 
pass. Enamored with the life and glory cf this one truth, he 
believes in nothing else. He did not learn how to frame all of 
Scripture into one compact and symmetrical system. The epistle of 
James upon good works he never could speak of with any patience.? 

When the basis of the old Jewish economy was to be broken up 
by the introduction of a better hope, the bold and impetuous Peter, 
and the other fishermen and tax-gatherers in his company, were 
sufficient to arouse attention to the new opinions; but when the 
storm was raised, and inquiry was active, and the new faith was to 
be carried into schools and councils; when it was to be vindicated 
before the Areopagites of Athens, and the philosophy of Rome, then 
did God appoint that young man who had been educated at the 
feet of Gamaliel, an adept in canon-law, a proficient in tongues, 
and skilled in logic and rhetoric. Analagous to this, in many 
respects, was the mission of the French Reformer. Luther and 
Zwingle had gone before, and the whole mass of European mind 
was in a state of perilous agitation. Possessed of a strong and 
healthy intellect, acute in discrimination, patient of research, 
addicted to study as the great pleasure of his life; his attenuated 
frame and pallid face betraying a life purely intellectual and spi- 
ritual; pronounced by cautious men as the greatest scholar of his 
age ; John Calvin exhibited, in admirable combination, those mental 
and moral qualities which marked,im as one destined to guide the 
opinions of inquiring and agitated empires. In that perilous crisis 
when the intellect of the world was roused, without instruction, 
and without a guide, save the Spirit and the Word of God, did this 
great Reformer arise to separate the chaff from the wheat, disen- 
gaging the truth from the follies, superstitions and impieties of the 
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dark ages, to demonstrate its harmonies and relations ; giving form, 
stability, unity and consistency to opinions then floating about in 
atomic confusion ; forming a Christian theology worthy of the name, 
which, as a system, was destined to stand and develope its power 
in all future time, on the intellect and heart of the world. 

The influence of Calvin in the reformation and progress of Chris- 
tian theology, it is impossible to estimate. What a vast interval be- 
tween the speculations of Jerome—the “Summa Theologia” of Aqui- 
nas, and the “ Christian institutes” and Biblical expositions of the 
Genevan professor! Great progress is visible here in the compre- 
hension and statement of Christianity. Did that progress find a limit 
when the pen of Calvin had done its work? Was there no room 
for subsequent improvements in Christian theology? Were the 
truths of the Christian system ever after to be confined to that 
form of expression which were given to them by this distinguished 
theologian? Is it heresy to affirm that there are many things in 
the system of Calvin which we do not believe, and cannot believe 
at all? 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century brought to light the es- 
sential and vital doctrines of Christianity. Earnestly will we 
contend for their faith, holding fast to their religious system as 
embodying the substantial teachings of the gospel of Christ. At the 
same time, we believe that many theories, and speculations, and 
philosophies were then attached to the Christian system, which 
are altogether distinct from it. Some of them have already been 
discarded. Others yet remain, which are destined to pass away, 
leaving the system itself more simple, more powerful, because 
unmixed with foreign or contrary qualities. We claim that there 
has been, within a century past, a great improvement in the mode of 
stating, and explaining the doctrines of Christianity, and we are sure 
that this improvement is to proceed yet farther, with no other effect 
than to develope the life and increase the efficacy of these eternal 
verities. The doctrine of justification by faith through the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, affords an illustration of our meaning. Can 
any one deny that there has been a palpable improvement in the 
mode of explaining and stating this fundamental doctrine; not 
such a change however as endangers the doctrine itself, as though 
we could modify it into something else which denies a real atone- 
ment through the blood of an expiatory sacrifice. Among those who 
believe in such an atonement there have been various opinions 
as to the mode in which we are made to participate in its benefits. 
We need only to allude to the extreme opinions of some writers on 
the subject of imputation ; the transfer of our sins to Christ. Many 
there are who believe, as really as did the Reformers, in justification 
through faith in the atonement of Christ, who would neither use 
nor tolerate the language which they employed in explanation of 
the mode. Is there a man now living—we doubt if there is—who 
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would dare to use, in a Christian pulpit, the language which Luther 
was wont to employ to describe the transfer of our sins to Jesus 
Christ? It gives us pain to repeat or reprint many of the expressions 
which were employed by this noble and godly man upon this sub- 
ject; but as they were published after mature and deliberate 
reflection by the Reformer himself, in his favorite work, which he 
was wont to designate by the pet name of his own wife (his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians) , we copy a few sentences 
in this connexion as a good illustration of the distinction at which 
we aim between Christianity and Christian ‘Theology. 

‘And this, no doubt, all the prophets did foresee in spirit, that 
Christ should become the greatest transgressor, murderer, adulterer, 
thief, rebel, and blasphemer that ever was or could be in the 
world. For he being made a sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world is not now an innocent person and without sins—is not now 
the Son of God born of the Virgin Mary ; but a sinner, which hath 
and carrieth the sin of Paul, who was a blasphemer, an oppressor, 
and a persecutor; of Peter, which denied Christ; of David, 
which was an adulterer, a murderer, and caused the Gentiles to 
blaspheme the name of the Lord; and briefly, which hath and 
beareth all the sins of all men in his body; not that he himself 
committed them, but for that he received them, being committed 
or done of us, and Jaid them upon his own body that he might 
make satisfaction for them with his own blood. Therefore, this 
general sentence of Moses comprehendeth him also (albeit, in his 
own person he was innocent), because it found him amongst sin- 
ners and transgressors ; like as the magistrate taketh him for a 
thief, and punisheth whom he findeth among other thieves and 
transgressors, though he never committed anything worthy of death. 
Now Christ was not only found amongst sinners, but of his own 
accord, and by the will of his Father he would also be a com- 
panion of sinners, taking upon him the flesh and blood of those 
which were sinners, thieves, and plunged into all kinds of sin. 
When the law, therefore, found him among thieves, it condemned 
and killed him as a thief. If it be not absurd to confess and 
believe that Christ was crucified between two thieves, then it was 
not absurd to say that he was accursed, and of all sinners the 
greatest.’”' 

Men of all theories would agree, in this day, to reject language 
like this with horror. Progress, improvement surely, there has 
been in the explanation of the great doctrine of Christianity, since 
the day that the above extracts were penned by Martin Luther. 
Bishop Butler did not hold to the private interpretations of 
the Reformers concerning imputation; but the Scriptural doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement he most ably demonstrated alike 
from the analogies of nature, and the teachings of inspiration. 
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Irreconcileable is the difference between those who believe in such 
an atonement, and those who reject it; nor let any anticipate such 
modifications of our opinions on this subject, as will result in a 
denial of this essential truth of the Bible—a vicarious atonement for 
sin. Whatever accretions of philosophy some may attach to this 
doctrine ; however, they may wrap it about and about with tradi- 
tions of men, and to whatever degree of simplicity others may 
denude it; in all changes of dress we detect the body, the life 
of the same doctrine. Between the rejection of the atonement, 
and the belief of the atonement, the difference is as great as be- 
tween Lazarus dead, and buried in the grave, and Lazarus brought 
forth alive; but when the bands and constraints of tradition- 
ary theories and appendages are fallen off, it will be like the 
second direction of our Lord—* Loose him and let him go.”’ 

The great improvement which we anticipate in Christian theo- 
logy, is in a more complete separation between the simple facts of 
Christianity, and the private interpretations and theories of men. 
Now for a long time men have been striving to amend Christianity 
by means of » Cmca ; the time is coming when philosophy will 
itself be instructed and amended by means of Christianity. Re- 
flecting men must and will pursue their favorite philosophies, and 
it is right that they should; but contrary to the prevalent prac- 
tice of the past, we hold that the doctrines of revealed religion, and 
the speculations of human philosophy, belong to entirely different 
spheres ; and that it is possible that it is right, and that it is necessary 
to separate them entirely. The pure gold of Christianity admits of 
no mixture with iron and clay. Its statements are sufficiently dis- 
tinct and practical without the aid of that forward philosophy 
which is for ever obtruding itself beyond its sphere, to modify that, 
which should be the source of its own faith. 

In a word, we are anticipating at length the entire liberation of 
Revealed Christianity from those dominant systems of philosophy 
which have been its bondage and its burden; and the use of com- 
mon sense, associated with rectified affections, and all illumina- 
ted with the Spirit of the Most High in the interpretation of 
Revealed Christianity. Very much remains to be done before 
this is accomplished. Itis astonishing to what an extent at this 
late day, the simple facts of Christianity are obscured and blunted 
by the theories and traditions of men. No book has been so 
much abused as the Word of God, because men have wished to 
detect some authority in its divine teachings for their private 
dogmas. They come to the study of the Bible with their @ priori 
reasonings, their pre-conceived opinions, hoping to find therein 
some authoritative announcement to justify and fortify them. The 
time we believe is coming, when the simple inquiry of the Bibli- 
cal Interpreter will be, what is written ; and every thing besides 
will be carefully confined within its own proper limits. For these 
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ages past, men have been prone to attach their own theories to the 
pure letter of Scripture, and exalt them to a sort of coordinate 
authority with the Word of God. Our great hope of improvement 
in Christian ‘Theology lies in a better interpretation of, and a more 
faithful adherence to the pure scriptures of inspiration ; neither add- 
ing tonorsubtracting therefrom. ‘Thatall mankind bothsin and suffer 
in consequence of the apostasy of the origmal pair, is a fact which lies 
on the surface of Scripture, and of the world, too. But the little 
preposition ** By,” in the 5th of Romans—“ by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners,” is surely of too slender propor- 
tions to sustain ALL the ponderous theories which theologians of dif- 
ferent schools have suspended upon it. 

Observe how the analogies of religion have been perverted and 
falsely applied to the serious detriment of theology. Were Bishop 
Butler living now, he would write on the abuse, rather than the 
use of analogy, precisely that part of his subject which, as his 
preface informs us, he left unfinished, because the circumstances of 
his times did not demand the discussion ; while the errors of our day 
make it so imperative. Mr. Macaulay, in his splendid critique on the 
life and writings of Lord Bacon, has exposed a strange error into which 
that distinguished man, and many others of less note, have frequently 
fallen in the misuse of analogies for purposes of argumentation. 
When Sir William Temple, strangely confounding rational and 
fanciful analogies,—analogies which are arguments and analogies 
which are mere illustrations,—deduces his theory of government, 
—a defence of monarchy, from the properties of the pyramid ; 
when Mr. Southey in like manner elaborates his whole system of 
finance from the phenomena of evaporation and rain, the mistake, 
however amusing, is perfectly innocent. But when theologians 
carry the same want of discrimination into the vital concerns of Reli- 
gion; when strong and subtle intellects lay hold of those many 
analogies employed in Scripture to illustrate particular parts of 
theology, and confounding them with direct* resemblances, press | 
them beyond their sphere and convert them into proofs and 
arguments ; when Toplady, arguing against free will, quotes the 
text, ‘* Ye also as lively stones are built upa spiritual house,”’ and 
then triumphantly exclaims, “this is giving free will a stab under 
the fifth rib, for how can stones hew themselves and build them- 
selves into a regular house ;’? when Charnock argues the entire 
passivity of man in regeneration, from a scriptural expression like 
this, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” for what 
creature, adds he, ‘‘ can give itself a being ; what matter can infuse 
a soul into itself,’ when learned doctors will soberly describe 
the healing of the withered hand as a correct and philosophical 
explanation of the union of divine and human power in the pro- 
cess of conversion ; when, on the one hand, the atonement is alto- 
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gether rejected, because not implied in the analogy of parental 
love, as set forth in the parable of the prodigal son, and on the 
other hand the glorious fullness and freeness of the atonement as 
a moral expedient, are straitened down to an exact resemblance 
to the payment of a debt, a precise commercial equivalent ; when 
whole systems of divinity embracing the fall of man, the nature of 
depravity, the nature of the atonement and the mode of the Spirit’s 
operations, are constructed upon those many analogies which are 
employed only to illustrate particular points (for analogies often 
exist where there is no resemblance), when theories so framed 
are published and defended from the pulpit and the press, as the 
standards of religious faith, which it is presumption to question, and 
heresy to deny; then must we believe there is yet a place for the 
exercise of common sense in Religion, and a fair opportunity for 
improvement in the science of Christian Theology. St. Jerome, 
in his old age, greatly lamented that in his more youthful fervors 
he had so spiritualized and perverted the analogies of Scripture, 
especially the prophet Obadiah, without understanding the mean- 
ing of the author at all. 

That there has been improvement already, all agree ; otherwise, 
the Reformation was a movement in the wrong direction, and 
gnosticism, paganism and scholasticism, which became incorporated 
with Christianity, were its aids and ornaments, rather than excres- 
cences and defects. But if the Reformers had their faces in the right 
direction, if through their efforts the progress of theology was greatly 
promoted,the practical question arises, at what time, precisely at what 
point, did that progress cease? Who was the man; who were the 
men who are to be recognised to the end of time as the authorized ex- 
pounders of Christianity, upon whose modes of statement no 
improvement can possibly occur? Was it Calvin himself? Was 
it, par excellence, Henry the Eighth, the Defender of the Faith? 
Was it the councils of Augsburg or Dort, or the assembly ot 
Westminster? Alas! in the writings of the noblest of the Re- 
formers, there are opinions which oppose our faith and our reason 
—flies in the most costly ointment. While we can never forget that 
the most prominent creeds and confessions which have been con- 
structed by councils from those of Nice down to those of Dort, 
all have been framed in reference to existing controversies, and so 
have been shaped and modified, more or ban by temporary and 
local influences. 

When the Spanish soldiers overran the Floridas, under Ponce de 
Leon, a century before the settlement of Plymouth Colony, they had 
heard and soberly believed the tale of a fountain on these shores which 
possessed virtues to renovate the life of those who should bathe in its 
stream, and give a perpetuity of youth to the happy man who 
should drink of its ever flowing waters. Nature was to discern the 
secrets for which Alchemy toiled in vain, and the elixir of life was 
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to flow from a perpetual fountain in the New World in the midst 
of a country glittering with gems and gold.! Is this fabulous tradi- 
tion to receive its fulfilment in the actual events of our political 
and religious history? Soit has been in all past history, that civi- 
lization, cradled in the East, and advancing towards the West, 
has, in all its progress towards the setting sun, gathered to itself 
new elements of life and vigor, by which that which was old and 
ready to vanish away has been either vivified, invigorated and im- 
proved, or entirely abolished and superseded. 

It is not national vanity—with which we have no sympathy— 
which leads us to believe that our own country has contributed 
much in modern times to the improvement of Christian theology, and 
that in no part of the world, at this present time, are the doctrines 
of theology more unexceptionably stated. Among the Protestants 
of France, so far as any evangelical theology is organized, the 
extreme notions of hyper-Calvinism prevail, unimproved and 
unmodified. In Germany, Protestantism has depraved in good 
part, on the one hand, into rationalistic philosophy, and ecclesi- 
asticism on the other—with an intermediate body of mysticism and 
pietism, having no doctrinal basis. The same is true of Sweden, 
and other Protestant communities in the North, where Lutheranism 
prevails. In England, so rich in the theology of her Puritan age— 
there is no unity of theological opinion—little which deserves the 
name of theological system. ‘The theology of the Established Church 
is a bundle of religious systems without number or order—comprising 
the religious system of a Paley and a Simeon—of Bishop Tomline 
and John Newton—of Dr. Arnold and Mr. Froude—of Dr. Pusey 
and Archbishop Whately. Visiting her venerable institutions, 
rich in those historic associations which no endowments can _ pur- 
chase, unsurpassed in libraries and literary leisure, you feel that 
those large and quiet halls, and shady walks, and inviting parks, 
ought to be not merely the haunts of the Muses, but the home and 
head of theological science. But facts disappoint our expecta- 
tion, and in a defective theological education, you find the 
cause of a defective theology. Scotland is distinguished for its 
national tenacity in adhering to all precedents of antiquity. John 
Knox is the incumbent of the Scotch pulpit; Scottish preaching to 
this day being, with very little modification, a reproduction of the 
old Reformer. 

Our fathers sprang from the highest point of civilization, learning, 
and piety, which had been reached by the human race. They were 
not merely Protestants, but reformers of Protestants. Their aim was 
to advance the Protestant interest, not merely in simplicity of form, 
but purity of faith and power of life. The noble sentiment of John 
Robinson in his address to the Pilgrims when about to embark for 
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these remote shores is worthy of being inscribed on all the colleges, 
seminaries, and churches of our land. ‘The Reformation is 
not yet complete. ‘The Lord has more truth yet to break forth out 
of his Holy Word. I cannot sufficiently bewail,”’ adds he, “ the 
condition of the Reformed Churches, which are come to a period 
in religion, and will gono further. ‘Though the instruments of this 
reformation, Luther and Calvin, were great and shining lights in 
their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsels of 
God. I beseech you remember it, ’tis an article of your church 
covenant, that you be ready to hear whatever truths shall be made 
known to you from the written Word of God.” A direction how 
wisely put! a prophecy how well fulfilled! For the divinity of 
Jonathan Edwards is an epoch in the history of the human mind. 
His metaphysical treatises, written amid the labors of a pastor and 
a missionary, combining in an unprecedented manner the acumen 
of the philosopher and the sweetness and gentleness of a saint, are the 
admiration of scholars and the delight of humble Christians. The 
system of theology prepared by President Dwight, is pronounced 
by cautious men of the highest repute, across the Atlantic, to be as 
consistent and unexceptionable as any that ever was written. 

As our fathers, firm and tenacious in their adherence to the Word 
of God, made signal progress in working themselves free from 
aged errors, so we, their children, holding fast the truth, will not 
forswear the truth, come whence and when it will. We will 
revere the names of our pious predecessors. We should not 
deem ourselves the worthy descendants of such an ancestry, if, like 
them, we did not discriminate between a credulous spirit and 
Christian faith—between an independent spirit and infidelity ; 
and so think and study for ourselves, reason logically, pray fer- 
vently, and, under the guidance of the Word and Spirit of God, 
live in the light, and labor in the hope of great and better promises. 
Christianity at this present time has a stronger hold upon the 
faith of the world, than ever before. There is less of avowed infi- 
delity than when Butler wrote his Analogy, or Dwight prepared 
his Theology. No one can read the latter work without perceiv- 
ing that the author, from the beginning to the end, had his eye 
on an educated infidelity, pervading all professions, and curs- 
ing all society. A great advance has been made in the mode of 
stating and defending Christianity. Everything in Christianity 
tends to a complete satisfaction of the rational nature of man. 
Science, from being considered as the antagonist of Revelation, has 
become her aid and ally; so it has been already, and so it will 
be for time to come (since all truth is concentric and harmonious) , 
that every science which at the summons of infidelity lights its 
torch with the intent of burning the temple of religion, at length 
comes to assume its place, as an humble servitor, holding up its light 
to illuminate the path of Christianity, in its triumphant progress. 
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Everything which tends to perfection, tends to simplicity, harmony 
and unity. ‘‘ The intuition of unity is the end of all philosophy.’”! 

So much, therefore, we readily concede to those who prate so 
noisily concerning progress in theology. Errors may be for a long 
time held in combination with Christianity, from which we are by 
prayer, and study, and independent judgment, to work ourselves 
free ; but revealed Christianity ttself admits of no modification and 
no improvement. Our true progress as Christian men consists in 
approaching the simplicity of REVEALED TRUTH. 

Let every incumbent of the sacred office, then, be sure that his 
face is in the right direction. On the one hand, let him not delude 
himself with the idea of making discoveries in religion; of 
inventing striking novelties, by which the simple facts of Chris- 
tianity are to be superseded or improved; there is no weakness, 
no wickedness like that of substituting human opinions for the 
Revealed Word, faith in which is the perfection of reason. On 
the other hand, let him not imagine that the field before him is all 
barren and trodden hard; with nothing to reward his study, or 
provoke his zeal. The truths of Christianity spread themselves 
out into innumerable relations, and the more the mind expands, 
the larger are its acquisitions; and the higher we climb the 
mount of God, the broader is the landscape, the more exten- 
sive the horizon, and the vaster and more illimitable that vault 
of the heavens, of which, the more we see, the larger and more 
remote it appears. 

Progress !—’tis the law of our nature. Nor let any man who 
studies the scriptures for himself, and searches into the harmonies 
and relations of truth with an eager mind, ever imagine that the time 
will come when there will be a limit to his advancement ; when his 
intellect will weary and stagnate for want of interest and aliment 
to draw it on: for as the tide of the ocean fills the largest bay and 
gulf, as well as the smallest inlets and creeks, so does Christianity, 
and so will it for ever unfold its wonders and glories to instruct and 
enrapture the highest intellect that receives it in the simplicity of 
faith. 

' Lord Bacon: 








ARTICLE II. 
HUMAN JUSTICE, OR GOVERNMENT A MORAL POWER.! 


By Prorgssor Tayiter Lewis, LL.D., New York University. 


Tue present article, as continued from the January number of the 
Biblical Repository, is occupied with the argument from Scripture, 
and with answers to objections. 

It has been shown that the moral or retributive power of human 
law is affirmed @ priori by the moral sense, and that it is also de- 
manded by a true expediency. The previous considerations have 
fully prepared us for the third position, namely, that it is a doc- 
trine which also finds a most direct support in the written Word of 
God. It might be proper here to insist, in the first place, upon 
arguments drawn from the Jewish code. The fact that it was 
given by God, does not, on that account, make it any the less a 
human government in its practical application to human affairs, It 
prescribes laws for men, to be executed by men, designed for the 
ordinary good of men, and to punish the ordinary crimes of men. 
As the laws of ahuman government, they differ from those of other 
nations only in their superior wisdom and adaptedness because the 
direct offspring of the Divine mind; but in their essential ele- 
ments they are the same with any other system for the regulation 
of human conduct onearth. It may be that they are not to be fol- 
lowed, at all times, in respect to modes and degrees of penalties ; 
but certainly, no reason can be given why, as far as regards the 
ground, and nature, and reason of punishment, the Jewish thief 
or murderer was to be dealt with on any other principle than would 
be applicable to the same class of offenders in any other country. 
We speak now especially of the national criminal jurisprudence, 
aside from the purely religious precepts and prohibitions; or, in 
other words, of its application to those offences that might have 
been committed in any other nation as well as in the land of Judea. 

Now, in the Jewish criminal Jaw, the doctrine of moral guilt 
being primarily the ground of punishment—whatever subordinate 
considerations might have had place—stands out too prominently to 
be (mistaken by any honest inquirer. Views of expediency may 
doubtless come in as lower aims, yet there is not merely a total 
absence of that favorite style of speech which marks the modern 
economical theory ; there is also, throughout, a spirit, a usus loquen- 
di, altogether alien to that philosophy which would find in it the 


' Continued from page 95. 
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great or sole end of government. Desert is everywhere presented 
as the first ground of punishment. The murderer, for example, 
was to be put to death, not primarily for the peace and good order 
of society, but because, if he was not punished, the land remained 
‘¢ polluted with blood ;” a crime unvisited by penalty, and one, too, 
which human laws could reach, was insulting high Heaven ; satis- 
faction had not been rendered to the law. On this account they 
were not allowed to spare the murderer, nor to take any satisfac- 
tion for him. If guilty of wilfully taking his neighbor’s life, he 
was to be put to death, because his crime deserved it,' and the 
State, by sparing him, became a partner in his guilt. “ Thou 
shalt consume the evil from thy midst,” is the constant declaration 
attached to judicial commands and executions ; and this, too, as the 
context shows, was the evil in its moral, rather than its physical 
aspects. ‘* That it may be well with thee,” it is said; but this 
well-being is most clearly held forth, not on any grounds of what: 
would now be termed expediency, but solely with reference to the 
divine favor, as following the strict execution of the law in its 
moral aspect. Nothing can be clearer than that the Jewish ma- 
gistrate was to punish crimes as crimes, or, to use the language of 
Dr. Arnold, “ because they were wicked.”’ 

But we would not so much rely upon proof drawn from the whole 
current of the Old Testament, as upon the express declarations of 
the New. Before proceeding, however, to direct citation, it may 
be best to make use of a little preliminary reasoning. One of the 
most trite arguments on the other side of this question, is derived 
from the oft quoted and oft perverted words—“ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” Along with this there is a very common con- 
founding of vengeance and revenge, as though the terms were 
synonymous. The Reviewer, to whom we have before alluded, 
has fallen into this very vulgar error. If the term vengeance de- 
notes a wrong principle, it certainly cannot be declared to be a pre- 
rogative of God; if a right one, there is no reason, prima facie, 
why it may not pertain to human governments; unless there are 
grounds for believing that it has been expressly withheld from 
them, or exclusively reserved to the divine administration. Now, 
this is the very position which is often so complacently assumed 
by writers on the other side. They might just as well take every- 
thing else, and dispense at once with all argument. Vengeance 
belongs to God, they say; and then they proceed to talk very 
piously, and to profess a holy horror at the thought of “ human 
hands grasping the awful power of retributive justice, and drag- 
ging it down from the high and holy sphere to which it belongs, 
into the lower region of human polity.” This strain of argument, 
too, is sometimes, on account of temporary convenience, adopted 
by some who show by other reasonings, equally valid and equally 


' Vide among many other places, Numbers 35, 33. 
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sincere, that they have really no belief at all in this high and holy 
principle of retribution as belonging to the divine government any 
more than to the human. 

All this, we say, is a pitiful begging of the question. We donot 
maintain that man, as man, by virtue of anything inherent in 
human nature simply, has a right to punish retributively ; because 
we would most strenuously contend, that in himself, and without 
respect to any divine sanction, he has no right to punish at all, on 
any ground whatever. This, however, we maintain, has been 
most expressly given to him with all the inherent and inseparable 
ideas that pertain to it; only in a lower degree, and with applica- 
tions limited by the circumstances in which he is placed. Man is 
permitted to have not merely a shadowy or counterfeit, but a real 
government, with real, that is, divine sanctions. He is not only 
permitted, but he is also required to punish crimes, as crimes ; and 1s 
even held guilty by the Almighty, if he suffers any expediency to 
interfere with the duty, when there are no disabilities foi as are 


afterwards specified) in the way of performance. ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord;” but if it can be shown that the true 
human magistrate really bears the sword of God, and not of the 
people, or of any earthly expediency merely, then the vengeance, 
or retribution, or visitation of crime which pertains to him, is really 
the Lord’s Mis Zoey This presents the great, and on this 


branch of our subject, the only question. 

Is legitimate government among men a divine institution, or is 
it self-originated or self-constituted, not only in its forms, but in 
its sanctions, ultimate principles, and proses ? This, we repeat 
it, is above all others the great political question for the age. 

We often meet with the distinction between the rights and 
duties of the individual or individuals, and those of the State. 
The individual or individuals, it is said, have no right to punish, 
even on the ground of expediency. But if the State is only an 
aggregation of individual parts, if it has no sanctions and no au- 
thority which it does not derive from its members, how will it ever 
be able to get to itself that which is denied to belong to the source 
of its power? 

Nothing can be clearer than that, in the New Testament, not 
only an individual, but any number of individuals, are express! y 
forbidden to exercise any kind or degree of violence in the resist- 
ance of evil. They have no right, as individuals more or less 
numerous, even to inflict a blow ; much less to put to death any 
one on the ground of any previous injury, or because the conduct 
of any one may have been an inconvenience to them, or because 
they may have reason to fear any future inconvenience from others 
if he is not made to suffer. The words of Christ on this point 
are too plain to be mistaken, and numbers can make no difference 
—‘‘T say unto you resist not evil,” or “the evil man ”—* Avenge 
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not yourselves.”’ As an individual, therefore, a man has no right, 
under the plea of promoting his own convenience, to imprison ano- 
ther, or to inflict upon him any loss, or to put him to any pain 
whatever. So strong is the language, that we wonder not at those 
who regard it as forbidding all private or national defence of every 
kind ; but whatever admission may be made in respect to the 
repelling of instant and sudden aggression, certainly the right of 
individuals to inflict pain prospectively, for the sake of reforming, 
or on the in ferrorem principle—for the sake of the effect on the 
future conduct of others—receives no sanction from the words of 
Christ. ‘To this extent, at least, must their interpretation be 
carried, or they mean nothing. This much is plain beyond all con- 
troversy. Now for the next step. 

If an individual man is forbidden to do this on any grounds of 
expediency or convenience, he certainly cannot suppose this 
solemn injunction dissolved, because in these objects he associates 
with him one of his neighbors. Will the mere aggregation, then, 
of three, or four, or ten, ora hundred, have any more effect in tak- 
ing the case out of the direct words of the prohibition? Will 
mere numbers make right for an aggregated many what is wrong 
for the individual or the few—unless to the former, when rightly 
constituted, there comes from some source, out of and above itself, 
an idea or a principle which transforms it into something of a 
higher nature; thus raaking a difference of essence instead of 
mere modification or degree ? 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself—how vain a thing is man ! 


Nowhere is this sentiment more true than in this very matter 
of government. Here, if anywhere, humanity wants something 
out of its own sphere. 

Now, how shall this power, so expressly denied to individuals, 
be acquired by those bodies, or rather masses (as some are fond 
of styling them) which claim to have no higher authority than 
that which comes only from such aggregation? In other words, 
how do those combinations, or rather, organisms, called states and 
governments, get the right to punish at all; either for desert, or 
for prevention, or for reformation? We defy any rational man, 
who believes the declaration of Christ, to give, consistently, any 
other than one of two answers. He must admit that human go- 
vernment, when truly such, and when it truly employs the term 
punishment, and uses the thing signified by it, has a divine sanc- 
tion, a divine authority, and a divine institution that does not be- 
long to men as individuals or mere aggregations of individuals ; 
in other words, that the lawful magistrate bears the sword of God, 
and thus, by exercising a true retribution, is not liable to the charge 
of revenge, or of violating the commands of Christ ;—he must ad- 
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mit this, we say, or take the only other ground, that whenever 
that thing commonly called human government, uses violence of any 
kind to wrong doers, it is a forcible resistance of evil by evil, exerted 
by some individuals against others ; or, in other words, an exten- 
sion or acting out on a larger scale of the condemned principle of 
individual revenge. 

Thus reasons the no-government man. Assuming as his premises 
that the State has no such divine sanction, his conclusion is abso- 
lutely unanswerable. With all that outcry, then, about revenge, 
which is made by the defenders of the merely economical scheme, 
there is no other way in which they can escape from this latter 
class of antagonists, or save punishment of every kind from the 
charge of being revengeful, than by resorting to the doctrine of 
a and of law as a moral power instituted and sanctioned by 

od. 

Retribution, then, instead of being revenge, is the very ground 
upon which the infliction of pain upon wrong does escape the 
charge. In other words, to punish crime because it deserves to 
be punished,—a power which the State can only have from God, 
—is a holy and righteous principle which when placed first con- 
serves every subordinate good or expediency, and is the ground 
on which individuals are required not to avenge themselves ; to 
visit it with pain, or painful constraint, on no higher ground than 
that it is inconvenient, especially when there is a denial of any 
divine sanction for so doing, is vindictive in the lowest sense of 
the word. It is regulated Lynch law, only carried out by masses 

instead of individuals acting severally in visiting all aggression on 
themselves) , yet truly differing from the individual exercise in no 
essential element of its character. 

We think we can understand the position of the no-government 
man; but it does seem amazing that any one should assert the right 
of thestate to punish at all, much more that he should maintain that 
it may exercise so high a power as that of taking life, merely as 
a matter of convenience or expediency—at the same time rejecting 
all that can give it efficacy, even as an expedient—denying, too, 
that it acts at all “‘ on the ground of moral guilt,” or that it has any 
divine institution, either as respects the particular penalty, or the 
general moral authority of government. There is no difficulty in 
understanding why the thorough-going and consistent opponent of 
the death penalty should be so hostile to the doctrine of retribution. 
He sees that if it is allowed to be made a question of desert or 
intrinsic demerit, the moral sense decides at once the whole con- 
troversy by a direct appeal to the fitness of things, without any 
long and utilitarian calculation of effects and consequences. It 
affirms a priori, and without hesitation, the solemn declaration of 
the patriarchal law, that for wilfully shedding the blood of a human 
being, the most fit and righteous retribution is the death of the 
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man who hath done this most wieked deed. It utters the same 
voice of God which proclaimed, Numbers, 35 : 33, ‘ There can 
be no cleansing made for blood that is shed, but by the blood of 
him that shed it.”’ How absurd to treat this and similar declara- 
tions as merely local and temporary statutes, and to talk of their 
being repealed! It is the declaration of a reason, a principle, 
which, if language can convey the impression, bears on its very 
face a universality and a permanence as wide and as immutable 
as the justice of God. There is nothing in the New Testament 
presenting more of these characteristics. ‘The only question for 
any serious mind is—Was it really uttered by God. 

But to return to the divine authority of the State and the magis- 
trate ;—the argument under this head is direct and short. It con- 
sists in the plainest exegesis of one of the most significant passages 
of the New ‘Testament. ‘ Dearly beloved,’ says the Apostle 
(Rom. 12:19) ‘* Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves (ui éavrods 
éxdixodvzes) for it is written, vengeance is mine :’’—épol éxdixnors, 
Nothing can be more conclusive, say some, against your doctrine 
of retribution. How often, too, is this text quoted to show “ the 
error of those, who,” in the language of the writer in the Demo- 
cratic Review, “‘ would grasp the awful power of retributive justice, 
and drag it down from the high and holy sphere to which it belongs, 
into the lower regions of human polity—thereby giving to earthly 
rulers, under the notion of a divine right, not only to protect socie- 
ty, but also to punish what they may view as moral guilt.”’ Truly 
it might seem so, even had the Apostle gone no farther; but how 
little is it generally adverted to, that closely following this, and 
in close and necessary connexion with it, is the very passage 
which most conclusively proves this very thing—namely, the divine 
and retributive authority of the magistrate as the minister of God. 
‘Vengeance is the Lord’s,”’ says the Apostle; but then, after a 
brief exhortation to abstinence from individual righting of wrongs, 
and as a reason for it, he immediately proceeds exegetically to 
show how, and through what means, this vengeance of the Lord 
is exercised upon actual outward crimes upon the earth ; as a part, 
though a far lower part, of that great administration of justice which 
embraces both worlds. “Let every soul,’? he immediately pro- 
ceeds (Ch. 13), be subject to the powers that are over us—(2Sovotacg 
imegezotouc), For the authority is not, except from God; and 
even the present existing authorities («i otgae ¢Sovcia:) are appointed 
of God. So that he that resisteth the authority, resisteth' the ordi- 
nance of God. For magistrates are not a terror to the good, but to the 


' 'The reference is not here to what may perhaps be rightful resistance (even though 
revolutionary) to an illegitimate law-lacking despotism, but to resistance to the lawful 
magistrate in the regular exercise of his power, under, and according to law. Nei- 
ther is there reference here to the tyrannical Roman emperor, but to the magistrate 
generally, or to the magustracy, as an office then existing, and which, by God’s appoint- 
ment, always would exist in the world. 
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wicked. Wouldst thou then not be afraid of the authority, do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. For HE 
IS GOD’S MINISTER TO THEE. But if thou doest evil, be 
‘afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is GOD’S 
MINISTER, an AVENGER (?xd:xos) upon him that doeth evil.” 

Can there possibly be a doubt as to the true meaning and 
spirit of this passage? Would not the opposing school have said 
at once, that it preached the retributive doctrine, and would they 
not have unsparingly condemned it therefor as harsh and unevan- 
gelical, if, instead of being the language of the Apostle, it had 
been found in some modern production advocating the divine right 
of government? It is quite common, on questions of this kind, to 
set off the New Testament against the Old, but here both breathe 
the same spirit. In both, the divine authority of the lawful magis- 
trate, as a minister of God, is not so much taught in the way of 
a new truth, as it is assumed as one long established and acknow- 
ledged. Among all nations, Gentile as well as Jewish, the judge- 
ship has ever been esteemed a sacred office, and he who held it, as 
even ranking among the ministers of religion. Diis tmmortalibus 
proximi sunt magistratus, says Cicero. ‘* And Jehoshaphat said 
unto the judges, ‘lake heed what ye do; for ye judge not for man 
simply, but for THE LORD. And now let the FEAR OF GOD 
be upon you, for with the Lord your God there is no injustice.””— 
2d Chron., 19: 6,7. The same idea is presented in the general 
directions given to magistrates, Deuteronomy, 1:17. “ Ye shall 
not respect persons in judgment; the cause of the small and the 
great alike shall ye hear; ye shall not be afraid of the face of man, 
for the judgment is God’s.”’ 

It is not extravagant to suppose, that the Apostle had these and 
similar places of the Old Testament in view when he made the 
declaration on which we are commenting. This remarkable pas- 
sage in Romans is introduced by him, both as a motive and as a 
reason for individual forbearance. It most certainly assumes to 
set forth the true power of the magistrate, the sanctions of his au- 
thority, and the grounds on which he is to be obeyed. He is the 
minister of God ; and so, some would say, is everything in the natu- 
ral world; but can we suppose that Paul made these solemn 
declarations, in the connexion in which they stand, with no higher 
sense than might be true of the wave that cast him on the shores 
of Melita? Can it be possible, that he would thus have trifled 
with his readers, by meaning no more than a physical power, 
when he calls it a “fear to the wicked, and a praise to those who 
do good?’ The moral aspect pervades every part. The ideas 
of desert, and of moral guilt as the ground of punishment, meet us 
in almost every word. How little, on the other hand, does it 
savor of, or rather how utterly alien is the whole spirit of the 
passage to those ideas of expediency, of convenience, of the mere- 
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ly economical authority of the magistrate as the majority’s servant, 
to which some would give the chief place in criminal jurisprudence. 
‘For he is the avenger’? (éxdioz), the same radical, which, in the 
verse introducing the whole passage (Rom. 12: 19), is applied 
to God— (émor 2xdixnorc) “Vengeance is mine*” It is, therefore, . 
the same vengeance, the same in kind, though lower in degree, 
and in application. It contains the same essential idea; an idea 
which is not in nature, nor in physical laws, nor in expediency. 
{t is an idea which must belong to a true morality, and in what- 





ever system it is not acknowledged, there this word has no real ‘ 
application. Such a system is merely physical, under whatever ; 
disguises it may seek to present the appearance of belonging to a 4 


higher department. ‘The most rude and imperfect administration 
into which the idea of desert truly enters, is better entitled to the 
name, moral, than any scheme, however apparently refined and 
civilized that rejects it. 

It is, in short, a power which is notin man, except as delegated 
to him from above. Is any one startled at this ; he should rather 
feel that the authority of the true magistrate is a fearful thing, 
because connected with the fear of God; and therefore to be 
reverenced, not simply on the ground of expediency, but ‘“‘ for 
conscience sake’’—did rijy ovveidnow (Rom. 13:5). He should 
feel that law and the State are not those popular playthings which 
many are accustomed to regard them; that they are something ’ 
more than the popular breath. He should examine carefully - 
whether, through the prevalence of a false philosophy, his own 
ideas may not have fallen far below the real standard. It may 
not, after all, be the meek spirit of humility, but something of a 
very different nature, which prompts us to sever the connexion 
between divine and human justice, to talk about ‘erring mor- 
tals,” and ‘‘ usurping the high’ and holy prerogatives of Hea- 
ven.’ We are so made, and such is our moral nature, and such 
are our fearful relations to things above us, that, though unholy and 
imperfect we may be, we must exercise, and be affected by, high 
and holy responsibilities. 

The then existing authorities spoken of in Romans 13, are 
doubtless those of the Roman Empire in its various departments. 
This fact is sometimes adduced in argument from two opposite 
motives. One class of writers would urge it in support of the 
higher sense ; for the purpose of showing @ fortiori, that the divine 
sanction was essential to the idea of present governments, 
because it had been declared to belong even to one of the worst 
of past times. If the Roman authorities were ordained of God, 
much more, would they say, should we regard in this light the 
magistracy of modern Christian countries. Others would contend, 
that the very fact of this being thus spoken of the wicked and cor- 
rupt Roman Powers, as they are pleased to style them, shows that 
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it was never intended to be taken in that higher sense which is 
maintained by the former class. Both we conceive, in certain 
respects, to be wrong. We do not think that the Apostle had in 
his mind the @ fortiori view; and much less, that he meant to 
reason so absurdly, as by the particular instance to abate the force 
of his own general proposition. ‘There is, besides, upon the minds 
of many, a popular delusion in reference to the civil condition of 
the world at that time. The imagination is filled with the thoughts 
of Tiberius, and Caligula, and Nero; whereas, it was not so 
much Cesar, as the Roman State and its collective authorities, to 
which allusion is made. This State and these authorities, imper- 
fect as they might be, were the grand conservatories of the justice 
and order of the world. ‘The city Rome, or the immediate conti- 
guity of the palace, was the chief seat of those tyrannies and 
cruelties which stand out so prominently on the page of history. 
The great mass of the people, in the different departments of the 
Empue, were as well governed under a Nero as under a Vespa- 
sian, or a ‘Trajan, or even an Antonine with all his stoical philoso- 
phy. ‘The general and ordinary administration of justice was little 
affected by the personal wickedness of the Emperor. In the age 
in which St. Paul wrote, the Roman Empire was, in gene- 
ral, under a system of law administered on as pure principles as 
even now prevail in most parts of the civilized world. When the 
immediate passions and jealousies of the great were not concerned 
(which they, in general, gratified within the circle of their own 
aristocratic class), crime was, for the most part, impartially pu- 
nished, and innocence protected in its rights. Indeed, in the ab- 
stract, the laws of the worst men, and even their abstract admi- 
nistration of justice, may be safely trusted, as being mainly founded 
on the sound principles of the moral sense, in all cases where in- 
dividual feeling or interest does not control. If this had not been 
the case in the Roman Empire, the Apostle would never have 
thus spoken of the then magistracy, as “a terror to evil-doers, and 
a praise to them that do well.’? And so in almost all civilized 
communities, the criminal jurisprudence has been grounded and 
exercised oft abstract principles far Letter than the personal cha- 
racter, either of the magistrates or of the people. In the abstract, 
all men love right and justice. ‘There has been more good govern- 
ment in the world, and more righteous applications of the princi- 
ples of justice to crime, than is generally allowed. The exceptions, 
in monarchical governments, have been of instances near the 
throne, and in democratic States, they have arisen in the midst of 
popular excitement ;—the reason in both cases being substantially 
the same, namely, that they have been brought, by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, within the sphere of the personal and animal desire 
overpowering the abstract and rational will. Such examples, too, 
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it should be remembered, stand out prominently, because they have 
formed the special subjects of history. 

Besides—the Roman Empire was a collection of States, each of 
which retained, in a great measure, its own laws and its own sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, which had come down from the ancestral 
times. Itis evident, then, that the Apostle had reference, not 
to Cesar, but to something far higher, which no Cesar and no 
people had ever created or could ever destroy—which lived on, 
and was destined to live on, amid all the convulsions of Roman 
despotism or of that Gothic turbulence by which it was to be suc- 
ceeded. 

We have here to do siinply with the general position—the State 
as a Power ordained of God, without pretending to decide some 
difficult questions which grow out of it. We believe that there 
are extremes, which, although they may be called States and go- 
vernments, are really not entitled to the name. ‘The essential idea 
may be lost in two ways, namely, by substituting in place of true 
law, the unchecked will of a single despot, or the unrestrained 
passions of a mass or mob. But where the State practically ends, 
and what may be justly styled a mere aggregated mass begins, it 
does not belong to our present argument to decide; although we 
think there are certain principles on which this matter admits of a 
tolerably accurate determination. Neither would we meddle with 
the question of the right to revolutionize, or violently modify the 
forms of government. Even through all such changes, the State 
ever survives. The political life, which now flows in our own 
civil institutions, apparently so young in respect to their outward 
forms, may be shown to be older than the Norman conquest, and 
in some respects to have been derived even from the old Roman 
State. However this may be, it does not affect the position, that 
in all established governments based upon law, and carrying on a 
regular administration of justice under acknowledged religious 
sanctions,there is a branch,—it may be a very inferior and imperfect 
one, yet still a branch of the great law system of the Universe— 
exercising a moral power, not given generally, like the laws of 
nature, but specially bestowed, as upon a divine institution; and 
that thus the magistrate is truly a minister of God, wielding a retribu- 
tive power—?xdix0s 19 16 xaxdy agdooorv1-— an AVENGER upon him 
that doeth evil.”’ In other words, he punishes crimes because they 
are wicked and wrong. 

Does any one say that this is extreme doctrine; it may be well 
worth inquiring, whether it may not be safer than that other ex- 
treme, into which our own age, and especially our own country, 
is so inclined to run. An affected reverence, and an undisguised 
irreligion, are both striving to carry to the widest extent the sepa- 
ration between the human and divine, the moral and the economi- 
cal, the political and the religious. The danger is increased by 
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the fact, that along with this, a spurious philosophy, assuming to 
be transcendental, is producing the same mischief by a seemingly 
contrary process, namely, by confounding them all indiscriminately 
together. This latter class profess to have an extraordinary faith 
in morality, in the Eternal, the religious, the absolute, the ideal. 
They adore the “ holiness of nature ;”’ they reverence the human 
as the divine, or rather “ the divine in the human ;” they are very 
fond of all *‘ high and holy principles.” But study their system, 
as far as it can be studied or understood, and it comes out that 
morality and nature, physical laws and moral laws, religion and 
science, grace and philosophy, spirit and matter, gravitation and 
holiness, Heaven and Earth, God and man, are all one, and all is 
nature, and the fear of God is the adoration of the universe. 

Our strong feeling in regard to the immense importance of the 
view we have labored to set forth, may blind us to certain aspects 
of this question, but we cannot help regarding it as, beyond almost 
everything else, the great question of the day. The fact that 
human government has these ultimate grounds and sanctions, may 
seem, theoretically, to be unaffected by men’s refusing to acknow- 
ledge it, or by their adopting a philosophy which is alien to the 
principle ; but we may well fear lest, when this idea is wholly 
lost, not only from the objective intellect, but from the inner con- 
science (where it may still reign even after speculation has rejected 
it), no mere human aggregation would long be entitled to the name, 
or be allowed to have any of the true sanctions or authority of 
government. This is a problem to which the course of events may 
give a most fearful solution ; presenting an issue which shall drive 
us back to a despised truth, if not through reverence for the Word 
of God, at least by the bitter experience arising from a rejection 
of its teaching. This truth, however, we would hope, may per- 
haps be yet conserved in a way less dangerous and dear. Many, 
we have reason to believe, are already led by the course of events, 
to look baek for the clear old landmarks of revelation; but with 
what contempt do others regard any reference to the Bible as any 
guide to right views on the nature of crime and justice, or the kind, 
degree, or ground of punishment; or, in fact, on any question 
whatever, relating to criminal jurisprudence! No age has been 
more distinguished than the present for zeal in circulating the letter 
of God’s Word; no one, we think, has been less inclined to go directly 
to the Scriptures, as “ profitable for instruction in all righteous- 
ness,” political, moral, and religious. 

There has lately appeared among us a new and strange pheno- 
menon. It is generally styled Lynchlaw. We may thus speak of 
it, because in our age and in our country it has assumed an aspect not 
belonging to those acts of violence in former times, which, at first 
view, might seem to be of a kindred nature. Violation of esta- 
blished law has ever heretofore been regarded as lawless, and that 
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too by the perpetrators themselves as well as by others. It has 
honestly called itself revolution, and alleged in its justification 
yarious motives and reasons; some good, some bad, sometimes 
righteous, and sometimes presented on the most unsubstantial pre- 
tences. Certain movements have been styled revolutions, that 
should perhaps have taken to themselves a better name; because 
they were in fact for the support and restoration of violated law, 
rather than for its subversion. But in general, what has hereto- 
fore been thus called, has never itself assumed the name of law ; 
at least in its incipient stages, and before time and the course of 
God’s providence had completely changed its historical character. 
Here, then, is the peculiarity of this modern phenomenon, the 
lynch code, that it professes itself to be law, and in fact the pure 
quintessence of law extracted directly, and in all its freshness, 
from the primary fountain in which all law originates. Those who 
carry it into effect, profess to get it right from the people, and to 
exercise it directly on that true and ultimate ground, as wel! as 
object, of all law and punishment, namely the tg conveni- 
ence, estimated directly by a majority of themselves, and without 
reference to any authority or sanction out of themselves. It very 
often, too, is quite punctilious about forms, and even at times 
affects great solemnity. It has its judges, its jurors, its witnesses, 
its oaths, its adjudications, its formal executions; yea, its chap- 
lains likewise; not unfrequently has it been known, in its great 
self-complacency, to invite even religion to mingle in its proceed- 
ings. Its fondness for arraying itself in the external robes of the 
old justice, is in proportion to a deep, though objectively ill-defined 
and obscurely apprehended sense of the lack of some eternal prin- 
ciple pertaining to true law, and which its imitator can never hope 
to possess. 

Now it may be well worth our while to inquire here wherein 
this essential difference consists ; and whether it is not in this divine 
sanction, which, notwithstanding all the influence of an opposing 
philosophy, is generally felt, if not acknowledged, to belong to the 
one, whilst it is totally absent from the other. 

Without going into any direct affirmative proof of this, we 
would prefer taking another and more negative course. We 
would ask those who adopt the popular theory as it is generally 
presented, and who reject the idea of any divine sanction and 
divine authority, except in that general physical meaning for or 
against which no one contends—we would most seriously ask such, 
how they think of making this essential difference between lynch 
law and the action of true government; in other words, a dis- 
tinction not in forms, nor in external circumstances, nor in objects 
simply, but in the ground, reason, and essence, of the two proce» 
dures? It cannot be in the degree of order; for it is a fact that 
the counterfeit, in some of our western and south-western states, 
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has had a method and a regularity beyond what even true law has 
sometimes exhibited in simpler ages and nations. Doubtless, in 
this respect, some of the lynching districts in Illinois have far 
excelled the ruder proceedings of the common law in the days of 
Alfred. ‘True government, it may be said by way of distinction, is 
the true popular will; but then lynch law professes to be the same, 
and, as far as this constitutes law, to have come more freshly and 
purely from the fountain head. It may moreover be urged, that 
the difference consists in lynch law being in opposition to a pre- 
vious expression of the popular will. But it is maintained, we say, 
and it results directly from that theory of government which admits of 
no superhuman element, that the people cannot so bind themselves, 
as to deprive themselves of the power to unbind what they them- 
selves have bound—and bound, too, only for what they regarded as 
their good. They may therefore dissolve it when and where they 
please, or whenever they may think their own better apprehended 
good may require such a proceeding. ‘This very doctrine has been 
loudly proclaimed in our own state capitol, by men of the highest 
standing in both political parties. 

True, it may be again replied, the people may change the law, 
even the fundamental law ; or, in more correct language, may give 
another and a new expression of the popular will. It must be done, 
however, they would say, in consistency with established forms, 
and according to methods previously declared to be legal. But 
what, asks perhaps another more advanced and _ philosophical 
reformer, what are these forms and legal methods, but this same 
popular will? A breath may unmake them as a breath has made. 
‘They may present delays and restrictions which the pudlic good 
may require to be disregarded. They may have been made, too, 
by ancestors, or people who had no right to bind the present gene- 
ration either as to forms or substance. Moreover, even if we live 
in the same generation in which they were made, and have even 
given our individual consent, it was only for the public good : this 
must be ever implied; and if the same public good requires that these 
forms be disregarded as causing an injurious delay, or a hindrance 
to the adoption of better methods, we have no right to make our 
former mistakes an impediment in the way of what is plainly 
counselled by a higher light and a more advanced progress. If 
these previous forms and methods require more than a majority before 
any modification either in form or substance can take place ; or if 
they pretend to specify of what persons such majority shall consist, 
this, of itself, may be termed, and has been termed, a violation of the 
fundamental principle of what is called free government ; it Is 
placing something back of the present popular will, regarded as 
now deciding on the present popular good. If this is allowed to a 
majority, it may be contended that it is only granting what belongs 
to them by nature. Any restrictions, therefore, as to time, place, 
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or manner, in which this popular will is to be expressed, may be 
treated as an unnatural impediment, and may be adjudged to inter- 
fere with the public good as much as a restriction of majorities, 
or any limitation in regard to numbers. If the majority represents 
this popular will, then no power back of it, or aside from it, can pre- 
scribe (any longer than such majority may choose to permit such 
prescription) of what kinds of persons it shall consist, or how, or 
when (with or without the sanction of any legislative body) it shall 
commence or proceed in its work of reform, whenever such reform 
shall be deemed to be necessary. 

In this direction, let it be followed ever so far, we shall fail in 
finding that of which we are in search—namely, the’essential dis- 
tinction between lynch, or false law, and true government. There 
is no ground on which one may be claimed to be the popular will 
acting for the popular good, that may not also be claimed for the 
other. But is it possible, an objector may say, that you cannot see 
the egregious fallacy of this reasoning? Is it not most evident that 
this radical difference between lynch law and true law consists in the 
fact, that those who assume to execute the former are only a part 
of the state, acting without the concurrence of the rest, and in defi- 
ance ofthe common law. This part, however, may be a majority ; 
and if, as it would be no extravagance to suppose, a number sufh- 
cient to be styled in ordinary language the mass of the commu- 
nity, should thus be found acting, or sanctioning actions, in viola- 
tion of previous forms—what then? Why, in that case it is justi- 
fiable lynch law, or it becomes, ipso facto, from this very circum- 
stance, the true law of the land. To pursue the matter, however, 
a little further, let us take the common case of a county, or a dis- 
trict of a state, resolving, for the public good, to dispense with pre- 
existent forms and statutes, on the ground that they furnish too 
slow a remedy, or, it may be, in their opinion, no remedy at all 
against a great and pressing evil. The popular will for this 
county or district (which is law for the time being) resolves to 
drive out Mormons, or to punish horse-thieves and gamblers. It 
may, however, be said that they have noright to doso,and that their 
popular will cannot be law, because they a are but a part of a whole, 
acting without the concurrence of the whole, or a majority of the 
whole, and, it may be, in opposition to the wishes of the whole. 
But, on the mere aggregation theory, what makes a whole, unless it 
be the several popular will of each and all the parts determining 
not only the power of a majority, but also what that whole or body 
is of which it is to be a majority? And again, what makes a 
part, but the popular will of that part determining not only to be a 
part, but also declaring of what whole it is to be a part? Surely, 
these are as much matters for the decision of the masses as any- 
thing else in the constitution of the state. The whole, therefore, 
can only be a whole of accumulation or aggregation, and its unity 
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can never transcend such totality—a totality resting ever on the 
consent of the people severally and collectively to remain such 
a whole, only for such times, and for such purposes, be they tem- 
porary or permanent, as their several or collective judgment of 
their several or collective good may decide. 

On any theory it must be true that the State is what it is by the 
law of the State, or, in other words, by the law of its being. It is 
by virtue of this, that New York is New York, and not Massa- 
chusetts,—or parts of New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 
On that scheme, then, which views the State as an aggregate 
without any transcending unity, this primary law of its being must 
be nothing else than the several popular will or wills of the parts 
composing the aggregation and constituting it a whole; and on 
the same ground, the cohesive principle of each and every part 
can be nothing more than its own several popular will, consenting 
to become or remain a part only until it may be led to regard the 
public good, either of itself, or of its former whole, as being best 
promoted by separate action. If this unity is styled a contract, 
still it is a contract made by the several parts for their own good 
reagectrelys and there being no higher arbiter, and no acknowledg- 
ment of a divine sanction, such consideration of the joint or several 
public good, combined with the physical strength of each part, can 
alone decide how long such contract shall continue; since, as must 
ever be implied, those who entered into it, or at any time consented 
to remain under it, did so only for their benefit, and for as long 
time as it should promote the benefit of themselves and their pos- 
terity. Its having become a part, too, may have been the act of 
ancestors, who, according to the most modern doctrine, had no 
right to bind their posterity to anything which said posterity could 
not at any time unbind. In short, its becoming, or even its 
remaining a part, is only a suspension, by its own active or passive 
will, of its own fundamental law; which fundamental law is nothing 
else than the exercise of that will, and which it may therefore 
sesume, whenever either its own or any larger public good (it 
heing in respect to its own action the only judge thereof) may 
require. In other words, it may at any time amend its separate 
natural constitution, by virtue of which alone it is linked to what 
it may choose to regard as a foreign whole; and this may be done 
permanently or temporarily ; it may be for all purposes, or it may 
be for special and transient peice A Should any one say 
that this doctrine must be as true of the subdivisions as of the divi- 
sions,—that it may be carried out, not only to counties, but to 
towns, and families, and individuals; and that thus the conse- 
quence would be a complete disorganization,—we cannot help it, 
we reply ; it is a direct result of a very popular political theory 
which denies to government any higher sanction, any higher 
authority, any stronger cohesion, and any higher unity, than the 
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popular will. Nota few, too, have thus carried it out to its widest 
extent. 

In this way, reasoning solely from the doctrine so much in 
vogue, one might maintain that a county of Illinois, in instituting 
what are styled lynch law proceedings against certain offenders, 
was acting according to its innate, inalienable sovereignty, and 
carrying out its popular will on the principle supposed to be at 
the foundation of all law, namely, the popular good, according to 
the best understanding that could be formed thereof by the present 
masses by whom such proceedings are supposed to be instituted. “At 
all events, if the actors in such scenes should be regarded as guilty 
of any wrong at all, it might be treated as belonging to that palliated 
class, now beginning to be recognised in our jurisprudence under 
the name of * political offences.” 

If now it should be urged, as it sometimes is, that this is all dealing 
in abstractions,—that the public good is not a mere matter of tem- 
porary convenience to be judged of by any part or any body of 
men, great or small, wise or ignorant, that chooses to undertake it, 
—that the preservation of great general principles is of far more 
importance, in respect to the true public good, than the immediate 
punishment of any number of counterfeiters, thieves, and gamblers, 
without the usual forms of law,—that the violation of these great 
general principles will, in the end, be productive of more evil than 
can possibly arise from any amount of temporary inconvenience,— 
that it is of the utmost importance that there should be stability in 
political institutions,—that “human government is a practical 
affair, not built out of abstractions, but of such materials as are 
best adapted to subserve the purposes of wisdom and goodness,” 
&c., &c.,—to all this we would most cordially say amen. This is 
all very good, but the man who is pressed to talk in this strain, is 
fast sliding off the ground of the modern popular theory of the 
State. He is bringing in higher expediencies, and these must 
carry him back to higher, and still higher, until he approaches the 
region of the absolute, or that ground which, by transcending, up- 
holds and conserves all true expediency. In other words, if he 
goes on in this way, he must soon arrive at what we cal] the moral 
power of government, as conservative of all lower interests. He will 
find, too, that he cannot rest in the moral severed from the reli- 
gious; in short, that he has no stopping place whatever, until he 
recognises true government, or law among men, as a special ordi- 
nance of Almighty God,—thus expressly declared to be by his 
inspired Apostle ; and that the true magistrate is God’s minister, 
“‘ an avenger upon those who do evil, and a praise to those who 
do well.” 

Here, then, is that great deficiency in lynch law to which we 
before alluded, and which is doubtless felt by the very actors who 
conduct its proceedings. It is the want of this very retributive or 
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moral power of law and punishment for which we contend. The 
one treats offences solely as inconveniences, the other regards them 
primarily as crimes or sins, or as inconveniences mainly because 
they are crimes. ‘The defect of lynch law is, in short, not the 
mere want of regularity ; it is not simply that it is a false expres- 
sion of the popular will; it is not that it does not aim at the popu- 
lar good; it is not that it is the act only of a part—for parts and 
wholes and all territorial divisions are but creations of law. It is, 
we repeat it, the want of that moral power which has always been 
felt to belong to true, as distinguished from false government. This 
feeling may not, in many cases, be so distinct as to have become 
the subject of objective contemplation ; still, almost all men do yet 
possess it. We may not know exactly whence it comes; we may 
not be able to determine historically, or philosophically, how these 
elements enter into the State; we may not be able*to answer all 
the objections that may be presented; yet still, there it is in the 
human soul. It is felt by the child, and it is felt by the man, that 
in true law there is something above us, something which comes 
down from heaven instead of coming up from the masses to be 
governed ; something, in short, commanding not only our respect, 
but our reverence. However feeble, at times, may be its influence, 

et to every sound mind there is a moral sentiment, even in witness- 
ing a criminal proceeding in some inferior justice’s court, which is 
never called out by the exciting spectacle of a whole district carry- 
ing into formal execution some lynch law sentence for what may 
be deemed a most important popular expediency. 

It cannot be denied that the spirit of disorder to which this name 
is given is extensively prevalent in our land. Against it, we firmly 
believe, all the common arguments will be found unavailing. In 
vain shall we attempt to stay it by appeals to national character, 
or national credit, or to the public security, or to the public conveni- 
ence, or to an “ enlightened self-interest.”’ Its only true cure will be 
found in the general diffusion of a moral and religious feeling in 
relation to law. Only let these moral ideas of justice and retribu- 
tion be retained in all their strength, together with the accompany- 
ing doctrine that human government, by the very fact of embracing 
them, is a part of the great moral administration of the universe, 
and men will not dare to trifle with it as they have done. 

But how shall we determine what the Slate is which has these 
elements, in distinction from the mob or mass meeting which has 
them not? This question can be answered, but it would take us 
too far from our present subject, and would require by itself a se- 
parate, and a prolonged discussion. It would lead to an examina- 
tion historically, as well as philosophically, of the ground, reason, 
idea, and origin of the State,—a question of too great magnitude 
to be treated as merely incidental to another topic. It is sufficient 
for our present argument to have presented the insuperable diffi- 
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culties in the way of those who hold that not only the forms, but 
the very right of government is founded alone upon an expedi- 
ency to be judged of by the governed ; that law is only the popu- 
lar will, and the magistrate nothing more than the representative 
of the people. 

We need not dwell long upon the objection, that such a view as 
we have taken confounds together the human and divine. This 
might be met at once by simply presenting the plain declaration of 
Scripture, that the human magistrate is truly God’s minister, and 
leaving the objector to solve his own difficulties ; for, even in this 
19th century, we are ever resolved to quote the Bible as decisive 
authority on all moral and political subjects of which it professes 
in any place to speak. ‘The answer, however, is close at hand. 
Human government, when rightly viewed, is, in fact, a department 
of the divine; they are truly the same, in two separate administra- 
tions. In the one, there is exercised an immediate, and in the other 
a mediate authority. ‘The lower department, or delegated adminis- 
tration, may be regarded as imperfect, because carried on by im- 
perfect agents; it may often be abused and perverted to the exe- 
cution of wrong purposes. ‘Thus, too, has it been with the church, 
and thus has it also been with that power of the parent which all 
ages have regarded as possessed of a sacred or religious character. 
Human government may in this way, at times, do much evil 
instead of the good for which it was designed; and the guilty 
actors, legislators, magistrates, and people, may be held responsible 
and punished for such abuse of an institution of God. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not at all affect our main position, that it is God’s 
appointed agent for the punishment and prevention of crimes and 
wicked acts upon our earth (primarily as crimes and wicked acts), 
and in necessary dependence upon this, forthe purpose of promot- 
ing the comfort and happiness of men in the enjoyment of order, 
peace, and security. ‘The lower, or human department, is of 
course necessarily limited in its objects, its subjects, its modes of 
proceeding, and the punishment it inflicts. It has, indeed, to do 
with thoughts, intents, and moral dispositions; but only as mani- 
fested in their ultimates, or as actions. ‘The higher not only takes 
cognisance of these directly in itself, and mediately through the 
lower, but also of moral or spiritual states as existing per se. It 
is the duty of human government to punish, and thus remove and 
prevent, all the wickedness it can reach. The proper limitations 
of its power, in this respect, arising from physical weakness, igno- 
rance, defect of evidence, peculiar condition of society, state of 
public sentiment, and even those imperfections or disabilities of its 
own for which it is responsible, will be best considered in treating 
of the objection as it sometimes rises in another form. 

But if a man is punished by the higher law of God, what would 
prevent his suffering twice for the same offence? That may be, 
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we answer, and no eternal principle, either of truth or equity, vio- 
lated by such a fact. ‘The offender may be regarded as visited 
with retribution in two aspects, corresponding to the spiritual and 
temporal aspects of his crime ; but, independent of this, both may 
be necessary to fill up the full measure of his desert. Besides, the 
objection, if it has any force at all, lies equally against human 
punishment on the sole ground of expediency. If an offence, in 
its whole extent under the universal government of God, deserves 
a certain amount of suffering and no more, then, on either scheme, 
what the criminal suffered in relation to the crime, let the motive 
of the human infliction be what it may, should be reckoned in the 
total amount. ‘The fact, if it were so, that the human judge did 
not intend it for desert, would not make it the less—suffering for 
the act. If the objection is presented in another shape, namely, 
that he who has been punished for a crime on earth, will, on the 
whole, suffer more than another, who, having committed the same 
offence or offences, has shunned the retributions of human law,— 
we can only say, that those who make this objection affirm that of 
‘which they know nothing ; nay more, that the moral sense and the 
Scriptures both warrant the rational belief, that he who has thus 
escaped all vengeance in this world, will on that very account 
experience a heavier doom in the next. We certainly would not 
wish to weaken any impressions of the awful retributions of the 
spiritual state, by such arithmetical comparisons, or by thus carry- 
ing forward balances of accounts from the present to the future ; 
yet still, whatever may be our estimates as to degree, it is enough 
if it can be maintained that justice and punishment are every where 
the same in essence, be the scale on which they are exhibited 
higher or lower, greater or less, human or divine. 

‘“¢ The murderer deserves to die,” says a late writer; “ but,” he 
continues, ‘ all men deserve to die, not only a natural but an eter- 
nal death. Hence if human governments punish men because 
they deserve it, why should not all men be put to death?” We 
think that we have met with this foolish argument before in the 
writings of Mr. Burleigh. ‘The only punishment we would wish 
to have inflicted on its ingenious authors is, that they should be 
compelled to put it in the syllogistic form, in order that its folly 
might stare them in the face. It has only one small defect, name- 
ly, a double or ambiguous middle term. It is only quietly assum- 
ed, that a natural] death, that is, one brought about in the ordinary 
course of nature or God’s providence,—although itself a penalty 
in respect to the higher administration,—is the same thing with the 
violent death inflicted by the hands of man on him who has super- 
added to his natural guilt the shedding of the blood of man. 
When this middle term can rightly embrace things so very differ- 
ent, and when the writer can make true what ought be his second 
premise, namely—“ all men deserve to die a violent death by the 
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hands of men,’’—then the argument may be worth something. 
The reference to the second or spiritual death must be regarded as 
thrown in as a blind, for surely it can have no proper weight 
whatever in coming to any right determination of the question. 
It certainly would not follow, on any scheme, whether of desert 
or expediency, that because human governments are unable to 
inflict the higher penalties, therefore they can inflict none. 

It would seem to be enough for our argument, that the Scrip- 
tures do most expressly recognise human government, viewed irre- 
spective of all particular forms, as an ordinance of God, and the 
magistrate as the minister of a moral justice. We may, however, 
without irreverence, inquire into the reason of such a constitution 
of things, and in so doing, may perhaps find it in a proper con- 
sideration of man’s true nature, of his relation to higher states of 
being, and of that moral training to which all his lower relations 
are intended to contribute. Here also will be found the grand 
difference between the two doctrines that are taught in relation to 
this matter. The one regards human law as intended only for the 
security of property, and what it styles personal rights. It views 
the natural condition of man as a state of war, and government as 
a scheme to defend himself against himself. With this end in 
view, and with nothing but this end in view, it can be shown, and 
we think it has been shown, that it will never attain even the 
lower object at which it aims ; it will not secure property, or main- 
tain peace, or defend man against himself. Without, however, 
again entering upon ground that has been partially occupied be- 
fore, we proceed to set forth another and a higher aim of the 
State; one which has been acknowledged by the profoundest 
thinkers of ancient or modern times. It may be well, in this 
respect, to;compare our Godwins, and Paines, and Combes, and 
Sampsons, with the master mind of antiquity. ‘* Before we can 
determine,” he says, “ the best Politeia, we must ascertain what 
is the most excellent life ”—+ agiorm tw. In doing this, he next 
tells us, we must estimate the relative value of the three classes of 
interests pertaining to humanity, namely, té txrds, xal 1a by o@uare, 
xal ta ty 1 wuyy—* those without, those of the body, and those 
of the soul”—or, to use the more modern style and order—soul, 
body and goods. ‘‘ If the soul,” he proceeds, ‘is more precious 
than property and the bod y—eizeg boriv 4 wy) xal tis xrijcews xal 
10} Guatos tyudtegov—then the best life is that which preserves 
the same analogy.” In this way, he maintains, the best state, or 
Tlohreia, isascertained. For the soul’s sake, then—rijs yuzijs Evexey 
—must the law have regard to person and goods, instead of view- 
ing the former, as the modern doctrine does, only in its relations 
as a means to the latter, and not in reference to its own spiritual 


' Aristotle, Politica, Lib. vii., ch. 1. 
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well-being as an end. ‘The same high ground is more distinctly 
taken by Plato. O08 10 oWfecOar udvoy arOgdnove x, 1. h. 10 Ob Ge 
Beltiorous yiyveaGas togovtoy yodvoy dooy dy oow—** The state is not 
for security simply, but that men may become morally best or most 
excellent (as fedréorovs most clearly signifies) during the whole 
period of their existence.” How refreshing to turn from some 
modern productions to the writings of these noble old heathen! 
They may not have intended, by some of the expressions we have 
quoted from them, the same elevated sense which their own terms 
would suggest to a Christian statesman; yet limit them as we 
may, they are the language of a very different theory from that 
which denies that human law “has anything to do with moral 
considerations,”’ or that it has any legitimate objects of its care 
besides the security of body and goods. To this effect the Stagy- 
rite maintains, in the same chapter, that the great end of the State 
is the absolute instead of the relative perfection of humanity. 
“‘ Since then,”’ says he, ‘‘to each man there is blessedness in pro- 
portion to his virtue and moral wisdom (ggovjoews), and actions 
corresponding thereto, let the above principle, namely, that the 
attainment of such blessedness is the end of every good Polity, be 
regarded as established by us; in which also we refer to God as a 
witness, who is blessed and happy, not by reason of external 
goods (1é tx1ds) but in himself, and because he is what he is.’” 
According to this theory, then, the State is designed, not so much 
for defence against the animal nature, as for the cultivation of the 
moral and spiritual,—to train the soul to obedience to law, as law, 
instead of the mere following of what may be called an enlighten- 
ed sense of convenience. Its great design,—and every true politi- 
cal organism, however rude, in some measure fulfils it,—is to call 
men away from the personal, the individual, the animal, to that 
higher, abstract, and rational life of humanity, which each man lives 
as a member of a whole or organism—itself subordinate to, and 
connected with, that great whole of which God is the head and 
the Divine reason the everlasting law. ‘Propose to any man,” 
says a late popular writer on crime and punishment, ‘that 
which is for .his own interest, and convince him by argument that 
it is so, and try whether he will refuse it.”* This he calls 
“ruling men through the medium of the understanding.”’ Now, 
without adverting to the difficulty of convincing a man as to his 
true or highest interests, we would say that the purpose of al] law 
and government, as instituted by God, is to get him out of the 
animal method of regulating his conduct by calculations of in- 
terests, or by balancings of accounts between himself and the mere 
aggregation of individuals with which he may be locally connected. 
1 Legg. Leip., p. 116. ? Arist., Politica, vii., 1. 
3 Roscoe, on Penal Jurisprudence, Part IIL, p. 115. 
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It is to habituate him to the contemptation of living by a rule of 
acknowledged right, instead of the estimates of self interest, be it 
dark or enlightened; in other words, to regulate his conduct, not 
by the “‘ understanding,’ in the above sense of the term (and 
which varies with each man’s view of his own circumstances) , but 
by conscience, and that abstract reason of the race of which law, 
even human law, with all its imperfections, is the truest and most 
unchanging earthly exponent. In this sense, government is not a 
‘“‘necessary evil”? of which the less we have the better, but an 
appointed means to our highest well-being. 

Without, however, entering here upon a more extended dis- 
cussion of the direct question at issue between these two theo- 
ries,—namely, of living by the understanding and of living by 
conscience,—we would at present simply insist upon the matter 
of fact, that, by reason of the constitution and actual circum- 
stances of men, our first ideas of law, of punishment, of justice, 
and desert, do necessarily receive their first objective suggestions 
and illustrations from earthly laws and earthly tribunals. The 
latter are the necessary chronological antecedents through which 
the former are developed. In this respect, there is attached to 
them an importance for good or evil, immensely beyond any 
utilities they may possess for the conservation of property and 
order; and in this fact, too, we see the reason why God has 
not left such vital influences to themselves without the regu- 
lation of his own sanction and appointment. The lower, from 
the very nature of things, become types of the higher. The 
lower law and the lower justice are the first media through 
which the higher are necessarily read and contemplated. First 
is that which is earthly, and then that which is heavenly; 
first that which is temporal, and then that which is eternal. 
If there is a true and eternal justice, a true retribution, or, in 
other words, a divine justice and a divine retribution, then is it 
of infinite moment that our first mental impressions in the use of 
these and kindred words, should have no associations that are not 
in harmony with these high and unchangeable verities. Neither 
the child nor the man, when unsophisticated, has any thought of 
two sets of ideas, essentially distinct, corresponding to these two 
sets of terms when severally used in their divine and human 
relations ; although it may be evident to the most untaught intel- 
lect, that there is an immense difference in degree and in the 
nature of their applications. If the ideas are essentially distinct, 
the employment of the same terms for both must necessarily be a 
source of error. It will inevitably bring down, in our conception, 
the divine to our assumed standard of the human, or falsely 
raise the human to meet a depressed standard of the divine. 
Although substantially the same in their results, yet the first is the 
more common and natural method as we see it exemplified in 
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those who wholly deny any such thing as retribution to the 
divine government. 

If our first impressions, then, are necessarily connected with the 
proceedings of human tribunals, the idea of the human justice 
must precede that of the divine. Ifthe former is held to have no 
reference to desert or retribution as the ground of punishment, 
such will necessarily be the first, and, because the first, the most 
lasting impression connected with the term as used of the govern- 
ment of God. If our earliest conceptions of human law should 
lead us habitually to regard it as having strictly no moral charac- 
ter, the soul is just in a proper condition to receive the doctrine 
(now such a favorite with some), that what is called the divine 
government is merely a scheme of physical laws for physical ends ; 
punishing, as it is commonly said, by necessary physical conse- 
quences, and with nothing strictly of a penal, retributive, or 
avenging character, as these terms have been ever used in human 
Janguage. In short, if the one has no other and no higher aim 
than what is usually styled expediency, the conceptions of the 
other will partake of the same character; and thus, in place of 
a true morality, the epicurean doctrine, that happiness instead of 
right, or happiness as synonymous with right, is the end of being, 
becomes the law of the universe. There is, in other words, no- 
where any right except success in the attainment of the greatest 
amount of “ pleasing sensations ;”’ there is no wrong except an 
intellectual mistake as to the method by which this attainment 
can be secured; there is no other punishment than the phy- 
sical ill consequences of such mistake, producing a reform con- 
sisting in the rectification of such error. In short, there are not 
only no acts, but also no states of soul, which, in themselves, and 
irrespective of consequences, have an eternal right or wrong ; there 
is strictly no morality, no desert, no retribution, and of course no 
genuine conviction of sin in the universe. All terms implying 
such ideas must either be accommodated to the physical scheme, 
or they have absolutely no meaning as they have, since the time 
of Adam, been invariably used among mankind. ‘This, to use 
the before quoted declaration of Mr. Roscoe, is the theory of 
“regulating human conduct through the medium of the under- 
standing,” or enlightened sense of convenience, without any 
appeal to the conscience as a distinct and higher department of 
the soul. It uses language which would have shocked some of 
the best and wisest among the heathen. It affirms, what Cicero 
would have abhorred, that virtue is only a means—a means to 
happiness—and that happiness, ‘‘ or pleasing sensations,”’ is the end 
instead of the appointed reward of virtue. 

If, then, human law is thus the schoolmaster to lead us to the 
divine, with what solicitude should we see to it that a false philo- 
sophy does not dictate to it a lesson, which, when carried out, will 
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turn what would otherwise be the highest truths into the most 
deadly poison for the soul. In view of this, too, we may see why 
the author of the Scriptures has taken so much pains to declare 
that human government, instead of being a self-created and self- 
grounded system of expediency, is an ordinance of God, and that 
the lawful magistrate is truly his minister—* an avenger upon him 
that doth evil.” 

We need no stronger proof of the truth and importance of the 
above positions, in a practical point of view, than the fact that almost 
all who faithfully carry out the opposing views in regard to human 
law, do proceed onward to their legitimate consequences. Those 
of this class who mingle a philosophy with their speculations, or 
who have no established church to keep them sound in their the- 
ology in spite of their heresies on other subjects, or who have no 
vulgar fear lest it should not be thought respectable to maintain the 
same opinions with Paine and Godwin—those of this class, we say, 
who deny the doctrine of retribution and desert as an element of 
human justice, seldom stop short of the same denial in regard 
to the divine government. All who travel this road most 
faithfully do come out at a certain place, and such being the fact, 
it is vain and absurd to deny that the road naturally leads there. 
The most consistent reasoners against capital punishment do now, 
almost all of them, belong to this ultra school. Some, on this 
account, have, as we have seen, expressly repudiated the words 
penal and punishment as conveying false ideas. ‘The pressure of 
the argument has also brought them to see such an intimate con- 
nexion between the retributive principle and the warning or pre- 
ventive effect upon others, that they have come, at last, openly 
and boldly to avow the safe keeping of the criminal, and his refor- 
mation, to be the only grounds on which society can employ 
towards him any violence or constraint. With them crime is dis- 
ease, and punishment is cure, not only on earth, but throughout 
the universe. 

For the establishment of these views, they labor most assidu- 
ously to break down those institutions, which, in reference both to 
the ordinance and providence of God, have ever been regarded as 
the nurseries of opposing sentiments. Among these, the family 
and the school rank next to the State. In the former, the child’s 
first idea of law should be the authority of the parent, as bestowed 
by God, and his first thought of punishment should embrace the 
idea of desert or moral guilt. He should be told that a viola- 
tion of the one is in reality a breach of a divine commandment, 
and that its penalty, though infinitely less in degree, involves the 
same primary idea that belongs to the retributions of eternity. 
The other theory assumes to be more refined and humane ; it claims, 
as a peculiar excellence, to proceed on a benevolent expediency, 
and to have in view the good of the child, whilst the former, it 
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declares, inculcates a stern and odious vengeance. It pretends to 
govern by the higher mode of addressing the understanding, and 
to produce a love of right and justice by a discovery of their utili- 
ties. So also in the school, it assumes to appeal to the higher 
sentiments as something distinct from the conscience, and repre- 
sents submission to authority without an explanation, at every 
step, of the expediencies thereof, as a lesson addressed to the 
lower faculties of the soul. It of course declaims loudly against 
all corporeal punishment as contrary to the spirit of the age, and 
deriving all its support from the precepts of an antiquated book. 

The other, or Scriptural system, holds all authority acknowledged 
to be lawful (such as beyond all question is that of a parent overa 
child, and of the teacher over the pupil committed to his care) , to be 
the authority of God, and that submission to it under this view, 
and without reference to its utilities as the ground thereof, is not 
only the highest lesson reason ever taught to a human being, but 
the one which, above all others, this age needs to learn in respect 
to the school, the family, and the State; a lesson, too, which, 
when received with docility into the soul, will be the surest gua- 
rantee of a consequent enlightenment of the understanding, and 
of the truest mental independence. The opposite is that wretched 
counterfeit, calling itself independence and freedom of thought, but 
which, in fact, is aservile fear of anything like first truths or settled 
opinions—a base subjection to the individual will led captive by 
everything choosing to style itself a reform, or a new idea, or the 
spirit of the age. 

All true authority is from God, who throughout the Bible assigns 
no other reason as the ground of his laws than the oft repeated ANI 
JEHOVAH, and who, in striking contrast with favorite theories of 
obligation, self-love, utility, benevolence, &c., ever challenges obe- 
dience on the ground of his own proper Deity,as Creator, self-exist- 
ent, eternal, and possessing a righteousness not to be questioned even 
in the conception—a righteousness upholding all true expediency ; 
therefore upholding, because having a position immensely above tt ; 
therefore conserving, because unmeasured by it; and therefore 
securing all happiness, for the reason, that it maintains its own 
high positign as an end, instead of destroying all good by suffering 
itself to take the subordinate station of a means. Every violation 
of true authority is, therefore, an offence against God ; all punish- 
ment of it, consequently, is primarily because it is wicked and on 
the ground of moral desert. These are the lessons which the 
spirit of Jaw should constantly teach the child, the pupil, and the 
citizen. When and where they are deeply implanted in the inmost 
soul, and, by living in the conscience, become a part of our moral 
and political being, then and there (although not their highest 
aim, and because they are not their highest aim) will there be a 
security for person and for property, which no philosophy of expe- 
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diency will ever effectually conserve, although it may profess the 
benevolence of an angel, and a wisdom wiser than that which dic- 
tated the Scriptures for our instruction in all righteousness. When 
these views are clearly maintained, it is perceived that all true 

overnment is one, and that every lower grade, such as the State 
and the family, are departments of this one government of the 
universe, interpenetrated according to their degree of perfection 
with the same spirit, having, essentially, one nature of law, one 
nature of justice, one nature of punishment, one retribution in 
kind if not in degree, and basing its judgments primarily on the 
ground of moral demerit,—in short, all presenting, according to 
their several powers and jurisdictions, the one and the same immu- 
table moral idea. 

In connexion with such views we may estimate the value of 
that vulgar rhetoric which blends, in such illogical and unphiloso- 
phical confusion, vengeance, and retribution, and revergeful spirit; 
and talks about “the passionless nature of law;” as though 
this was not the very reason why the law is passionless, because, 
instead of a popular expediency that might be swayed by every 
irrational impulse, and which so easily runs down to personal indi- 
vidual or aggregate revenge, it keeps in mind that holy principle 
of retribution, which, far from having anything akin to the nar- 
rowness of individual feeling, takes a range beyond the earth, and 
claims alliance with all that is eternal, immutable, calm, and abso- 
lute, in the universe of God. If law is ‘ passionless” only in 
proportion as it lacks the retributive principle, then what must be 
thought of Heaven’s justice by those who admit that this is an 
element of it? ‘ The law,” says one, * which condemns a human 
being to death, should be perfectly free from the least appearance 
of revenge.”? It never will be wholly so, we reply, as long as it 
assumes so solemn a prerogative on no higher ground than a selfish 
expediency. It never will keep its hold on the consciences of 
men, or long retain its place in the statute-book, unless it is 
regarded as punishing the crime because it deserves the punish- 
ment,—because God has therefore commanded it, and because a 
moral reason higher than any temporal expediency most impera- 
tively demands it likewise. 

The writer, to whom we have frequently alluded, is fond of 
delivering eulogies on the ‘* majesty of human law.” “ It is pas- 
sionless,’’ he says, ‘‘ calm, inflexible ;”’ ‘it is an awful power’’— 
‘it is the severity of goodness itself,” &c., &c. Now to this, we 
would most cordially say amen ; but for what purpose is it intend- 
ed? If arguments in which such rhetoric enters have any drift or 
meaning, it must be that human law has all these excellencies, 
because it has not the odious principle of retribution, or (to 
deprive such writers of the ad captandum benefit of what to some is 
a very ugly word) does not punish crime on the ground of moral 
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desert. Its peculiar excellency, then, is placed in the very circum- 
stance in which it is said to differ from the divine law; which is 
acknowledged by many of this class to contain the principle of 
retribution, and to punish sin because it deserves to be punished. 
But is not the divine law ‘“ passionless, calm, majestic?’ Is it 
not “‘an awful power?” Is it not ‘*the severity of goodness?” 
But is it not also retributive, and does it not possess all these 
excellencies ?—is it not calm, majestic, severe in goodness, just 
because it is retributive ?—in other words, because it 1s a true moral 
power,—because it inhabits a region where all expediency is subor- 
dinate to that holy principle which looks to moral desert as the 
absolute *ground of all penal law; and in so doing (as we have 
said before, but cannot repeat too often), effectually secures all 
lower aims ? 

There is no consistency in such declamation. If retributive jus- 
tice is no part of human law, because it would in that case be 
revengeful, it can form no part of the divine. So decides the 
moral sense and also the speculative reason ; and we have a good 
proof of this in the fact, that all those who are the most consistent 
on this question do thus carry out their conclusion to its legitimate 
results. We cannot help regarding it as indeed a most blessed 
provision of God’s economy, that error is thus ever forced onwards 
to develope itself. It cannot rest in midway positions, but must 
go on until it stands before us in all its deformity, to show at what 
an immense sacrifice of first truths its dreadful consistency is to be 
maintained. ‘There will always be ultra reformers, who will thus 
push out their doctrine, and whose very extravagance will be made 
of service to the cause of truth, by bringing boldly to the light, 
what might long have concealed its poison under the guise of a 
moderate and respectable orthodoxy. 

It remains now for us to consider some of the more common 
objections that are presented to the doctrine of desert as a ground 
of punishment and an element of human law. 

It is urged, that the moral sense of man is not competent to 
decide upon the intrinsic demerit of offences, or their relative pro 
portions in a proper gradation of punishments to be prescribed by 
human law. 

The objection is of the same nature with that, which, in the phi- 
losophy of a former age, denied the existence of any moral sense 
at all. This latter opinion was supported by arguments drawn 
from the varying decisions of different times and people. What 
had been held to be a crime in one age, and one nation, had not 
been so regarded in another. Theft, it was said—and this was a 
standing illustration—was not regarded as criminal in Sparta, but 
rather praiseworthy, if it was so practised as to exercise that useful 
faculty, cunning, or skill in deception and concealment. Now we 
need no better proof than this trite example, if founded on fact, to 
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show that whenever the conscience has not been true to its office, 
and has permitted gross error, it has been because a vile system of 
political economy, or political expediency, had been suffered to 
take its place and supersede its decisions. We would much rather 
trust the decisions even of a Spartan conscience—unprincipled 
and deceptive as that people were, beyond any nation of anti- 
quity—than any view of right derived solely from a scheme of 
national expediency. Had the moral sense alone been suffered to 
decide, no doubt theft would have been punished in Sparta with as 
much rigor and ignominy as under the Jewish law. 

Commercia! England presents another illustration of the same 
truth. It is often asked—If the moral sense is competent to 
decide on the proper gradations of punishment, how comes it that 
in one of the mest enlightened nations of the globe, murder and 
forgery are visited with the same penalty? We answer again— 
this has not been caused by an erroneous decision of the moral 
sense of the nation, but by a low doctrine of expediency, in which 
a regard to property was suffered to take the place of the holier, 
and because the holier, therefore the wiser principle. The ra 
éxté:, according to Aristotle’s classification, took precedence in this 
respect of r& ti; wuzis. ‘The common law has ever had more 
respect to property, and Jess to purely moral considerations, than 
the Roman or civil, which was adopted in other nations of Europe.1 
It is this very doctrine of utility or public convenience as the 
highest ground of law, which, as far as it goes, has committed the 
error that its advocates would now charge upon the moral incom- 
petency. Had the whole matter been Tett to the decision of the 
moral nature, or had property and expediency been forced to keep 
silence, and not to interfere with those more ultimate grounds on 
which the law’s more clear and righteous judgments would have 
been based, England would have had a far better code of criminal 
jurisprudence,—one that would not have shocked and deranged the 
moral sense by its anomalies,—thus, for this very cause, ena 
ing a fearful source of depravity ;—a code, too, which doubtless, in 
the end, would have done more to conserve the interests of property 
than any scheme of penalties seeming to be more especially 
grounded upon them. 

There is an affected humility in this objection for which we have 
no respect. It has much to say about “‘ usurping the prerogatives 
of the Almighty,” and of “frail humanity presuming to sit in 
judgment on human sins ;”’ but, when viewed in connexion with 
all this, how strange the fact, that after God has enlightened human 
darkness as to the proper penalty due to certain crimes,—when, in 
other words, he has most expressly revealed to us that the mur- 
derer ought to be put to death by the hands of men, none are more 

1 This is said comparatively, for the jurisprudence of England, with all its anoma- 
lies, is, like that of all other nations, mainly based on moral grounds, 
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ready to despise such authority, than the very class who are always 
so fond of presenting this objection of man’s incompetency. 

Besides, who cannot see that the objection, if it have any rele- 
vancy at all, applies with even greater force to that scheme which 
grounds punishment solely on expediency? How easy would it be, 
and how much more in accordance with truth, to enlarge upon 
man’s incapacity to determine what is truly expedient, and upon 
the mistakes, which, ever since the fall—when he first tried the ex- 
periment of “ living by the understanding” instead of the consci- 
ence—he has been making in respect to his highest good! We may 
more safely trust the moral sense in these matters, than this self- 
blinded, calculating doctrine of economical expediency. ‘There is 
no blinder guide in regard to the highest good than what is called 
an enlightened self-interest. The principle, when taken out 
of its subordinate place and made supreme, becomes, in conse- 
quence of this false position, essential darkness, and cannot either 
give light or be enlightened. That individual certainly acts the 
wisest, who, in the regulation of his own conduct, trusts the mora! 
sense, and by the very act of trusting gives growing clearness an< 
strength to its decisions. 

It is doubtless most certain that man is incompetent to decide 
the intrinsic demerit of crime, regarded in its whole extent as 
embracing all its spiritual and subjective as well as outward 
aspects; but this is very different from the proposition, that in 
reference to the latter he may not institute a proper gradation ; 
especially when divine wisdom, by revealing the proper human 
penalty for the highest crime in the scale, has given him a starting 
measure for all the rest. There is, moreover, no inconsistency in 
maintaining that human government is a divine institution, and yet 
admitting that it is imperfect. We say the same of the Church, 
of the family, of the creation,—of his own heavens, even, “ which 
are not pure in His sight’’—yea, of all things aside from the perfect 
God himself. 

A second objection we have seen thus expressed: “ If punish- 
ment is inflicted by man, on the ground that crime deserves it, then 
it must always be inflicted, and there is no room for pardon.” 

The answer presents itself at once. It arises out of what has 
just been said of the human administration of justice being imper- 
fect because intrusted to imperfect agents, although this does not 
derogate from the doctrine of its divine institution. There may 
be the highest wisdom in employing imperfect beings in divine and 
elevated employments, associated, as all true law and justice must 
be, with the eternal and the absolute,—and this, too, as a divine 
means for elevating their moral nature. However this may be, 
the necessity of a pardoning department springs out of this imper- 
fection of human tribunals, and cannot affect the ultimate grounds 
on which they should ever proceed. In the immediate government 
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of God, there can be no such thing as pardon except on the ground 
of full and perfect satisfaction. ‘The mercy is in the voluntary 
substitute and the agents in his voluntary substitution; but this 
would lead us to discuss a subject beyond, although not irrelevant 
to, our argument. In human law, however, pardon is simply an 
expedient to remedy the necessary imperfections of human justice. 
The executive, or whoever exercises the power, is, in this respect, 
simply a higher judicial officer to correct the supposed mistakes of 
courts; especially when made known by subsequently discovered 
testimony. But how this interferes with the doctrine, that the law 
punishes the criminal because he deserves to suffer, we cannot 
understand ; or how the objection does not apply with as much 
force, if it have any, to the economical scheme as to any other. 

Whoever places this power of pardon in human law on the 
ground of clemency, irrespective of the considerations above named, 
forms a totally faise conception of its nature; and those executive 
officers who have regarded it as a power to be exercised at their 
pleasure, have abused one of the most sacred duties of the judicial 
department. It must be placed, either on the ground of such clear 
discovery of error as would have warranted an acquittal, or of such 
probability of mistake, as, (although not sufficient for the former 
purpose) would justify a remission of the penalty as the safer 
course, under all the circumstances of the case. So that pardon 
implies still the idea of guilt or suspicion of guilt. When the sub- 
sequently discovered evidence is such as to remove all doubt in 
respect to innocence, then the reversion of the sentence, notwith- 
standing it has begun to be carried into effect, should be called by 
some other ame. In fact, it is a strong support of our view, that 
the very terms, pardon and clemency, imply the existence of intrin- 
sic moral distinctions, recognised by law as lying at the foundation 
of certain proceedings, whilst they have no place in others. Who 
would not revolt at the utter absurdity of pardoning a man from a 
pest-house or a lunatic asylum 2? 

A third objection is—that “if crime is punished for its intrinsic 
demerit, it would be right to punish all violations of law, civil, 
physical, or religious—those which determine our relations to God, 
and those which involve our relations to society.”” All this would 
come, it is said, if human law punishes men “ because they deserve 
to suffer.”” But suppose government punishes on the other ground, 
which is such a favorite with many philanthropists, namely, refor- 
mation. ‘Then why, we ask, must not the same consequences fol- 
low in the one case asin the other? Then, to accommodate to 
our purpose the same language—“‘ it would be right to punish (if 
we may use the term) for the sake of reforming men from all wil- 
ful on of law, civil, physical, and religious—those which 
determine man’s relation to God and those which involve his rela- 
tions to society.” The argument in the one case would be just as 
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good as in the other. In neither is it good for anything. What- 
ever may be the end of government, it is bound to carry out that 
end to its fullest possible extent, by all the means (and we shall 
afterwards limit and define what we mean by available means) 
which lie within its power. In neither case, however, whether 
government punishes retributively, or for the sake of reformation, 
or of prevention, would it be bound to visit with retribution every- 
thing which might deserve retribution, any more than it would be 
bound to attempt the reformation of every person or thing that 
might need reformation, or to prevent everything which might 
justly be regarded as an evil or inconvenience. And this for the 
simple and obvious reason, that there would be many things beyond 
its power in all these cases. On neither scheme would it follow 
that the State was bound to punish always, and to punish every- 
thing, and to punish irrespective of all considerations of its moral 
or physical capacity for so doing. ‘There are certain very bad 
crimes, and vices, and states of soul, which it could neither reach 
to reform, remove as nuisances and inconveniences (although such 
they doubtless are in the very highest degree), nor punish: retri- 
butively, because they are entirely beyond the satisfactory cogni- 
tion of human evidence, or because the State has not enough of 
moral vigor in consequence of a powerful adverse and yet uncor- 
rected public sentiment. 

Let us try the economical theory by the same test. Why does 
it not remove certain acknowledged evils which are known to have 
the most injurious effects upon the temporal welfare of society ? 
The answer, it may be said, is most plain. In a given state of 
things they cannot be removed without danger of producing a 
greater inconvenience. And so we say, and the reply is equally 
obvious and conclusive—there are some sins which, as society is 
constituted, you cannot visit with their justly deserved retribution 
without danger of committing a greater injustice. 

In regard to this objection we would not at all hesitate to take 
the widest theoretical ground. Human government, we main- 
tain, and we think have proved, to be instituted and designed by 
God, as, in the most real sense, a moral power,—economical and 
truly useful just in proportion as it possesses this primary character. 
It was intended to have to do with the conscience. It is some- 
thing which we have no right to dispense with, even although it 
might be fancied, that in respect to body and goods we might get 
along tolerably well without it. It is a great moral means of 
God’s appointment, in the use of which men are to be trained, or 
to train themselves, to live soberly and righteously in the present 
world, whilst preparing for the higher retributions of another state 
of being having relation to another Jaw of concurrent and super- 
visory jurisdiction ; which latter law, although higher and more 
spiritual, has yet the same ultimate ideas of desert and justice. It 
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is, with all its imperfection, a type through which we read the 
administration of the higher justice. It is our schoolmaster, our 
first teacher, in connexion with whose lessons are called out our 
first ideas of right and desert in their objective presentations as 
connected with positive Jaw, and which we afterwards transfer to 
the divine government. It contains, too, a power that does not 
belong to individuals, or to any aggregations of individuals, but 
comes to it as positive institution of God, invested on this very 
account with a moral character. 

For these reasons we hesitate not to take the position, that it is 
the office of human government to punish and remove all moral 
evils within its earthly jurisdiction, which it can punish. Its _pre- 
rogatives and duties are only limited by its inability. This may 
be of various kinds. It may be physical weakness. In respect to 
some crimes, it may be an impossibility of applying correct evi- 
dence. It may be an ignorance on the part of the governed which 
cannot easily be remedied in our present imperfect state. It may 
be a false public sentiment on the part of the people, which, 
although not the law, nor the ground of the law, may yet be a 
conceded and excusing impediment in the way of its action. It 
may be, in short, any imperfection in the nature of human things, 
or in the state of society (to be judged of by those who have the 
sovereignty and responsibility, and on their responsibility) , which 
renders it morally or physically impossible to do justice to certain 
offences, without danger of greater injustice in some other quarter. 
Some crimes cannot be punished (and therefore the law in that 
state of things ought not to punish them), because a large part of 
the population is not yet sufficiently advanced to regard them as 
crimes ;—serious differences of opinion, whether moral, religious, 
political, or even economical, thus becoming real impediments. 
We do not say that in such cases the people are absolved from 
all responsibility, but only assign it as a reason, why under certain 
circumstances, to which the State or government must have respect, 
it cannot exercise the moral or even economical action which in 
other cases it rightfully may and ought. Other offenders may 
escape, because, where there cannot be absolute certainty, mistakes 
in relation to them would endanger most important institutions 
with which such offences are naturally connected. Thus covet- 
ousness, and want of charity, cannot be punished, until society is so 
advanced in moral wisdom as to be capable of making distinctions 
which are now but dimly perceived. To compel the rich, for 
example, by law or threats of punishment (except by way of 
general tax), to give charity to the poor, would be, in fact, giving 
others a property, or community of property, in their possessions. 
It would, of course, defeat the very important ends for which sepa- 
rate property, with all its acknowledged evils, is allowed in the 
State and sanctioned by God. It would annihilate the very virtue 
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it would aim to enforce, by taking away the grounds on which 
alone it can be exercised, and which were doubtless intended as 
furnishing the means and field of its disciplinary culture. In 
other words, it is better for a temporal jurisdiction to leave unpu- 
nished the odious offence of covetousness, than to give rise to a 
state of things in which there could be no exercise of the heavenly 
grace of charity. Hence, we say, it is one of those sins which lie 
without the range of the State’s ability, and which must, therefore, 
be remitted solely to the ultimate and divine justice. 

All such we style disabilities, or imperfections, if the latter 
term is preferred ; but these, we also believe, will become less and 
less in proportion as human government, under all the circum- 
stances in which it may be placed, acis for the moral end for which 
it was instituted, and faithfully keeps in view its own high and 
sacred character. As the individual man improves in virtue by 
the exercise of virtue, daily removing personal, moral and physical 
impediments, and acquiring higher capacities, so the State that 
most faithfully uses the moral power with which God has intrusted 
it, according to its measure, will constantly acquire moral strength, 
moral wisdom, and, in short, capacities of every kind for the just 
and safe performance of all its functions as a minister, on earth, of 
God’s eternal righteousness. 

Certainly it would be a most highly desirable state of society, 
when such procedures could safely take place, sanctioned by the 
pure moral feeling of the nation, and freed from those impedi- 
ments, and perplexing connexions with other interests, which 
now prevent human justice from deciding with satisfactory certainty 
in the premises. Doubtless it would be desirable on the ground 
merely of a wise expediency, to say nothing of any higher ends, 
If this be so, we need not stop to prove the converse proposition, 
that that State, or rather aggregation, which seeks to divest itself 
of its moral character, will go on corrupting and corrupted, edu- 
cating the people into false principles, and itself constantly feeling 
the effects of a natural reaction, until it shall so lose all moral 
vigor, that it will finally fail to secure the lower objects at which 
alone it professed to aim. 

But would you punish men for lying, and offences of a similar 
description? Yes; by all means. We should rejoice in belong- 
ing to a commonwealth that had so pure a code, and could 
enforce it without the fear of any vulgar ridicule or shallow 
blue-law ‘witticisms. We would have the magistrate punish the 
odious sin of lying per se, whether ‘it broke any man’s leg or 
picked any man’s pocket,” or not; and so also drunkenness per se, 
and fornication, and adultery, and all unchaste behavior. If this 
is so, it may be said to follow that the State should punish the 
expression of wicked and blasphemous opinions. Most certainly, 
we reply; but always with the safe limitations which have here- 
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tofore been set forth ; namely—when public sentiment, or serious 
differences of opinion, or anything else constituting a real impe- 
diment to rightly defining or proving the offence, is no longer in 
the way. When it is well understood and commonly acknow- 
ledged to be a crime by a moral and religious people, anxious to 
preserve their children and posterity from that greatest of all evils, 
irreligion,—then blasphemy, for example, or a profane reviling of 
God, and Christ, and holy things, should be punished as blasphemy, 
and profanity as profanity,—as an openly wicked and abomi- 
nable act in the sight of God, and which therefore the magistrate, 
as God’s minister for vengeance, should take cognisance of for the 
purpose of putting away the offensive thing from a righteous State. 
Where the open expression of blasphemous sentiments (no one 
would contend that the mere mental holding of blasphemous 
opinions could be jiunished) cannot be reached, by reason of any 
of the disabilities above mentioned, then of course there is an 
end of the discussion under this head. 

But would not also a wise expediency itself require, that the 
law should take cognisance of the expression of opinions 
attended with mischievous consequences to the interests of society. 
Certainly, it must be replied, if society has a right to protect itself ; 
or else the system is false, both to its name and assumed funda- 
mental principle. If the general prevalence of blasphemy and 
irreligion will, as matter of fact capable of proof, produce in the 
end insecurity to person and goods, or cause “pockets to be 
picked and legs to be broken,” then the economical theory must 
punish blasphemy, and the teaching of atheism, as severely, at 
least, as the offence of selling bad provisions. What then 
becomes of the bug-bear which, in regard to this matter, is held 
forth against the moral power of government? If the profanity 
is proceeded against even on the economical ground, it must be 
viewed remotely and ultimately asa sin, even if treated imme- 
diately and directly as a mischief; because if not a sin, or an 
offence against God, it could not be contra bonos mores, or an 
offence injurious to society. It is the first character which cre- 
ates the second. Practically, then, both theories lead, either in 
a greater or less degree, to the same course of action. Both 
meet with the same difficulty; only the one is based on a 
holier principle, and therefore, whilst no more liable to abuse, 
would have far more efficacy even in securing the ends of a 
wise expediency ; we might say /ess liable to abuse, because on 
neither theory could the act be punished unless generally con- 
demned by public sentiment ; and in that case we would much rather 
trust the enlightened moral sense, than the “enlightened self- 
interest.” 

Sometimes these objections take another form. Their authors 
affect to mourn over human depravity and human ignorance. 
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They are occasionally fond of indulging in such language and 
such rhetorical ejaculations and interrogations as these—* How 
is guilt to be ascertained, and who is competent to estimate its 
amount? Who can look into the ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand circumstances, both external and internal, which have 
conduced to mould the character for good or evil? Who can cal- 
culate the force of temptation which has tended to corrupt, and 
the good influences which have improved, and tell us how much 
guilt each and every victim has incurred, &c., &c.”? The true 
answer to all this impassioned rhetoric is this—It is a sheer 
assumption of a position which not only requires a great deal of 
proof, but which, in truth, is disproved by considerations arising 
from the contemplation of almost every human duty. It implies 
the absurd proposition, that man ought not to do anything, 
unless he can do it perfectly, and without the least risk of mis- 
take ; in other words, as unerringly as God himself. It is a 
miserable effusion of sentimentalism opposed both to reason and 
to facts. Could not those who indulge in it see that it has just 
as much application to what is called society, or our more social 
and domestic intercouse, as to the action of the State. The 
amount of it is—we must form no judgment of moral character ; 
we must esteem the good and the bad, the righteous and the 
wicked, the obedient and the lawless, all alike, as long as there 
is any possibility of mistake in our estimate of moral desert. 
And yet the Scriptures do most directly condemn those who make 
no difference between the righteous and the unrighteous, as also 
commend those “in whose eyes a vile person” is held in his 
proper estimation. 

There are, however, two decisive answers which meet at once 
the whole ground and spirit of these objections. The first is, 
that, notwithstanding this affectation of humility, human tribunals, 
in practically carrying out prerogatives which even many of these 
writers admit to belong to them, are compelled to make, and do 
actually make these very inquisitions which are thus spoken of as 
usurpations of the ney onan of the Almighty. They must 
sometimes inquire into desert, even if the proceeding is to be 
viewed in no higher light than as incidental to the right discharge 
of their economical functions. They are compelled every day to 
examine most searchingly into intentions, although it would be at 
once admitted that in this they might commit even great mistakes. 
“For who,” to adopt the same strain, ‘can look into the ten 
thousand times ten thousand circumstances, both external and in- 
ternal, that determine” the true nature of that complex thing 
styled purpose or intention? In deciding the great question of 
guilt, and especially in fixing the amount of the penalty, they do 


* Democratic Review, August, 1846, p. 95. 
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and must most keenly interrogate very many, if not ten thousand, 
circumstances internal and external. ‘They do calculate the force 
of “ temptations that have tended to corrupt.” They inquire into 
previous character, and previous moral influences, and endeavor, 
by every possible means, to get as near as they can to that moral 
state in which the crime was committed, in order to ascertain the 
proper mitigation or enhancement of the penalty,—when its magni- 
tude or duration is wholly or partially in the discretion of the 
magistrate. All governments and all courts have done so in all 
ages, and the common sense and the moral sense of mankind 
have ever sanctioned the proceeding as not only necessary but 
just. If, however, the objections with which we are dealing have 
any force, all such proceedings have been ‘ usurpations of the 
prerogative of Omniscience.”’ ‘This principleis carried so far in the 
common Jaw and other systems of jurisprudence, and is so sanc- 
tioned by the moral sense, that it influences even what is styled 
the civil, in distinction from the criminal, jurisdiction of courts. 
We refer to those proceedings in civil suits involving actions ex 
delicto, in which the law has sanctioned the giving what is com- 
monly termed smart money, or vindictive damages, beyond the 
mere measure of actual pecuniary loss suffered by the injured party. 
In such cases the moral sense demands it, and the law acknow- 
ledges its higher authority. 

Again, as we have said in reference to another aspect of the 
objection, can any one fail to see that it lies with all its power, if 
it have any, against the economical theory, or in fact any scheme 
except that which repudiates all human government whatever? 
How aptly and consistently might the ultra no-government men 
adopt this same style against all who would give to mere human 
aggregations, that “prerogative which can only be safely used by 
Almighty wisdom and goodness ’’—violent resistance to evil. 
This high power of employing force by man against man, says our 
utilitarian, belongs to the State to promote the public good,—a 
position in which, as far as it goes, we most cordially agree with 
him; but here comes our and his more ultra antagonist, with the 
same or a similar series of passionate interrogations, and with equal 
justice—* How is that good to be estimated, or who is competent 
to ascertain its nature? Who can look into the ten thousand times 
ten thousand circumstances which must be known before we can 
distinguish what is truly good from what is evil? Who can tell 
whether the ultimate results of any act will be evil; or, if evil, 
who can estimate the amount of mischievous consequences which 
must be known before the magistrate, under the economical scheme, 
can determine what infliction of pain (not to call it penalty) or 
exercise of force may be exactly proportioned to the circumstances 
of the mischief to be prevented?’’ Certainly, we think, it requires 
less of the prerogative of Omniscience to decide that the horse 
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thief deserves to be punished, and even (by the aid of the Scriptures 
if we cannot trust ourselves) to fix the relative degree of his de- 
served penalty, than to determine, under all circumstances, the 
injurious effects to society from the permission of theft, or the 
amount of inconvenience to the offender which would be just 
enough to prevent horses from being stolen. 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject of the moral power of 
government, because of a deep conviction of its immense impor- 
tance in our own age and land. A contrary doctrine is urged with 
all the sophistry of irreligion, assuming the guise of an extra phi- 
lanthropy and even a hyper-christianity. Depraved as men are, 
we might, perhaps, trust the moral sense of the race to bring us 
back, in the long run, from any temporary prevalence of error, to 
the old and right views of law, of justice, of desert, and of punish- 
ment, as ever possessing an intrinsic and inseparable moral cha- 
racter. But a remedy is wanted which can present an immediate 
and effectual check to an evil so specious, so wide-spreading, so 
utterly disorganizing ; and this effectual remedy can only be found 
in that divine interposition, in the reality of which every Christian 
believes, and for which he is bound ever to pray. In other words, 
there is wanted a deep and powerful revival of those religious ideas 
of justice and desert in reference to divine law, which can alone 
give power and pungency to the corresponding conceptions in 
their relation to human government. 

The opposite doctrine, we have said, is most specious. Its first 
effects may, perhaps, be made to assume the appearance of a_benign 
practical success. As the new philosophy is now applied in some 
of our state prisons, there may be deceptive signs of temporary 
reform, which will be pointed to as triumphant evidence of its 
truth. The doctrine of ‘ self respect,’ now so assiduously taught, 
is doubtless calculated to produce, for a time, a very pleasant feel- 
ing on the part of the criminal—a bland emotion of satisfied com- 
placency towards those who so kindly aid him, by their instruc- 
tions, to still the voice of conscience, and to keep in the back 

ound the stern ideas of justice and desert. But the man is left 
in all his depravity—a depravity which, when the pleasing self 
deception has passed away, will yet show itself in some still more 
hideous form of outbursting crime, gathering renewed strength 
from the feeble temporary check interposed by this false and senti- 
mental reformation. ‘The Bible, in a manner too explicit for 
denial, teaches a painful’ repentance together with an humbling 


'The Romanists have doubtless perverted this idea in their unscriptural doctrine of 
a meritorious penance. To this they were perhaps led by the peculiar nature of the 
Vulgate Latin phrases—penitentia ani agere penitentiam, which are more objective, 
and more connected with the idea of actual suffering, than the Greek peravora. This 
latter term, being more subjective in its nature, expresses the result rather than the 
process or actual exercise of repentance. By looking at the word simply, without 
taking into consideration the connexions in which it is found, there is reason to fear 
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confession of ill desert, as the only foundation of any true moral 
change. It keeps ever in front the ideas “ of sin (that little word 
so odious and painful to the mere sentimentalist), of righteousness, 
and of judgment to come.” 

“ Respect thyself,” says the new philosophy ; ‘ Abhor thyself, 
and repent in dust and ashes,”’ is the language which the Scriptures 
represent the soul as using, when brought to view itself in its true 
relations to the Eternal Righteousness. How infinitely asunder 
are the two methods in their starting principles! How infinitely 
different must be their results! although the first may boast of its 
apparent success in checking one form of depravity, by the tempo- 
rary substitution of another of more pleasing aspect. The same 
paralle] may be carried out in every comparison of the two systems. 
Doubtless the reading of Oliver Twist, or of Combe’s Constitution of 
Man, or of any other book that lays the guilt of a man’s sins upon 
society, or upon his cerebral organization, will produce far more 
pleasing emotions than the study of the Bible, or of Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress. The poetical appeal of the “ poor victims of 
false institutions,”’ or “the unfortunate prisoner’s lament,”’ as sung 
by the mellow voices of the Hutchinsons, may occasion far more 
luxury of feeling than the fifty-first Psalm, or the contemplation of 
satisfaction to divine justice through a Redeemer’s blood. ‘There 
is of course no natural delight in a medicine so painful ; yet, in the 
end, so healthsome, to the soul. Where in the whole Bible, would 
we ask, is to be found this famous modern doctrine of self-respect ; 
or rather, what part of it does not teach a lesson which humbles to 
the very dust every aspiration having its origin in a reform without 
humiliation, and built upon a spurious affection so at war with all 
right views of the criminal’s true moral condition ? 

We admit that such a sentimental luxury of emotion, whilst it 
lasts, or as long as it is not worn out by repetition (which it must 
be sooner or later, seeing that it has no higher vitality than what 
is derived from the naked soil in which it is planted) , may produce 
a temporary ease in government. To those who resort to this 
exhilarating stimulant or quackish opiate of self-complacency, it 
may seem to work admirably for a while. But what utter igno- 
rance of all the deeper departments of human nature, to suppose, 
that such reformation alone, unconnected with anything of a more 
serious kind, can ever be genuine, or do more than produce the 
most unsubstantial of all moral changes, with, perhaps, a most fatal 
injury to the soul’s true and lasting health ! 

‘There can be no possible cure of sin without pain.’ So said 
that the extreme modern Protestant view does also contain a most pernicious error, 
though of the opposite kind. In this way many have come to regard repentance as 


almost wholly severed from the idea of pain—in fact, as something purely adstract, 
intellectual, or, according to a popular jargon—a mere “change of governing pur- 
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the wisest and nearest to inspiration of the heathen philosophers. 
In this he is in exact accordance with the Holy Scriptures. ‘Those 
who imagine that the transition from the false elevation of sin to the 
eternal heights of virtue can ever be made without passing through 
the intervening valley of painful humiliation, not only contemn the 
Bible and the true philosophy of the human affections, but also 
all the deeper and more serious moral experiences which have ever 
been furnished by the history of the human soul. 

The same or similar remarks, had we time to dwell on kindred 
topics, might be made in reference to the family and the school. 
The system of government which boasts of appealing alone to what 
it styles the reason and the higher sentiments of the pupil, or, in 
other words, and to adopt the language of Mr. Rosce, which would 
rule through the calculating understanding alone instead of 
the conscience, may produce temporary ease of discipline, but often 
at the serious cost of lasting moral principle. We have seen 
enough in our own experience to convince us, that the teacher who 
resorts to artificial praise, or to the stimulating flattery of a selfish 
‘“¢ self-respect,”’ or ‘‘ enlightened self-interest,’’—or who relies in 
any way upon the production of emotion having no real ground in 
the conscience, may consult his own comfort, and, in some places, 
his own reputation; but it is only done by sowing the seeds of 
deadly moral disease in those souls that are the victims of a system 
so deceptive, and, in the truest sense, so cruel. 

Says the chief reformer in one of our state prisons—‘‘ Where 
prescribed rules formerly restrained offences, there are now felt 
the influences of self-respect, and those other restraints which all 
the good must rejoice to see supplanting mere external law.” 
Now the very offences for which these persons were confined, con- 
sisted in the breaking of prescribed rules ; and yet they are dail 
taught a doctrine which leads them to despise all poe 
“ restraints,’ upon the ‘higher nature,” as it is called. The 
authority and even sanctity of legitimate ‘ external law,”’ is the 
very lesson which, of all others, they most need to learn. We 
believe most firmly, and we think with more consistency than 
any of the sentimental school, in the reign of subjective law as 
the final health of the soul: but when will this sect understand 
what is so plainly revealed in the Scriptures and testified to by 
poral wrth sos by that to the soul which is destitute of it, or 
to the fallen nature, there is no other entrance or ground for 
subjective law than through the previous presentation of the 
objective and the external? This is certainly God’s method in 
his own eternal government ; for “ by the law (the prescribed rule, 
the external precept) is the knowledge of sin.”” What an impi- 
ous conceit, then, to regard the principle as obsolete or unneces- 
sary in the administration of human justice ! 

One settled principle of obedience to law as law, and because 
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it is law, is of more value in after life, than all the seeming 
results that have been produced by the opposite course ; even to 
say nothing of the ultimate mischief which the latter is so 
adapted to produce. Such a principle is also in the highest sense 
ore rational. Every outward exercise of it not only gives sub- 
jective strength to the conscience, but commanding clearness to 
the intellect. ‘The animal nature may have some glimpse of an 
“enlightened self-interest ;” it may rise to a complacent pride 
akin to what is so often styled se/f-respect ; but it never ascends 
to the contemplation of that sublime reason which makes sub- 
mission to true authority the absolute ground, in itself, of all sub- 
ordinate interests. 

It is not enough, however, to say that the apparent good 
effects of the false doctrine against which we are contending, 
are unreal and temporary. Experience is beginning to show its 
positive evils. More than one offender has already been known 
publicly to charge his crimes upon society; thereby seeking relief 
to his own conscience. The reading of Oliver Twist has not 
been without its fruits. The lesson so assiduously taught in 
newspapers and books is being rapidly learned, and the results 
are already beginning to manifest themselves in crimes with new 
features, and bearing most unequivocal marks of parentage from 
the sentimental or transcendental school. It not only furnishes 
apologies for crimes committed, but motives for those that are yet 
future. It tells every criminal in the land that he is more sinned 
against than sinning. Let ussuppose for example, a man debat- 
ing with himself the commission of murder, and balancing 
between his ‘* understanding ”’ (that is, his views of his own self- 
interest) and his conscience, the motives for and against the 
awful crime. How easily, in such a case, might the nicely poised 
scale of wicked purpose or desire be turned by the lesson now so 
constantly taught—that he is only imitating a barbarous law, or 
retaliating upon a wrong state of society that sets up its selfish 
convenience against his own! 

What then, it may be briefly asked in conclusion, is the true 
and effectual remedy for the evil against which we have been 
contending? We venture to answer—a sound theology. This 
must underlie all moral and political science, and all political 
institutions, or the whole fabric is ever in peril. There is really 
no sound theology, without the pervading element of a deep 
experimental conviction of sin, and of our relations to the eternal 
justice. With this, there need be no fear for the speculative theo- 
logical soundness of individuals or communities. There need be 
no fear that the man who has it will not be orthodox in respect to 
the person and offices of Christ, or the church, or the way of sal- 
vation. Without it, the most rigid profession of orthodoxy, and 
the highest churchism, are absolutely good for nothing—the merest 
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shells, in whose emptiness the most subtle infidelity may be 
engendered, and that, too, amid the loudest professions of a high 
and extraordinary faith. 

We need then,—with all reverence and diffidence would we say 
it,—a revival of religious feeling, in which there shall be promi- 
nent the ideas of law, of justice, of sin, of deep demerit, of punish- 
ment for intrinsic desert, of expiation, of redemption, of God as a 
sovereign lawgiver, of a divine government grounded on his own 
proper and eternal deity, and administered for his own eternal 

lory ;—instead of those theories of obligation, and benevolence, and 

appiness, and greatest amount of pleasing sensations, and utility, 
and enlightened self-interest, and physical consequences, &c., 
which are now so rife in the moral and religious world ; and which 
might almost be supposed to retain whatever sanctions they pos- 
sess, under any system of natural religion, as well as in connexion 
with the Gospel of Christ. We would make the charge with 
great diffidence, and yet it does seem to us that a chief character- 
istic of some former periods of religious interest in our land, has 
been the almost entire absence of these views of justice, and punish- 
ment, and intrinsic desert. ‘There seemed to be little deep con- 
viction of sin, and, of course, but little recognition of the awfu! 
doctrine of expiation with its inseparable ideas; there was an 
absence of Christ and the cross; there was far more of self-dedi- 
cation, and self-submission, and self-resolving, than of self- 
abasement; there was more talk of duty and less of demerit, than 
would have been under a truer view of our relations to the Deity. 
God was regarded rather as a being to be obliged by ill-defined 
service, or resolutions of service, instead of an offended jndge, to 
whom nothing was acceptable without faith in the atoning work 
of Christ. Hence has come much of that restless religion, which 
has issued, and is yet issuing, in so many forms of radicalism—in 
some cases hardly to be distinguished from avowed infidelity. In 
the periods to which we refer, there was doubtless much good 
accomplished, but they have also left behind them their evil dregs, 
from which, in part at least, have been engendered many of these 
false theories of law, and ground of punishment, od. physical 
consequence, and greatest happiness, and justice as only a modifi- 
cation of benevolence. Of all this kind of morals and theology, 
it may be said, that it makes little or no account of the “ fear of 
God”’—that principle which the’ Bible so solemnly declares to be 
“‘ the beginning of all wisdom,’ and without which, therefore, 
every moral, or political, or religious theory, must be but as 
*¢ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Nulla religio absque formidine. Take away this element, 
and the very term implies a solecism. Without it there may be 
a philosophy, a psychology, a theology even, as the term is under- 
stood by some ; but the Scriptures, and the universal conscience 
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of the race, and all rites, and all modes of worship which have 
ever existed among mankind, most loudly testify that aside from 
the ideas of retributive justice, and wrath against sin, and a con- 
sequent expiation, there can be no religion. Equally important 
for us is the truth, that without religion there cannot be law. 
Both terms spring from the same radical and the same ultimate 
idea. Religio haeret in republica—says Cicero—It is inherent in 
the very idea of the State. Absque religione nulla est lex. 


ARTICLE III. 


SOLOMON’S SONG. 
By Rev. C. E. Stowe, D.D., Prof. Bib. Lit., Lane Seminary, Cincinnati.” 


Tuere is a Hebrew poem of singular structure, containing passa- 
ges of great and unrivalled beauty, which neither distance of time, 
difference of manners, nor the awkwardness of incompetent and 
blundering translation, has been able, so far, to obscure, that they 
will not affect, and that very sensibly, even the dullest readers ; 
while a poetic imagination will dwell upon them with intense 
delight. Most students of Hebrew literature date the origin of the 
poem as far back as the year 1000 B. C.—that is, several centuries 
anterior to Hesiod or Homer; and none pretend to made it later 
than 500 B. C., a century earlier than Herodotus, the father of 
profane history. It is the united voice of antiquity, the concurrent 
testimony of all generations, that the poem was written by Solo- 
mon, the wisest of oriental kings, whose reign extended from the 
year 1014 to 980 B. C. 

Of this poem, I now propose to give a popular, but at the 
same time a strictly philological review ; and all I ask as the basis 
of the examination is, that you admit, what I presume none will be 
disposed to deny, that it is a Hebrew poem, written in Palestine 
or some of the neighboring countries, some time between the years 
1000 and 500 B.C. 

On reading the poem, we find in it two characters, who speak 
and act throughout the whole; the one a king named SHELomon 
(the Peaceful, or Prince of Peace), the other a female, who from 
a rustic shepherdess becomes his queen. This female bears the 
name SuutamitH, which is simply the feminine of the name She- 
lomoh, the twe having to each other the same relation as the Latin 
names Julius and Julia. Compare 1:6. 3: 11. 6: 13. 8: 12. 

There is also throughout the whole, as in the Greek dramas, a 
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chorus of virgins, called daughters of Jerusalem. Compare 2: 7. 
3:5. 5: 8, 9, ete. 

Towards the close, two brothers of Shulamith appear and speak 
each once. See 8: 8, 9, compared with 1: 6. 

There are other characters occasionally introduced or alluded to, 
as shepherds, watchmen, gardeners, etc., but they are mutes and 
do not speak. 

Like all other ancient poems, there are no breaks, no initial let- 
ters,no marks whatever, to indicate change of scene or speakers. 
In detecting these changes, we must be guided altogether by the 
sense. ‘There is one facility, however, in the structure of the 
poem, and in the peculiar character of the Hebrew language, which 
renders the changes as plain to the attentive reader as they could 
have been made by the divisions and the initial letters of the 
modern drama. Throughout the entire poem the speakers are one 
man and one woman, with only occasional remarks by the chorus 
of virgins. Now the Hebrew language always distinguishes the gen- 
der of the pronouns in the second person as well as the third; and 
it also distinguishes the gender of the verbs both in the second and 
third persons singular and plural. By attending to the gender of 
the second person of the pronouns and the verbs, we can always 
determine whether it is Shelomoh or Shulamith who is addressed ; 
and the number of the first person, together with the context, will 
always show when the chorus of virgins is speaking. 

With these observations for our guide, we will enter on the 
poem itself, and make a few extracts to indicate its general tone 
and spirit. 

I. Shulamith is first introduced, expressing her ardent admira- 
tion of Shelomoh (1: 2-4.) She then turns to the daughters of 
Jerusalem, and deprecates their contempt for her rustic character 
and appearance in the following terms : 


I am black yet comely, 

Ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, 

As the pavilions of Shelomoh. 

Eye me not because I am dark— 
Because the sun hath looked upon me. 

My mother’s sons envied me— 

They set me to keep the vineyards ; 

But my vineyard,’ that which is my own, 
I have not kept it.—(1: 5, 6.) 


II. After this there is a dialogue between Shelomoh and Shula- 
mith, in which the character and position of each are described. 


Shul.—Tell me, ° 
Thou whom my soul loveth, 
Where feedest thou thy flock ? 


1 Her beauty. See also 8: 8, 9, 12. 
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Where restest thou at noon ? 
Why should I be as one veiled: 
Among the flocks of thy companions ? 


Shel.—lf thou knowest not, ss 
Thou fairest of women, ot 
Follow the footsteps of the flock. 
Feed thy twin kids 2 
By the shepherds’ tents : 

To my Pharaoh's chariot horse, 

Do [ compare thee, my love ; 

Lovely are thy cheeks with rings, 
Thy neck, with chains, 

Golden chains will I provide for thee, E 
With points of silver. GG 

















Shul.— Where the prince is on his divan, * 
Thither doth my perfume send its fragrance? H 
A cluster of myrrh is ny beloved to me, . 
A bouquet in my bosom ; a 
A palm cluster for the garden of Engeddi . 
Is my beloved to me. "y 








Shel.—Behold, thou art fair, my love, 
Behold thou art lovely ; 
Thine eyes are doves.‘ 


Shul.—Beautiful art thou, my beloved, ad 

Sacred art thou ; a 
This green turf is our couch,® a 

ed These cedars the columus of our palace ; 7 
These cypresses its rafters ; * 

And I the rose of Sharon, 

The anemone of the vale.¢ 












Shel.—As the anemone among thorns,7 
So is my love among the daughters. ae 







“ 


Shul.—As the fruit tree among forest trees,® oe 
So is my beloved among the sons.—(1 :7—2:3 ) 
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III. During this interview, Shulamith, overcome by the strength 
” of her emotions, falls asleep and has an ecstatic dream. Shielo- 
moh, both at the commencement and at the close of the dream, 

charges the daughters of Jerusalem not to awaken her. 










Shel.—I charge you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, i 
By the gazelles and fawns of the field, a: 
That ye disturb her not, ‘a 
That ye wake her not, ae 
Till she ® please. bel 
Shul.—(asleep and dreaming) The voice of my beloved, he 
Lo! he comes, m4 










1 Regarded as a prostitute. See Gen. 38: 14, 15. 





2 All the flock she has 3 He attracts her ve peter. te 
« Not dove’s eyes, but doves—the soft, gentle, loving movement of the eyes, Rei 
6 They are in the field, on the green grass, among the tall cedars and spreading ts 
cypresses. ® She compares herself to the small and lowly flowers. a 
7 He turns her modest self-estimation to compliment. § She returns it. i 






® The verb here is feminine. 
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Leaping over the mountains, 

Bounding over the hills. 

As a gazelle is my beloved, 

As a fleeting fawn. 

Lo! there he stands 

Beyond the wall. 

He looks through the lattice work ; 

He glances at the window ; 

My beloved speaks, 

He speaks to me : 

« Arise, my love, 

Arise, my fair one, 

Come !— 

For see the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone ; 

The flowers are seen in the ground, | 
The time of song is come, . 
The voice of the turtle dove 
Is heard in our land ; 

The fig tree is sweetening 

Her green figs ; 

The Cienseoniegy vine 

Sends forth its fragrance ; 

Arise, my love, 

Arise, my fair one, 

Come ! 

My dove is in the clefts of the rock,* 

In the hiding place of the precipice. ’ 
Let me see thy form ; 

Let me hear thy voice ; 

For thy voice is sweet, 

For thy form is beautiful.” 

Catch for me the foxes,° 

The little foxes 

Which destroy the vines, 

While the vineyard is in blossom. 

My beloved is mine, and I am his, 

He is feeding his flock among the wild flowers ;4 
When the day breathes cool, 

And the shadows grow long, 

Return, O my beloved; 

Bound like the gazelle, like the fleeting fawn, 
Over the mountains which separate us. 


By night upon my couch,® 

Iseek him whom my soul loveth ; 

I seek him and find him not. 

1 will arise, now, 

I will go around the city, 

In the streets, and in the squares, 
And seek him whom my soul loveth, 
I seek him and find him not; 

The watchmen met me, 


| 
| 


1 Just as we see things in dreams. * He complains that she is inaccessible to him 

3 She seeing him in the garden thus addresses him. 

4 Again she sees him feeding his flocks beyond the mountains. ™ All so perfectly 
dream-like. 5 The dream takes another shape. 
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Who patrol the city ; 

Saw ye him whom my soul loveth ? 
Scarcely had I passed them— 

[ found him whom my soul loveth : 

1 took hold of him, 

{ would not let him go, 

Till I brought him 

To the house of my mother, 

To the chamber of her that bare me.’ 


Shel.-—I charge you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles and the fawns of the field, 
That ye disturb her not, 
That ye awaken her not 
Till she please.'—(2 : 7—3 : 5.) 


IV. The daughters of Jerusalem see a nuptial procession ap- 
proaching the city from the country, and they describe it in the 
following terms: 


Who is this approaching from the country, 
Like a pillar of snoke— 

The vapor of myrrh and frankincense, 
Bringing the most costly perfumes ? 

Behold the palanquin, the palanquin of Shelomoh ! 
Sixty heroes surround it, 

Of the heroes of Israel ; 

All, with sword in hand, 

Skilful in war, 

Every one girt with a sword, 

On account of the dangers of the night. 

A royal palanquin 

Did King Shelomoh make for himself ; 

Its poles of silver, 

Its columns of gold, 

Its hangings of purple, 

Its couch worked with love, 

By the daughters of Jerusalem. 

Go out and see him, 

Ye daughters of Zion, 

Behold King Shelomoh, 

In the crown with which his mother crowned him, 
On the day of his nuptials, 

In the day of the joy of his heart.—(3 : 6—11.) 


V. Dialogue between Shelomoh and Shulamith : 


Shel.—A garden enclosed 
Is my sister bride ; 
A spring enclosed, 
A fountain sealed :* 
Thy plants a fruit-paradise, 
With most exquisite fruits ; 
Cyprus and nard, 
Crocus and cinnamon, 
Every odoriferous tree, 


1 Feminine verb again. 2 Chaste, inaccessible. 
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Myrrh and aloes, 

The most delicious aromatic spices : 
A garden fount— 

A spring of living waters, 

Rivulets of Lebanon.' 

Blow, O north wind! 

Breathe in my garden, 

That its fragrance may flow. 


Shul.—Let my beloved enter his garden, 
And eat its costly fruits.? 


Shel.—I am come into my garden,3 | 
My sister bride, 
I pluck my myrrh and spices ; 
I eat my honey and honeycomb ; 
I drink my wine and milk ; 
Now eat, my friends,‘ td 
Drink and be satisfied, my loved ones.—(4 : 12—5: 1.) 


VI. A night scene; Shulamith addresseth the daughters of 
Jerusalem, whom she meets in her search for Shelomoh, tells 
them what had happened to her, and why she was in search of 
him ; and then follows a dialogue between herself and the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem. 


I was sleeping, but my heart was awake. 

The voice of my beloved, he knocked ; 

** Open to me, my sister, my friend,’ ¥ 
My dove, my pure one, 

Open to me, 

For my head is wet with dew, 

My locks with the damps of the night.” 

«« T have taken off my dress, how shall J put it on ”* 
I have washed my feet, how shall I soil them 2” 
My beloved put in his hand at the hole of the door ;7 
My inmost affections were moved towards him ; 

I arose to open to my friend ; 

My hands dropped with myrth 

On the handles of the bar ;* 

I opened to my beloved ; 

But my beloved had turned away, he was gone ; 

My heart went out after his voice ; 

I sought him, but found him not ; 

| called to him, but he answered me not. 

The watchmen who patrol the city, met me; 
They beat me ; they wounded me ; 

They took off my veil from me,® 

The keepers of the walls ! 

I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem ! 

If ye meet my beloved, 


1 All a figurative description of the charms of the bride. 

2 She affects to understand him literally. __ * He tells her he is already there. 
4 What lover would say this in respect to his beloved, in a literal love-song ? 

® He speaks to her. 6 She replies. 7 Narrative resumed. 

® Perfumed by him. 2 oe 

® Oriental manners force upon us the allegorical interpretation of such a poem, 
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What shall ye tell him ? 
That I am fainting with love. 


Daughters of Jerus.—W hat is thy beloved above another beloved, 


Thou fairest of women ? 
What is thy beloved above another beloved, 
That thou dost thus adjure us? 


Shulamith.—My beloved is fair and ruddy ; 


Distinguished among a myriad ; 

His head is pure gold ; 

His locks curly, and black as the raven ; 
His eyes are as doves by fountains of water, 
Bathing in milk, flowing in fullness ;} 

His cheeks garden beds of spices, 

Aromatic mounds ; 

His lips roses, distilling flowing myrrh ; 

His hands golden cylinders, set with topaz ; 
His body pure ivory, spangled with sapphires ; 
His legs columns of marble 

Fixed in pedestals of gold ; 

His form as Lebanon, 

Elegant as the cedars ; 

His speech most delightful ;— 

He is altogether most lovely. 

Such is my beloved, 

Such is my friend, 

O daughters of Jerusalem ! 


Daughters of Jerus.—Whither hath thy beloved gone, 


Thou fairest of women, 
Whither hath thy beloved gone ? 
We would seek him with thee. 


Shulamith.—My beloved hath descended to his garden, 


To the garden bed of spices, 

To feast in the gardens, 

To pluck the lilies ; 

[ am my beloved’s and my beloved is mine,? 

He feeds his flock among the lilies.—(5 : 2—6 : 3.) 


VII. A morning scene in the garden. Shelomoh goes into his 
garden early in the morning, and there unexpectedly sees Shula- 
mith, and exclaims : 


Shel.—Who is this, 


That looks forth like the morning dawn, 
Fair as the moon, 

Pure as the sun, 

Terrible as a host in battle array ? 


Shul.—To my nut garden I came,* 


To see to the fruits in the vale; 

To see whether the vines are budding, 
Whether the apples are in bloom. 

Ere I was aware, 


! The soft, full, rich, moving, loving expression of the eyes. 
? Asserts her peculiar interest in him—a)l but jealous. 
* She apologizes for being there. 
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My sou! was as the war chariot! 
Of my noble people. 


Shel.—Return,? return, O Shulamith ! 
Return, return, 
I would look upon thee. 


Shul.—Why wouldst thou look upon Shulamith 
As upon a chorus of dancers?* (6 : 10—12.) 


VIII. The brothers of Shulamith are introduced, consulting 
together as to what they shall do with their sister, now that she is 


addressed by Shelomoh, pretending that she is too young to receive 
such addresses. She replies to them indignantly; then follows 
the concluding dialogue between herself and Shelomoh. 


First Brother.—Our sister is yet young ; 
Her bosom is not full.4 
What shall we do with our sister, 
Now that she is addressed ? 


Second Brother.—If she be a wall, we will build upon it a silver palace ; 
If she be a gate, we will shut it up with boards of cedar.° 


Shul.—I am a wall,® 
My bosoms are towers ; 
Thus was I in his sight, 
As one that found favor. 
A vineyard had king Shelomoh in Baal-hamon, 
He gave it out to keepers, 
Sock wast got for its fruits a thousand pieces of silver. 
My vineyard I keep myself ; 
The thousand pieces of silver shall be for thee, Shelomoh, 
The keepers shall have two hundred.” 


Shel.—Thou dweller in gardens! 
Thine associates await thy voice, 
Let me hear it. 
Shul.—F ly, O my beloved ! 
Like the gazelle, like the fleeting fawn, 
On the spicy mountains.* (8: 8—12.) 


The above specimens may suffice to give an idea of the general 
tone and spirit of this interesting relic of antiquity. The transla- 
tions are free, but I believe they are in strict fidelity to the mean- 


- tania occasioned by even the unseen and unknown approach of her 
loved. 

2 She has turned to go away. 

3 Would you gaze upon me as men gaze upon dancing girls ? 

4 Not yet marriageable. 

5 If she is chaste (like a wall) we will ornament her; if she is open (like a gate) we 
will shut her up. 

6 She replies indignantly in their own style. 

7 The keepers had cheated him, but she willdo him justice. Herself is the vineyard, 
which she keeps, and keeps it for him. 

8 They escape from the envious brothers; ‘their union is perfected, and the 
poem closes. 
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ing and form of the original. The subject is the more important 
on account of the misunderstandings which are so general with 
reference to this book. ‘These misunderstandings have prevailed 
to such an extent, that many even now are disposed to deny the 
book a place among the canonical Scriptures. Objections to its 
place in the canon, however, are wholly arbitrary ; they have not 
a shadow of testimony to give them plausibility. The attempt, I 
think, has never been made to displace it from the canon on philo- 
logical grounds; and I presume, never will be made by any one 
acquainted with the subject. It is true there is no express quota- 
tion from it in the New Testament, and it is true also that it is 
not expressly quoted by Philo; but its existence as a part of the 
canon is recognised by Josephus, and all the early Christian writ- 
ers, and it has always made a part of the Septuagint translation, 
which was completed probably some 200 years before Christ. On 
this topic the statements and reasonings of Eichhorn in his Einlet- 
tung ins Alt. Test., Th. I., 109-179, wholly exhaust the subject, 
and are perfectly unanswerable. 

1. The testimony of Josephus, in his work agent Apion, I., 8, 
compared with Antiq. viii., 2: 5, is entirely explicit with reference 
to this book. 

2. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, went to Palestine on purpose to ascertain the Scriptural 
books of the Jewish canon, and found the Canticles among the 
number.—Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iv., 26. 

3. Origen, of Alexandria, the best biblical scholar of his time 
(born A.D. 185, died 253), after the most patient and accurate 
investigation, came to the same result.—Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi., 25. 

4. Jerome, in the fifth century, the most learned critic of the 
Latin church, in his Prologus galeatus to the Vulgate, gives the 
same testimony. 

5. The Jewish Talmud, written between the second and fourth 
centuries, witnesses the same. 

6. So also Theodoret, the learned bishop of Cyprus, A.D. 450, 
testifies in the same way. Indeed, the testimony is uniform ; it is 
all on one side. Compare Eichhorn as above, and Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia in Vet. Test., P. ix., vol. 2, p. 269-272. 

If a fact can be established by testimony, it is established by 
testimony that the Song of Solomon was a part of the Hebrew 
canon in the time of Christ. Nor is there any internal evidence 
against it; but as far as that goes, it is all in its favor, for there are 
other portions of the Old Testament acknowledged to be canonical, 
which are exceedingly like it both in sentiment and imagery. Let 
the reader carefully consult passages like the following: Ps. 45: 
Jer. 3: Ezek. 16:, 10:, 13: Hos. 1:, 2:, 3: and compare Lowth’s 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Lect. xxx. and xxxi., and the notes 
on these lectures in the Andover edition, 1829. 
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But the book is objected to as being indelicate in its expres- 
sions. ‘To this we reply: 

1. That much of this indelicacy is the fault of the translators, 
and not of the original poem. No one quality of the poem will 
more forcibly strike a reader of the original, who is capable of 
entering into the spirit of the age in which it was written, than the 
delicacy, the purity, and the propriety of itslanguage. Our English 
translators were theologians and not poets; they had not sufficient 
confidence in their knowledge of Hebrew, or did not feel their 
position sufficiently secure, to preserve them from a too implicit 
reliance on preceding translators, who had not only been as unpo- 
etical as themselves, but most of them were monks and recluses, 
whose minds too often are but a cage for every unclean and hate- 
ful bird. Of the fact here stated, every reader will be convinced 
who will compare our English translation with the Hebrew origi- 
nal, or with any good modern translation, like that of Herder, De 
Wette, or Rosenmiiller. 

2. Some of the alleged indelicacy arises from mistaking 
descriptions of the dress for descriptions of the naked person. 
Chap. 5: 10—16, is often supposed to be a description of the 
naked person, than which nothing can be more absurd or less in 
accordance with the language itself. Those parts of the person 
which custom exposes to view are indeed described ; but as to 
those parts which custom concexls, it_is the dress and not the skin 
which is described ; for example: His head is as the most fine 
gold, and his hair is curled and as black as the raven. What is 
this but the turban, gold-colored or ornamented with gold, and the 
raven black ringlets appearing below it? How else could his 
head be yellow and his hair black? unless, indeed, he were a 
bald-headed mulatto, and that surely would be a curious sub- 
ject for amorous eulogy, besides being directly contrary to the con- 
text; for his complexion is just before described as white and 
ruddy, v. 10. 

Again, v. 14: His body is as white ivory girded with sapphires. 
How admirably this corresponds with the snow-white robe and 
the girdle set full of jewels, as we see it in Sir Robert Kerr Por- 
ter’s portrait of the late King of Persia! But what is there, I 
pay you, on the naked body that looks like a girdle of sapphires ? 

you suppose the loved one is eulogized for having the disease 
called the shingles ? 

Again, chap. 7: 2, is a beautiful description of the front clasp 
of the female dress, which was usually of gold, and set with 
rubies and other brilliants. Nothing is more common among the 
Oriental poets than the comparing rubies with wine and wine 
with rubies ; but how utterly absurd if the naked body is sup- 
posed to be described! So also the fawn-colored robe and the 
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snow-white girdle are represented by the next figure ; but what 
is there on the naked body to correspond to it? 

3. Some of the supposed indelicacy arises from a change of 
manners; see 5: 5, 7: 3. There is certainly no rere a in 
describing those parts of the person which are always exposed to 
view, as the face and hands. All the monuments and pictures of 
ancient Egypt show us that the ancient Oriental ladies dressed so 
as fully to expose the bosom, and of course there could have been 
no indelicacy in alluding to, or describing it. 

In regard to the use of certain words, every generation changes 
in its views of delicacy and propriety. The English language of 
the time of Elizabeth and of the present age is a sufficient illus- 
tration of this. In a poem nearly three thousand years old we 
may well expect some deviation from our present views of pro- 
priety in respect to the use of words, though there are not more 
in the Song of Solomon, properly translated, than in Hesiod or 
Homer, or even in Spenser and Shakspeare. The fact, too, that 
men and women live separately in the Oriental world, makes a 
great difference in respect to the use of words. 

Some object to the poem as a part of the Scriptural canon 
because, as they allege, it is a description of physical love, and as 
such, unworthy a place among the sacred books. 

Allowing it to be a description of physical love, I presume no 
one acquainted with the original will deny that it is wedded love ; 
a chaste and legitimate affection. Why should a passion so 
strong, so universal, so essential to the happiness—to the very 
existence of the human race, be denied a place in a revelation 
from God to man? As a matter of fact, has it not a place in 
every part of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation? God is the 
author of the human constitution as well as of the Bible; and He 
has in all respects adapted his revelation to the nature of the 
beings for whom it was designed. It would be strange indeed, if 
one of the most important and never absent phenomena in the 
moral and physical constitution of man should never be noticed 
in a revelation to him from his Creator. If the viciousness and 
licentiousness of men have loaded this subject with vile and filthy 
associations in vile and filthy minds, this is not the fault of God 
or of his Revelation. The vine will not be destroyed, nor the 
grapes annihilated, because wicked men make themselves beasts 
with wine. 

But this is an Oriental book, written in an Oriental land, by an 
Oriental author, and intended in the first instance for the use of 
an Oriental people ; and it is to be interpreted by their manners 
and their rules of composition, and not by ours. Now it is the 
universal custom in the Oriental world, and always has been from 
time immemorial, to represent spiritual subjects under this pecu- 
liar figure. The figure is appropriated to such subjects. In the 
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Bible itself, where the words of this class are used once in the lite- 
ral sense, they are used ten times in the metaphorical sense ; so 
that in fact, the metaphorical instead of the literal becomes the 
most obvious sense, not only in the Bible, but in all Oriental litera- 
ture. In respect to the Bible, any one can satisfy himself of this 
fact, by taking a Concordance, and tracing the use of the words 
love, marriage, adultery, fornication, whoredom, and the like. The 
figure is appropriated equally both in the Old Testament and the 
New. In addition to the chapters already referred to, and which 
in the places where they occur are plainly declared to be allegori- 
cal, examine also the following—Isa. 54: 5. 62:5. Jerem. 2: 
2. Ezek. 16:8. Matt. 9: 15. John 3: 29. 2 Cor. 11:2. Eph. 
5: 23, 31. Rev. 19; 7. 21:2. Compare also the very elaborate 
and satisfactory investigation by Rosenmiiller in the volume above 
quoted, p. 265-68. 

But we are not shut up to the Bible for the appropriation of this 
figure. Sir William Jones, in his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, 
P. III., c. 9, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. I1I., p. 353 (5th edi- 
tion, p. 165), and in the quarto edition of his collected works, vol. 
I., p. 445, has given numberless examples from all the most cele- 
brated Asiatic poets. There is a remarkable example of an Orien- 
tal poem of this kind, with an Oriental commentary, in my notes 
to Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, p. 439-40, Andover 
edition. Adam Clarke, in his Commentary on Solomon’s Song, has 
given two very striking instances of the same kind, namely—the 
Chaldee Targum on Canticles, and the Gitagorinda, a sacred poem 
of the Hindoos. Professor Stuart has given other examples, more 
recently brought to light, in his late work on the Old Testament, 
p- 391-93. 

It is certainly proper to estimate the literary character of a work 
by the habits of judging on such subjects, which prevailed at the 
time, and among the people with whom the work originated. 
Judging by this rule, we should at once decide that the Song of 
Solomon is an allegory ; and this has been the uniform judgment of 
the most skilful Oriental scholars, both of those who have admitted 
its inspiration, as Lowth, and those who have considered it merely 
a human composition, as Rosenmiiller. The discussion of this sub- 
ject by Rosenmiiller, in his Scholia already referred to, is one of 
the most candid, thorough-going, and perfectly convincing that I 
have ever read. A mere sense of literary justice, without any 
regard to the book as an inspired writing, compels this learned but 
rationalizing critic to decide in favor of the allegorical interpreta- 
tion as the only possible one. 

In this sense the Jewish writers, from the earliest times, have 
always understood it, and they surely ought to be allowed to know 
something of their own literature. Without this interpretation, it 
is hardly possible that, with their views, they would have received 
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it into the sacred canon. Let the reader examine the Chaldee 
Targum, or paraphrase, already referred to, translated by Adam 
Clarke, and inserted in his commentary. ‘This paraphrase was 
made some centuries before the time of Christ, and probably be- 
fore the traditionary interpretation from the author himself could 
have been entirely lost. In the same sense it is understood by 
Aben Ezra, Jarchi, and other distinguished Jewish writers, as well 
as by almost every one of the earlier Christian writers. Here 
Jewish tradition, and Christian tradition, and, we have reason to 
believe, the tradition from the author himself, are perfectly coin- 
cident. 

Finding, therefore, this oriental poem in an oriental collection 
of religious books, and attended with so unbroken a tradition in 
respect to its meaning, all the presumption is wholly in favor of the 
allegorical] interpretation. 

Let us now examine the work itself, and see whether its phe- 
nomena correspond to this presumption. 

1. The names of the two principal characters, namely, She- 
lomoh and Shulamith, are in the original quite as significant as 
John Bunyan’s Christian and Christiana, Obstinate and Pliable, 
Faithful and Hopeful, &c. 

2. The sudden changes from the singular to the plural number 
in the part of the dialogue sustained by Shulamith, indicate that 
her name is to be taken in a collective sense. Draw ME, WE will 
run after thee. The king hath brought me into his chambers; we 
wil be glad, etc., 1: 4, and many other places. 

3. Shulamith is put in situations and made to utter expressions, 
which, if literally understood, are so entirely abhorrent to Orien- 
tal manners, that no sane writer, certainly no writer so skilful as 
the author of this poem shows himself to be, would ever put into 
a literal love song ; though they are all very beautiful and appro- 
priate when understood allegorically. Such are 3: 1—4. 5: 7. 
8:1, 2. Such scenes and expressions are not uncommon in the 
allegorical poetry of the East, but in their literal amatory songs 
they can never occur. Literally understood, they would doom 
their heroines to everlasting infamy, and certainly no poet ever 
thus treats his favorites. 

4. The entire absence of everything like jealousy, in situations 
where that passion must appear in a literal love song, is proof of 
the allegorical character of the piece. See 1: 4,5: 1, 6: 8, 9. 

5. The dreamy and fanciful, and even impossible character of 
many of the scenes, shows that they cannot be understood literally. 

2: 14—16. Shulamith is in the cleft of the rocks, in the con- 
cealments of the precipices, and Shelomoh wishes to see her and 
hear her speak. He is in the garden at night, and she tells him 
to catch the jackalls that are destroying the vines. She sees him 
feeding his flocks in a distant field of anemones. She sees him 
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beyond the mountains which separate them ; and calls upon him 
to leap over them like the gazelle and the fleeting fawn, to rejoin 
her at evening. All these things occur together at the same time 
and place. 

4:8, Shelomoh calls upon Shulamith to go with him to the 
snowy peaks of Lebanon and Hermon, among the lions’ dens and 
the leopards’ lairs, and enjoy the fine prospect over the plains of 
Damascus. 

Numerous impossibilities of this kind will occur to every intel- 
ligent reader of the poem. 

There are people who take up Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
read it all (through as a delightful story, without once suspect- 
ing that it is an allegory, who scarcely allow themselves to suspect 
that it is not all literally true, and who would think rather meanly 
of so extensive a traveller as Mr. Buckingham, if he had never 
seen the Hill Difficulty, or the Delectable Mountains,—had never 
visited the Palace Beautiful, or Vanity Fair. The indications of al- 
legory in that beautiful story of the Pilgrim, considering the lapse 
of time, and the comparative length of the two pieces, are scarcely 
more conspicuous than in this exquisite song of Israel’s wisest 
king. How do we know the Pilgrim’s Progress to be an allegory, 
any more than Robinson Crusoe? Because we have the tradition 
from the author, the names of the characters, the circumstances, and 
the aptness of the application. The same evidence we have in 
respect to the Canticles; only, as the work is shorter, more ancient, 
and more remote, the evidence is less obvious at first sight. 

We will now examine some of the objections which are usually 
urged against the allegorical interpretation : 

1. The difficulty and variety of the allegorical interpretation. 
This objection applies with much greater force to the literal than 
to the allegorical method. Almost all the allegorical interpreta- 
tions, following the analogy of the Bible and Oriental usage, pro- 
ceed on one and the same idea, namely, the mutual love between 
God and his chosen people ; while the literal expositions, having 
neither guide nor limit, neither way-mark nor boundary, are 
almost infinitely diversified, and scarcely any two alike. The 
literal interpretations differ essentially, the me me only circum- 
stantially. The Jews applied the poem to themselves as being 
the chosen people of God, and the Christians to themselves as 
being the chosen people of God. ‘They in fact agree in their inter- 
pretation, they differ only as to the question who are the chosen 
people of God. 

2. The supposed uselessness of the allegory. To the Orientals, 
who are accustomed to writings of this kind, whose taste and 
habits demand them, the allegory is not useless, but in the highest 
degree both pleasurable and profitable. Seven-eighths of the 
human race who have lived on the earth, have been Orientals ; 
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more than half of those who are living now, are Orientals; the 
Bible is an Oriental book, originally given to Orientals and written 
by them; and considering all these circumstances, are not the Ori- 
entals entitled, out of the 800 pages of which the Bible is com- 
posed, to have at least three pages adapted to their peculiar taste ? 
Considering all these circumstances, | should think this quite a 
reasonable allowance to make them out of their own Bible. We 
Occidentals assume a great deal, when we assume that this Bible, 
which belongs to the whole human race, and which was prepared 
by Oriental men, should all be exactly suited to our tastes and our 
habits of thought. ‘The wonder is, that so large a portion of the 
Bible is adapted to the tastes and habits of thought of a people so 
remote in every respect, in time, in place, in mind, in manners, 
from its original source. Had it not been dictated by Him who 
knew what was in man universally, had it not developed itself 
from the very nucleus of human nature, its adaptations could 
never have been so wonderfully diversified as the fact has proved 
them to be. 

But the objection assumes altogether too much on another 
ground. The allegory is not useless even to the Occidentals. 
There are persons and there are states of mind, even among our- 
selves, to which it is peculiarly fitted, and to which it affords the 
richest devotional excitement, and a devotional excitement of the 
purest character. The devotional poetry of Dr. Watts is a suff- 
cient illustration of this point. But we have a better illustration 
in our own country, in the metaphysician Jonathan Edwards, who, 
though the driest and most astute of scholastic theologians, had a 
heart and imagination of Oriental richness and fervor. Read the 
following extracts from his account of his own religious experience. 

‘‘T remember the thoughts I used then to have of holiness, 
and said sometimes to myself, ‘I do certainly love holiness such 
as the gospel prescribes.’ It appeared to me that there was nothing 
in it but what was ravishingly lovely; the highest beauty and 
amiableness—a divine beauty ; far purer than anything here on 
earth; and that everything was like mire and defilement in com- 
parison with it. 

‘“‘ Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my contemplations on 
it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, 
calm nature; which brought an inexpressible purity, brightness, 
peacefulness, and ravishment to the soul. In other words, that it 
made the soul like a field or garden of God, with all manner of 

leasant flowers, all pleasant, delightful, and undisturbed ; enjoy- 
Ing a sweet calm, an the gentle, vivifying beams of the sun. The 
soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote my meditations, appeared 
like such a little white flower as we see in the spring of the year ; 
low and humble in the ground, opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the sun’s glory ; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm 
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rapture ; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy; standing peacefully 
and lovingly in the midst of other flowers round about, all in like 
manner opening their bosoms to drink in the light of the sun. 
There was no part of creature holiness of which I had so great a 
sense of its loveliness as humility, brokenness of heart, and poverty 
of spirit; and there was nothing that I so earnestly longed for: 
My heart panted after this: to lie low before God, as in the dust! 
that I might be on and that God might be atx; that I might 
become as a little child. 

* * * * * * * 

“¢ And as I was walking there (in his father’s field), and looking 
up on the sky and clouds, there came into my mind a sweet sense 
of the glorious majesty and grace of God, that I know not how to 
express. I seemed to see them both in sweet conjunction ; ma- 
jesty and meekness joined together! It was a sweet, and gentle, 
and holy majesty, and also a majestic meekness; a high, great, 
and holy gentleness.” 

‘“‘ After this, my sense of divine things gradually increased, and 
became more and more lively, and had more of that inward sweet- 
ness. The appearance of everything was altered; there seemed 
to be, as it were, a calm, beautiful appearance of divine glory in 
almost everything ; in the sun, moon, and stars, in the clouds and 
blue sky ; in the grass, flowers, and trees; in the water, and all 
nature ; which used greatly to fix my mind. I often used to sit 
and view the moon for a long time; and in the day spend much 
time in viewing the clouds and the sky, to behold the glory of God 
in these things; in the meantime singing forth with a low voice 
my contemplations of Creator and Redeemer.” 

After reading these extracts, you will not be surprised to find 
him saying in the same connexion : 

*¢ The whole book of Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and 
I used to be much in reading it about that time, and found from 
time to time an inward sweetness that would carry me away in my 
contemplations. This I know not how to express otherwise than 
by a calm delightful abstraction of the soul from all the concerns 
of the world; and sometimes a kind of vision or fixed ideas and 
imaginations of being alone in the mountains or some solitary wil- 
derness, far from al] mankind, sweetly conversing with Christ, and 
rapt, and swallowed up inGod. The sense I had of divine things 
would often of a sudden kindle up an ardor in my soul that I 
know not how to express. “ Ms ° ¥, od 

“While thus engaged, it always seemed natural for me to sing 
or chant forth my meditations ; or to speak my thoughts in soli- 
loquies with a singing voice.” 

The soft, rich, glowing, all-absorbing devotional feeling of 
Jonathan Edwards, would soon cure people of all their scruples in 
respect to the Sone or Sones wuicu 1s SoLomon’s. 
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3. The luscious if not lascivious character of the devotional 
feeling excited and nourished by the book, is urged as an objection 

ainst its sacred character. 

Nothing of this kind is seen in the devotional feeling of Ed- 
wards ; very little, if any, in Watts; not to allude to many others 
of equal purity. I acknowledye, however, that such a kind of 
devotional feeling has sometimes existed ; but it has arisen from 
neglecting a principle which the Bible always observes. The love 
of God or Christ for the individual is not expressed in the Bible 
by this figure, but only the divine love for the whole community 
of the godly. In this very poem, the plural pronoun and the 
plural verb are often used in respect to Shulamith, as if on purpose 
to prevent the possibility of this individualizing interpretation, and 
it is only this kind of interpretation that becomes voluptuous or 
fanatical. 

We will close with a few hints respecting the interpretation of 
the allegory. 

The literal costume is that of a marriage song. The imagery 
is evidently derived from the marriage of Solomon with the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh. Compare 1 Kings 3: 1. 7: 8. 9: 24, with on 
1:9. 6: 12, etc. The general idea is, the mutual love of Go 
and his people ; the vicissitudes, the trials, the backslidings, the 
repentings, and finally the perfect and eternal union of the Church 
with its Lord and Savior. 

If so disposed, we may make of it a very pretty allegory of the 
development of the Christian church out of the Jewish. In this 
case Shelomoh, the Prince of Peace, would be Christ. Shulamith, 
the rustic shepherdess, who suffers so much, the Christian com- 
munity, both Jewish and Gentile, in its incipiency ; the daughters 
of Jerusalem, the inquiring and Christianly disposed portions of the 
Jewish community, such as Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, etc., 
and the envious brothers of Shulamith, the scornful and persecut- 
ing Sadducees and Pharisees. 

To illustrate the extent to which the Orientals carry their 
allegorical application of language, we will subjoin a few extracts 
from the poet Hafiz. (See Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. ii., 
p. 469.) 


** He is drunk, but only with the love of the eternal covenant, 
He who in the manner of Hafiz drinks pure wine.” 


* Do not suppose that we are drunk with the juice of the grape ; 
We visit the taverns where we become drunk with the wine of the divine cove- 
nant,” 


*« The ebriety of love is not on thy head ; 
Depart, for thou art drunk with the juice of the grape.” 


“ Thy whole form is delicately made, 

Every place where thou art is sweet, 

My heart by thy sweetness, by thy honeyed joy, 
Is delighted.” 
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The following is Hafiz’s method of calling for a cup of wine :— 
‘« Bring me the sun in the midat of the moon.” 


The moon is the cup, the sun is the wine. The Sufi sect have 

a large and regularly constructed lexicon, the very purpose of 
which is to give the allegorical meaning of the words most fre- 
quently used in‘poetry of this kind. ‘The following are specimens : 

Wine—Devotion. 

Sleep—Meditation. 

Perfume—Religious hope. 

Kiss—Pious rapture. 

Beauty—Perfections of God. 

‘Tresses—Glory of God. 

Lips—Mysteries of God. 

Ebriety—Religious ardor. 


Surely no one acquainted with Oriental literature will think it 
strange or far-fetched to give to the Canticles an allegorical inter- 
pretation ; on the contrary, the literal interpretation, to the Orien- 
tal eye, is the one which is, beyond example, strange and far- 
fetched. 





OPI aS 


ARTICLE IV. 


REMARKS ON STUART’S COMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


By Rev. Epwarp Bsscuer, D.D., Boston. 


Every development of the providence of God seems to be giving 
new interest to the Romish controversy. The great idea of the 
age is the conversion of the world. The great practical question is, 
To what shall the world beconverted? The claims of the papacy 
are universal and exclusive. The Romish corporation, in its essen- 
tial nature, is the universal and all-pervading antagonist of every 
other effort to convert the world. Hence, soon after the com- 
mencement of the era of Protestant missions, we see a universal 
revival of the papal power, manifestly as the antecedent and cause 
of the final and decisive struggle. 

Of this struggle, too, we have been accustomed to hear our 
fathers speak, as the battle of the great day of God Almighty. 
They also firmly believed that in the Apocalyptic visions of the 
seer of Patmos, they had received from the Spirit of God an 
inspired prophetic outline of the combatants in that war, and of 
its origin, progress, and final results. President Edwards, in his 
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history of the Work of Redemption, in the seventh part of the third 
period, vividly represents the view generally taken by our fathers of 
this greatest of all earthly moral revolutions. Substantially the 
same views may be found in most of the English commentators, 
under whose influence the anticipations of the main body of evan- 
gelical English and American Christians, as it regards the future 
destinies of the world, have been formed. In consequence of 
these views, they have felt themselves strengthened in view of the 
coming conflict, by a cheering consciousness of the closest sympa- 
thy of God with his people in their arduous conflicts with the 
gigantic and malignant power of Rome. In the eighteenth chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse they heard the utterance of the omnipotent 
emotions of long outraged divine justice towards her deeds of pol- 
lution and blood, mounting up to heaven, and calling aloud for 
divine vengeance. In the nineteenth chapter, they heard the 
hallelujahs of heaven, over her terrific judgments and fiery doom. 
Then followed in rapid succession the subjugation of all the 
remaining enemies of God on earth, the binding of Satan and the 
millennial reign. 

But now, just as this great battle is coming to a crisis, and the 
united energies and wiles of the papal world are concentrated 
against Great Britain and the United States, the great strongholds 
of spiritual Protestint Christianity and missionary enterprise, a 
new system of prophetic interpretation arises to strip the people 
of God of theirarms. It denies any specific reference to the papal 
power in the Apocalypse ; carries back more than fifteen hundred 
years, passages that have been supposed to refer to the present 
time, and leaves us only the general assurance that all the ene- 
mies of God shall finally fall beneath the dead weight of his retri- 
butive vengeance. 

This view is by no means a novelty to us. At least twenty 
years ago, we met it in the work of Eichhorn on the Apocalypse, 
and examined the principles on which it rests with all the care and 
thoroughness in our power. ‘The conclusion to which we came 
was that whatever might be true of Germany, that view would 
never meet an advocate in our land, at least among the leaders of 
our evangelical Protestant churches. In this it seems we were 
mistaken. Professor Stuart has adopted the view, and devoted his 
great powers and learning to its defence. His introduction and 
commentary are the result of the patient and protracted study of 
years ; and whatever extended and varied learning, and eminent 
natural abilities can do to defend the view which he has adopted, 
has been done. Well then and truly may we say, 


* Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hoc defensa fuissent.” 


Although the subject, as already intimated, was not new to us, 
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but had been repeatedly examined and re-examined, with the aid 
both of German and English light, yet we felt ourselves called 
upon by these facts to give to the work of Professor Stuart a care- 
ful and oft repeated perusal. We think that among all competent 
judges, there can be but one opinion as it regards the great and 
permanent; value of large portions of Prof. Stuart’s work. 
Injit the reader will find copious stores of valuable verbal interpre- 
tation and criticism. He will be interested and instructed by the 
presentation of the Apocalyptic literature of the centuries preced- 
ing and following the Apostle John. He will feel grateful for the 
thorough and conclusive discussion of the question of the author- 
ship of the Apocalypse. 

_, But {when we come to consider the fundamental principles of 
prophetic interpretation, and raise the inquiry, has the interpreta- 
tion of our fathers been radically and thoroughly overthrown, and 
ought the German interpretation to supersede it, then we must beg 
leave to demur. We do not believe that the fundamental idea in 
the interpretation of our fathers has been overthrown, or that it can 
be. And this last and greatest effort of Professor Stuart has the 
more confirmed us in that belief.- The reasons of this conviction 
we proceed to assign. 

We do not rely on the mere fact that the language of ch. 13-19 
of the Apocalypse can be applied with striking power to the papacy 
and to the civil system in league with it; for there is a general 
similarity in the principles and aspects of Satan’s kingdom in all 
ages: and what was first meant for Egypt, or Nineveh, or Tyre, or 
Babylon, or any other power of his kingdom, may often with strik- 
ing appropriateness be applied to subsequent principalities and 

wers, aonen which he has ruled the darkness of this world. 

or do we rely on the mere fact that the common English inter- 
ager of the Apocalypse has been much used and would still 

e of great use in thé warfare with Rome. If the Holy Spirit did 
not give the Apocalypse for such a use, then God forbid that it 
should be longer so used. We advocate no system of pious frauds. 
In fighting the battles of truth we ask for no armor but the armor 
of truth. 

The reasons of our conviction are these : 

1. The English system of interpretation, in its essential ele- 
ments, has nowhere been stated and answered with clearness and 
discrimination in the work of Professor Stuart. 

2. It is so inwrought into the fundamental structure of the Apo- 
calypse that it is impossible to remove it without doing violence to 
the book. 

3. The German theory, after all that Prof. Stuart has done to 
give it consistency and strength, is exposed to numerous, and, in our 
judgment, fatal objections. 

What then is the English theory, in its fundamental elements ? 
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Is it that the Apocalypse is a syllabus of the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the world since the days of Christ in minute detail? 
So one would think from reading the work of Prof. Stuart. In 
varied forms, he repeats and assails this idea from the beginning 
to the end of his work. 

Now that it is possible, in applying the Apocalypse to the 
papacy and to the civil power, to descend to an improper degree 
of minuteness of detail, we freely admit; and that this has often 
been done, we have not the slightest disposition todeny. But we 
confidently affirm that such minuteness of detail is not a funda- 
mental or necessary part of the system. Nay, the system may be 
presented in much greater perfection without it, than with it. 
Still further; it is much less liable to objection on the ground of a 
necessary undue minuteness of historical detail than the system 
that Prof. Stuart advocates. 

Its fundamental idea is one of the grandest and most sublime his- 
torical generalizations of which the mind of man is capable. It 
is beyond all doubt true, that out of the city of Rome has grown 
an ecclesiastical power that stretches back, with dread continuity 
of history, nearly to the age of the Apostles. It is a no less noto- 
rious fact that heen a very early age this ecclesiastical power has 
acted in adulterous connexion with the civil power—first with that 
of imperial Rome, till by the sword of the barbarians that power 
was slain, and afterwards with the revived Roman imperial power 
under Charlemagne, and with the European civil system to which 
that power gave rise. A dread unity of fundamental malignant 
principles has run through this vast system from the beginning to 
the present day. None in the history of this world has ever 
wielded power so vast, for so many ages, and for ends so malig- 
nant. Nowhere on earth can be found such a true and perfect 
embodiment of the principles of hell. By no power have such 
inconceivable and unutterable corruptions of human society ever 
been effected. No other power has ever been so drunken with the 
blood of the saints. Without a figure, we assert that Rome has 
been for long ages the centre of deeds worse than could be done 
in hell itself. In hell there is no want of malignity against God, 
but nowhere except ‘in a world of mercy, and by men professing 
to stand as God’s exclusive vicegerents on earth, could such enor- 
mous deeds of mingled lust, licentiousness, sodomy, fraud, treach- 
ery, assassination, gluttony, intemperance, blasphemy, and sanc- 
timonious hypocrisy, be perpetrated, as may be found clustering 
around the dark history of that apostate power whose centre is at 
Rome. ‘There is a dread sublimity in the idea of oy oa out 
moral evil, on a great scale, for long ages to its highest degree of 
perfection, in order to show to the moral universe to what results 
the principles of sin, when fully evolved, legitimately conduct. 
For, studying this fearful science, there is no point of vision in the 
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universe for a moment to be compared with Rome. Like the 
summits of the Himmaleh Mountains, this system of evil that 
centres there, towers in solitary and dread magnificence above all 
other systems of evil that ever cursed this world,—yea, it pierces 
the clouds, it mounts up to heaven, it reaches to the very throne 
of aa and calls aloud for the fiercest displays of omnipotent 
wrath. 

If now the inspired writer had said in few words, and in simple 
prose, that such an ecclesiastical power should arise, whose centre 
should be at Rome, and which, in guilty league with the civil 
power, should from age to age corrupt and debase society, and 
oppress and murder the saints of God, would it have been in any 
sense, a minute syllabus of the civil and religious history of Eu- 
rope? If then he had added, God shall at length judge and 
destroy this guilty system in the fierceness of his omnipotent 
wrath, and in so doing convulse and terrify the world; that he 
shall thus prepare for himself a pure church, arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white, through whom he will subdue the world to him- 
self and reign, would this involye an undue minuteness of histori- 
cal detail? And yet this and nothing else is the essential and 
fundamental idea of the system of our fathers, which Prof. Stuart 
rejects and condemns as involving a minute syllabus of the history 
of the world. 

Now, in order to radically overthrow this system, it is essential 
that it be stated, not in its weakest and most defective, but in its 
strongest and most unexceptionable form, and in that form be 
shown to be untenable. For any such statement and proof we 
look in vain in the work of Prof. Stuart. He seems to assume 
that if chapters 13—19 are applied to papal Rome, and the civil 
system in league with her, a detailed epitome of the civil and reli- 

ious history of the world since the days of Christ is of necessity 
involved. In his preface he traces the disagreement of original 
and independent expositors to the fact that the Apocalypse is 
‘“‘ regarded principally as an epitome of civil and ecclesiastical 
history.”’ He affirms that confidence in such expositions is gene- 
rally withheld, and must continue to be withheld so long as this 
mode of interpretation is pursued. 

Again in § 12, Vol. i., p. 208—after stating his views of the end 
to be gained by the book, and the mode of effecting it, he thus 
proceeds : 


‘“¢ How can we, then, when such a design and such a method of ac- 
complishing it stand out with marked prominence in this picture—how 
can we attribute to John a mere syllabus of the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of remote ages, a history of civil commotions and tumults, or 
the mere description of literal famines and pestilences, of earthquakes 
and of tempests? In the name of all that is pertinent and congruous in 
prophecy, | ask, what have these to do with the object which John had 
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before him? Or are we, as some have slily hinted, to regard him as in a 
state of hallucination when he wrote the Apocalypse? Or if any one 
alleges that some notice of the great apostasy in the church was surely 
to be expected, then may I ask again: In what way could it console or 
encourage John’s readers, to be told that at some future day a great 
part of the church would become heretical, or act the part of apostates, 
and persecute and destroy true Christians as badly as the heathen 
were then doing? And is this consolatory to poor fainting spirits, 
filled with dread lest the light of divine truth might be quenched in 
the blood of its friends, and anxious for one ray of hope that the church 
would yet rise and triumph over all its enemies? It would in fact 
seem not unlike some degree of hallucination, to engage in making 
such disclosures, with the expectation of reviving the drooping spirits 
of suffering Christians by them. It is out of reasonable question, then, 
that we should take, and be able to support, such a view of this subject 
as the popular exegesis demands. In truth, it requires us virtually to 
set aside the idea, that John had in view any present, important, and 
appropriate object in the writing of his book; or if he had such an ob- 
ject in view as appears to lie upon the face of that book, then, accord- 
ing to the exegesis which we are controverting, he took the strangest 
course imaginable in order to accomplish it, i. e., he wrote a syllabus of 
the civil and ecclesiastical history of distant ages, the highest end of 
which, in respect to those whom he addressed, could be only to gratify 
their prurient historical curiosity. 

** Such a view of the book will not bear a sober examination. It is 
too improbable, incongruous, and inapposite to the necessities of the 
times. Achurch bleeding at every pore, and ready to faint or to apos- 
tatize—such a church addressed by a grave writer who has a superin- 
tendence over its concerns—and merely or principally told what things 
will happen in distant future ages, things civil, ecclesiastical, and even 
appertaining to the natural world, most of which were to be developed 
a thousand years or more after all the members of that church were 
dead! Nothing short of the most express testimony of John himself, 
that he meant to address them in such a strain, ought to satisfy us that 
he has done it.” 


Here then we are told that the popular exegesis of this book 
demands such a view of the subject. ‘That is, if we understand it, 
if we apply the latter portions of the book to papal Rome, and not 
to pagan Rome, it involves all this, and is totally at war with all 
that is pertinent and congruous in prophecy. It implies that John 
had no present, important, and appropriate object in writing his 
book, or else that he took the strangest course imaginable, in order 
to accomplish it, 7. e., he wrote a sstiaiees of civil and ecclesiastical 
history of distant ages, the highest end of which in respect to 
those whom he addressed, could be only to gratify their prurient 
historical curiosity. ‘The same ideas are repeated again in § 28; 
and indeed in every variety of form in both volumes they occur 
again and again. Not unfrequently, too, reference is made to the 
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popular exegesis of the book in a manner adapted to render it 
ridiculous. He speaks of it as involving ‘ merely imaginative 
and ever floating exegeses.” He speaks of “ aes without 
number, of prophetical or theological romances, that have already 
been poured forth under the excitement and guidance of such views 
as I have now been characterizing.” He says, “ it is high time for 
all men to call to mind that the apostles did not occupy themselves 
with writing conundrums and charades.” 

Any intelligent person who is accustomed to apply the Apoca- 
lypse to papal Rome, is not likely to be much shaken by such a 
mode, either of argument or of ridicule. He will reflect that the 
general view he adopts does not, by any necessity, involve any 
absurd or ridiculous minuteness of detail. He will reflect that it 
is just as possible to interpret symbols generally, when applied to 
papal Rome, as when applied to pagan Rome. He will remem- 
ber, too, that Professor Stuart does not dismiss with ridicule the 
fundamental ideas of Eichhorn, and others, concerning the book ; 
although they are, undeniably, connected with most ridiculous 
errors of detail. He retains their ground-work, and rejects what he 
deems their errors. And does not even-handed justice demand 
that the same measure shall be meted to the other view? Ought 
it not to be stated with discrimination and precision, and separated 
from all non-essential adjuncts? And if it can be done, ought it 
not to be shown that, in no form, does its fundamental idea admit 
of defence ? 

But when it is nowhere stated with that discrimination and pre- 
cision which the subject demands; when it is assailed by scat- 
tered assertions, here and there, from the beginning to the end of 
the work, its advocates may feel themselves harassed and dis- 
quieted, but they will not be convinced. Especially will it seem 
to them in bad taste, to say no more, to assail with ridicule the sys- 
tem which cheered the minds and sustained the hopes of such men 
as Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Newton, Fuller and Scott, at least 
until it has been thoroughly and effectually subverted by fair argu- 
ment. 

But the intelligent advocates of the view thus assailed, though 
they will not, as easily they might, return ridicule for ridicule, will 
not rest here. Not only do they see that the deep foundations of 
their belief have not been shaken, but as before intimated, they 
see that their view is so inwrought into the fundamental structure 
of the Apocalypse, that it is impossible to remove it without doing 
violence to the book. The proof of this is simple, brief, and direct. 

None of those against whom we now reason, deny that the 
events of the twentieth chapter are future. Satan is not yet bound. 
The millennial reign is yet to come. No less plain is it that the 
closing conflict of the nineteenth chapter is the immediate antece- 
dent and cause of the binding of Satan and the millennial reign. 
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As the defeat of Bonaparte in the battle of Waterloo was the im- 
mediate antecedent and cause of his capture and confinement in St. 
Helena, so the defeat of Satan and the destruction of his forces in 
the last great conflict, is the immediate cause of his capture and 
confinement in the abyss. 

Again, it is no less plain, that the main organs of his antecedent 
power have been two, the beast and the false prophet. ‘To the 
beast the dregon gave his power, and his throne, and great author- 
ity (13: 2). And the second beast, i.e. the false prophet, ex- 
ercises all the power of the first beast (13: 12). Moreover they 
are powers of long duration. For these identical agents of Satan 
are the leading combatants in the final battle, that precedes and in- 
troduces the millennium. ‘Then, and then for the first time, are they 
taken and radically destroyed. Let any one who doubts, read and 
see. Theinference is irresistible. ‘They are bothalivenow. And 
if they are, then as Rome is definitely declared to be the centre of the 
system, the Romish Hierarchy under the Pope is the false prophet, 
and the civil system in league from age to age with this hierarchy, 
is the beast, and the general view which we have given of the 
scope of chap. 13—19 is undeniably true. 

This argument, we have said, 1s simple, brief, and direct. It 
lies upon the very face of the book. ‘True, it is but one; but one 
such argument isenough. At mid-day there is but one sun in the 
heavens; but let him who can eclipse it. The Pacific is but one 
ocean, but let him who can, stride across its limitless expanse. 
The Andes are but one chain of mountains, but let him who can 
leap their sky-piercing summits. So this one argument, simple, 
magnificent, and sublime, is enough for ever to settle the question. 

If any should suggest that the beast and the false prophet in ch. 
19: 19, 20, are merely generic symbols, and not the identical 
beast and second beast spoken of in ch. 13, we reply that this 
assertion is in direct conflict with the express words of the Apos- 
tle. He declares as plainly as language can declare, that they are 
the same ; yea, he takes special pains to identify them. What are 
the most striking acts and characteristics of these two great con- 
spirators against God and man in ch. 13? The second beast 
makes an image ; both conspire to compel mento worship it. The 
beast has a mark ; both conspire to compel men to receive it. The 
second beast deceives those who dwell on the face of the earth by 
lying wonders, wrought before the first beast. Had it been the 
purpose of God to identify these conspirators, what more could he 
do than to say, they are those by whom these very guilty deeds 
were done? But this is the very thing he has said— 

‘¢The beast was taken, and with him the false prophet, that 
WROUGHT pPRODIGIES before him, with which he pEcervep them 
that had received the mark of the beast and them that worshipped 
his mace” (19: 19, 20). 
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That this is so, is plain from the fact that although that remark- 
able symbolical agent, known in this book by way of eminence as 
to Ojgov, is manifestly spoken of as one and the same agent, yet 
when the common interpretation is rejected, it becomes necessary 
to use the expression 10 4)g:or in four different senses. 

1. It is used specifically to denote an individual Roman Em- 
peror, 7. e. Nero. 

2. Itis used generically to denote the Emperors of Rome col- 
lectively. 

3. It is used in a still more generic and indefinite sense, to de- 
note the abstract idea of hostile civil power, as existing just before 
the millennium. 

4. It denotes the devil, without any particular reference to civil 
power at all, or cise it is uncertain what it does denote. 

Of the first sense Prof. Stuart thus speaks, vol. i., p. 351.— 
“That Nero is mainly characterized in XIII., XV1., XVII., we 
cannot well doubt.” 

Of the second sense, he says, “‘ the beast generically considered, 
represents many kings, not merely one.” ‘+ Insensibly almost, at 
least so it is to the reader, this specific meaning appears to be 
dropped, and the more generic one to be employed again in chap. 
XVIII., seq.” 

Concerning the still more generic sense which refers to a time 
far beyond the era of the pagan Roman Emperors, even on the 
verge of the millennial day, he thus speaks, “‘ As soon as the writer 
dismisses the case of Nero from his consideration, he deals no 
longer with anything but energetic representations. Persecutions 
will revive. ‘The war will still be waged. Ar Last, the great 
Captain of Salvation will come forth in all his power, and make an 
end of the Jong protracted war. Then, and not till then, will the 
millennial glory dawn on the Church.” 

And yet during all of the book from chap. 13 to 20, it lies upon 
the very face of the language, that John is speaking of one and 
the self-same beast. Even Prof. Stuart is compelled to admit this ; 
for he says, ‘* Insensibly, almost, at least so it is to the reader, this 
specific meaning appears to be dropped,” &c. As the language 
in question was no doubt intended for the reader, so if it gives him 
no proper indication of a change in the sense of the words 10 61g:0r, 
then we have every reason to believe that there is no such change. 
Most of all are we compelled to believe, that in chap. 19: 19, 20, 
the beast and the false prophet, who are so carefully identified with 
those of chap. 13, by a reference to the delusions practised by 
them, the image, the worship of which was exacted by them, and 
the sign which they demanded men to receive, are not mere gene- 
ric representations, totally disconnected from the beasts of chap. 
13 ; but are identically the same with them: so that if the beast of 
chap. 13, is Nero, then it follows that just before the millennium, 
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Nero is to encounter Christ, and be taken and cast into the lake 
of fire. 

Concerning the fourth sense of 10 Oygior, 7. e. the devil, Prof. 
Stuart thus speaks, commenting on chap. 11:7—“ The beast that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit, shall make war against them,” 
i. e. the two witnesses. ‘‘ Here 10 @ygwv jis said to ascend from 
the abyss ; and who is it that dwells in the abyss, and is an enemy 
to Christians, and can come forth from that place to oppose them ? 
Who but Satan or the dragon ?” 

Yet he is forced to admit that the beast of chap. 17: 8 is repre- 
sented as coming from the abyss. Thus are they clearly iden- 
tified. Rev. 17: 8, the language is Ogiov 8 sides jy xal odx tor, 
xal wdhher avaBacvery tx 175 aBivsov. Rev. 11: 7, the words are, 16 
Ongiov 16 dvaBduvoy tx 17s &Bioaov, 

But the general theory of Prof. Stuart as to the slaying of the 
witnesses, forbids him to admit the identity of the beasts of these 
two chapters. 

Now consider how great, how prominent the part assigned to 
the beast in this book—consider how he is referred to xat’ efoynv 
as 10 6g0v—consider the distinct individuality of his character and 
deeds, and can that be a true theory which demands such a fluctu- 
ation and confusion of senses, in which one sense is dropped, and 
another taken imperceptibly to the reader, whilst he clearly does 
perceive that one and the same agent is spoken of? That is, now 
specific, meaning Nero; now more generic, meaning the Roman 
Emperors collectively ; now indefinitely generic, meaning certain 
unknown deceivers to be encountered just before the millennium ; 
and now specific again, meaning neither Nero nor the Roman Em- 
perors, but the devil? Can this be true, especially when the last 
time the beast appears on the stage, in the closing ante-millennial 
battle, he is minutely and carefully identified with the beast, who 
came upon the stage in chap. 13? 

Indeed so strong is the evidence that the beast is still alive, that 
Prof. Stuart is obliged expressly to say, vol. ii., p. 309.—* It is 
only in the course of time (which is not limited), when the Re- 
deemer himself shall come at the head of his victorious army, that 
the final extinction of the power of the beast takes place.”? And 
yet such is the confusion of idea, of necessity produced by the sys- 
tem, that on the same page, he says, “‘ The death of Nero was in- 
deed the destruction of the beast for the time being, and it made a 
temporary end of persecution. But the beast still came up again 
from the pit; the contest was renewed, and, with many remissions, 
continued down to the time of Constantine. Rome, as heathen, 
then finally ceased to persecute. THE BEAST WAS FINALLY 
sLAIn.” And yet, after all, it seems that the final extinction of 
the power of the beast was not to take place till more than fifteen 
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hundred years after, when the Redeemer himself shall come at the 
head of his victorious army. 

Truly this is more obscure than the double sense. We have 
a quadruple sense of one and the same expression, and without rule 
or law, nay, against all rule and law; the mind is made to flit from 
one to the other, and in the confusion of the transitions can retain 
no definite idea what Tue Beast is, though it is the most promi- 
nent figure in the whole composition. 

All this confusion of necessity results from the vain effort to 
make a crisis and a catastrophe in the days of Nero, where there 
is manifestly none. 

There is plainly but one catastrophe of the Beast, and the false 
prophet, and that occurs in Chap. 19, at the close. That this is 
the final catastrophe even Prof. Stuart is compelled to admit. 
And it is no less plain that this is future. Prof. Stuart is also 
obliged to concede this. Of course, the beast and the false pro- 
phet are yet alive. Their fina) defeat is yet to come. The 
splendor and the terror of the battle of the great day of God Al- 
mighty are yet to be revealed. If now, we try to split up into 
parts a catastrophe that is manifestly simple and one ; if one part 
lies in the yet distant future, and another part is placed nearly 
eighteen hundred years in the past, in the days of Nero, and 
another part in the days of Constantine, how can anything but 
constant mental confusion be the result? But most manifestly, 
in the days of Nero there was nothing like a grand catastrophe in 
history. Much less was the conversion of Constantine anything 
like a terrific catastrophe, a catastrophe of wrath. And yet the 
catastrophe of the beast, whenever it takes place, is such a cata- 
strophe. 

But apply the passage to the papal power, and to the civil sys- 
tem in league with it, and all is definite and simple. It presents 
a sublime view of the past, and a glorious victory of God in the 
future, when the beast and the false prophet shall finally be con- 
sumed, in the fierceness of his wrath. From what has been said 
then, it is plain that this view is so inwrought into the funda- 
mental structure of the Apocalypse, that it is imposslble to remove 
it without doing violence to the book. 

Of this we shall adduce further evidence as we proceed directly 
to examine the German theory as propounded and defended by 
Prof. Stuart. 

This theory is based chiefly on certain undeniable principles of 
interpretation, i.e. That we must regard the circumstances of the 
writer and his readers, and his end in writing. These, it is 
alleged, forbid the application of the book to the papacy, as involving 
a syllabus of civil and ecclesiastical history. The tendency of 
these principles thus used, is to crowd everything back, as far as 
possible, into the days of John, and the Christians among whom 
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he wrote, on the ground that he must have written for their conso- 
lation and support, and that what he wrote must have been intel- 
ligible to them. But a syllabus of history could have served no 
end but to gratify a prurient historical curiosity. Therefore he 
did not write such a syllabus—but was mainly intent on con- 
soling Christians during the Neronian persecutions. This is the 
substance of the principles and their application. ‘They are indeed 
presented over and over again in every variety of form, until the 
mind becomes weary of the repetition. But the essence is what 
we have stated. Now that the Holy Spirit would, to a great 
extent, regard the wants of the generation for whom John wrote, 
cannot be denied ; and this he plainly did in the introductory chapters, 
and in the letters to the sevenchurches. In these are abundant 
warning, consolation, and reproof, enough undeniably to meet all 

resent emergencies. But let us remember, that John was the 
ast of the inspired writers, and that by him the canon was to be 
closed. Of course, the necessities of the coming two thousand 
or more years before the millennial day, were also to be regarded, 
as well as those of the generation among whom he wrote. Would 
they be agonized by no persecutions? Would they never bleed 
at every pore under cruel tyrants? Would they never need consola- 
tion and support? Shall God’s communications be expended toa 
wasteful extent, in view of a persecution under Nero, which even 
if it did spread beyond Rome, of which there is no certainty, and 
little probability, was yet so near to its end, that John’s book could 
scarcely reach the sufferers before it was over, whilst the transcen- 
dently bloody persecutions of the Church of Rome for long and 
gloomy centuries, are overlooked ? 

But it is alleged that it is the law of prophetic writing to os 
what is near, and to give but brief glimpses of the future. hy 
then‘is there such a minute and vivid expansion in chaps. 21, and 
22, of the most distant future in the book? Is it said that the 
future glories of God and the church in Heaven would console 
the church in the days of Nero? And would not the vision 
of a future glorious triumph of God over the most terrific ene- 
mies that Satan could raise up on earth, also console them? 
Prof. Stuart, we are aware, asks how could it console Chris- 
tians to be assured that there would be a great apostasy, and that 
the nominal church would become a bloody persecuting power ? 
No one was ever simple enough to suppose that there was any 
consolation in this. But this is not the whole. It is no less 
clearly revealed that God will destroy, in a manner equally glori- 
ous and terrific, this great conspiracy, against his cause. And 
is there no consolation in this? Neither is there any consolation 
in knowing that there will be a great apostasy after the millennium ; 
but is there none in knowing that God will most signally defeat 
and destroy its power ? 
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The truth is, we are not competent to say @ priori, how much, in 
revealing the closing historical book of the New ‘Testament God 
ought to regard the then present generation, and how much the 
future. If John were a mere uninspired man, as most of the Ger- 
man commentators suppose, we should not expect that he would 
see much beyond the horizon of present events. But the foresight 
of the future, and the judgment what to present, belonged not to 
John as a man, but to John as an inspired man. He did not call 
up the splendid panorama of symbols on which he gazed, but the 
Spirit of God caused it to pass before his mind, and it came and 
disappeared not as John, but as God, judged and chose. 

It is also alleged that John must have written to be understood 
by the generation among whom he wrote. No doubt he did to a 
certain extent. But we know well, that even uninspired men 
often are conscious of thinking far in advance of the generation in 
the midst of which they live and write ; and we know that they 
often write far more with a reference to posterity than to those by 
whom they are surrounded. They expect indeed to be understood 
in part by the present generation, but not to be fully understood 
except by future generations. For this reason the illustrious Lord 
Bacon committed his reputation to the care of future ages—nor 
did he do it in vain. And shall the thoughts of God, and the vast 
interests of his eternal kingdom, be cramped down till they can 
enter the contracted minds of the generation that happens to live 
when they are disclosed ? 

Some things indeed may be very intelligible, but if God speaks 
like himself, many will not be so; and he may well commit the 
judgment on them to future ages. And if Prof. Stuart’s view of 
the Apocalypse is true, so he did; for there is not the least evi- 
dence, or even probability, that the book was ever understood as 
he now understands it, till since the Reformation. 

True, he assumes that the Christians under the persecutions of 
Nero must so have understood it, and been consoled by it. But 
of this there is not a particle of proof. Prof. Stuart says, “‘ We 
cannot, indeed, make out the history of Apocalyptic exegesis, in 
the apostolic age, 7. e. during the first century, from any written 
documents, for such we do not possess.”” But if the book was 
once understood as Prof. Stuart now expounds it, would all traces 
of this view, written or traditional, have utterly disappeared ? 
Yet they have. The earliest traces of any kind of interpretation 
of the book are visionary and erroneous to such a degree as to 
injure the authority of the book. Prof. Stuart says, ‘* We only 
know that soon after this age (the apostolic), readers of the Apo- 
calypse began to explain some parts of it in such a literal manner 
as to throw in the way very great obstacles to the reception of the 
book as canonical.”—(i., 451.) He refers chiefly to the millen- 
narian views of Papius and others. But in the third century he 
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says, ‘Hitherto all in the exegesis of the Apocalypse is fluctuating, 
arbitrary, and of course uncertain. No idea of any regular plan and 
connexion throughout this book, seems to have suggested itself to 
the minds of the writers of that day.”"— (Vol. i., p. 453.) 

Of the work of Victorinus, the earliest commentary on the book, 
Stuart says, “ No plan of the whole work is sought after, or even 
conceived of; no effort to get at the circumstances and relation 
of the writer of the Apocalypse and his times, and bring them to 
bear on the explanation of the book.”’—(i., 455.) At the close 
of the eighth century, he informs us, “ no real and solid advances 
were made.”’—(i., 458.) From this period to the Reformation, he 
says there was ‘ nothing important in the way of exegesis.” ‘The 
Reformers, also, in applying it to the papacy, according to Prof. 
Stuart, erred, and no clear and definite light dawned till the Jesuit 
Ludovicus ab Alcassar wrote in 1614. He introduced substan- 
tially the view that Prof. Stuart now advocates, to the great grati- 
fication of the Romanists of his day. Grotius and others followed 
him, till at last Eichhorn presented this view in its most brilliant 
form. Of the main features of his exegesis, Prof. Stuart says, 
“‘ they substantially agree with the general tenor of the book.”— 
(i., 472.) Such, according to Prof. Stuart, are the facts of the 
case. And in view of them we ask, is it at all likely that the true 
interpretation of the work was at first plain and actually under- 
stood, and yet that all traces of it were so soon and so utterly lost ? 
We have not the slightest belief that the book was ever under- 
stood as Prof. Stuart now interprets it in the apostolic age, nor 
indeed ever until the days of the Jesuit Alcassar. 

But mere general principles can never settle the interpretation 
of the book. In order to do this, it is necessary to examine their 
application in detail. Although a minute examination of all of 
Prof. Stuart’s exposition is impossible in our limits, yet enough 
can be considered to aid us in forming a judgment of his funda- 
mental view. ‘This we shall next attempt. 

Meantime we will remark, that although it would be a great 
error, to misinterpret the Apocalypse for the sake of assailing 
Rome, it would be no less an error, on the eve of the coming and 
greatest conflict with that power, to throw away weapons of hea- 
venly temper expressly provided for the conflict by God. If God 
has specifically spoken of the Romish hierarchy in words of con- 
suming fire, then no indefinite human theory of a general certainty 
of the destruction of all God’s enemies, can make good the loss 
of God’s own words. We all know that God’s enemies will fall, 
but who are they? The mother of harlots will of course be 
destroyed, but who is she? Is it nothing to have in God’s own 
words a description of the very powers with whom we are to con- 
tend? No words have an edge and a power like those of God. 
If the Spirit has given us a sword against the greatest enemy of 
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God and man now on earth, well may the Christian soldier say in 
the words of David, “ there is none like that; give it me.”” The 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, then, is not a question of mere 
abstract theory. It is vitally connected with the greatest moral 
conflict of this or any other age. 

Professor Stuart has followed the fundamental principles of the 
Jesuit Alcassar, as the basis of his exposition, 7. e. he regards 
the Apocalypse as “a continuous and connected work, making re- 
gular advancement from beginning to end, as parts of one general 
plan in the mind of the writer. Ch. 5-11, he thinks, applies to the 
Jewish enemies of the Christian Church; ch. 11—19 to heathen 
Rome and carnal and worldly powers ; ch. 20—22 to the final con- 
quests to be made by the Church and also to its rest, and its ulti- 
mate glorification.” (i. 463, 464.) 

Of course he regards the fall of Jerusalem as the great cata- 
strophe of the first part, and the development of this catastrophe he 
finds in ch. 11: 15—19, and all that precedes from ch. 6, is designed 
to prepare the way for this result. A prominent part of this pre- 
paration is to be found in the slaying of the witnesses, which occu- 
pies the greater part of ch. 11. Now, it is our conviction that this 
part of the theory cannot be carried out, without doing greater 
violence to all true laws of prophetic interpretation than is to be 
found in all the works of Bishop Newton, Scott, Fuller, Edwards, 
or any of the defenders of the common English theory. 

In the first place the language inch. 11: 15—19, has no fitness 
to describe such a catastrophe as the fall of Jerusalem. It is upon 
the face of it, a song of triumph for the conversion of the world to 
God, after a divine inquisition and judgment, and a retribution to 

ood and to bad, and a glorious victory over hostile nations ; and 
if it were not a case of life and death to the theory, no man, we are 
assured, would ever conjecture that there was the slightest refer- 
ence to the fall of Jerusalem or to Jewish affairs in the whole pas- 
sage. ‘lo make it so apply, requires the utmost violence in forc- 
ing the words to say what they obviously do not say, and not to 
say what they obviously do say, as we shall soon show. 

Again, this view disagrees with the declaration of the angel in 
ch. 10: O—7, that in the days of the sounding of the seventh angel 
the mystery of God should be finished, as he has declared to his ser- 
vants the prophets. Now itis plain that the existence of the papal 
anti-christian power and her civil allies ruling the world in the name 
of Christ, corrupting society, and preventing the conversion of the 
world to God, is the great mystery spoken of by Paul, in 2 Thess. 
2: 1—12; and the destruction of these powers by the glorious ad- 
vent of Christ is the finishing of that mystery. Moreover, the 
general scope of prophecy in both dispensations, is to hold up the 
universal prevalence of the kingdom of Christ over manifold oppo- 
sition, as the finishing of the mystery of God. The solemnity of 
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the whole scene, the oath of the angel that there should be no longer 
any delay, but that when the seventh angel should sound the mys- 
tery should be finished, all imply a long protracted series of antece- 
dent events, on a great scale, followed by the full development of 
God’s system, the triumph of his principles, and the cessation of 
that mysterious and long continued triumph of Satan, that had so 
severely tried the people of God. All the expectation thus excit- 
ed, the language of ch. 11: 15—19 in its obvious sense, perfectly 
gratifies. It implies that the exercise of the great power of God 
has been for ages withheld, and therefore Satan had come in great 
power, and organized vast systems to desolate and destroy the 
earth ; but that at length God had taken to himself his great power 
and reigned. ‘The nations indeed rage and oppose ; but the time 
of divine judgment and recompense has come. Saints and mar- 
tyrs are to be rewarded, and those who have destroyed the earth 
are to be destroyed. Hence the all-comprehending idea of the 
whole is to be found in the anthem that bursts from the lips of the 
angelic host, ‘the kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever.” The fundamental ideas of this passage are precisely those 
of ch. 19, 20; so much so, that those may be regarded as a mere 
expansion of these. 

And now, how are these things to be changed into a mere 
catastrophe of wrath, like the fall of Jerusalem? The nature of 
that catastrophe can be easily gathered from the ample and un- 
doubted predictions of Christ with reference to it. It is a day of 
judgment and of wrath ; but not of the conversion of the world to 
God. Christ anticipates no such result. Jerusalem is rather to 
be trodden down of the gentiles for a long period, even until the 
times of the gentiles shall be fulfilled. Moreover, as it regards the 
catastrophe itself, our Savior is full and precise. Is there even a 
hint of this catastrophe in this passage? Not one. Even Prof. 
Stuart virtually admits this, for he endeavors to account for it thus: 
“the writer is a Jew, and how can he dwell on the destruction of 
his beloved city and people with a minuteness of representation ? 
He turned from the scene with weeping as a sympathizing Jew,” 
&c., i: 145. Again, ‘* The shouts of victory in heaven, fill the 
ears and occupy the mind of the seer, and turn away his attention 
from the sad spectacle of the overthrow of his beloved city and 
people.”? We confess that this account of the matter, in view of 
all the circumstances of the case, is little less than ludicrous. The 
fall of Jerusalem is assumed to be the great catastrophe for which, 
during six whole chapters, John has been preparing the way. He 
had heard the words of Christ describing that catastrophe. Six 
seals have been opened full of omens of wrath. Six trumpets have 
sounded their blasts of vengeance ; every form of terror has been 
accumulated ; but just when the final catasfrophe comes, and the 
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highest development of wrath is demanded, alas! the heart of John 
is too tender to present it. He omits it entirely, and his ears are 
filled and his mind is occupied by the shouts of victory in heaven ; 
and those shouts have no reference to the fall of Jerusalem, but 
solely to the conversion of the world! 

It is so plain that the fall of Jerusalem is not here represented 
that Bleek, Ewald and others deny that there is here any cata- 
strophe at all. Prof. Stuart regards this as unaccountable ; to us 
itis not. It is far more rational to deny any catastrophe at all, 
than to find the fall of Jerusalem in such a passage as this. 

Moreover, there is other internal evidence against this view. 
The enemies over whom God triumphs are indicated in a way that 
clearly shows that Jews are not meant. They are called ra e6vy 
(11: 18.) the nations, or the gentiles. They, and not the Jews, are 
angry, and resist God. ‘This is perfectly decisive, for never are 
the Jews called ta e647, in the general and unlimited sense. This 
is the common and universal antithesis of the Jews. In opposi- 
tion to this, Prof. Stuart quotes some passages in which the Jews 
are called a nation, in the singular, 7. e., Gen. 12: 2. Ps. 33: 12. 
Is. 1: 4. 9: 2, 26:2. 49:7. But how manifest is it that to call 
the Jews a nation, is not the same as to call them ta &6vy, the 
nations. A nation they were; the nations they never were. Nor 
were they ever socalled. Neither does the passage in Gen. 35: 
11, to which he appeals, sustain Prof. Stuart. Here God says to 
Abraham, “a nation and a company of nations, shall be of thee.” 
Now the Jews were not in the strict sense a company of nations, 
but of tribes. Therefore, Rosenmiiller says, ‘“‘ Propagatio e patri- 
bus undecim tribuum am natis, et Benjamine mox nascituro indi- 
catur ;” and he quotes Le Clerc to the same effect. 0')) is here 
used in a peculiar and unusual manner ; and the use is decided by 
the context. But never are the Jews called absolutely and inde- 
pendently ta e6»y. Prof. Stuart alsoappeals to Ps. 2:1. ‘* Why 


do the nations «67, $°}} and the people 4aot DDN imagine a vain 


thing ?”’ The raging of the nations here, he says, “ applies prin- 
cipally to rebellious Jews.” (ii., 242.) Yet the inspired apostles 
in Acts 4: 27, do not take this view. After quoting the passage 
from Ps. 2, they say, in explanation of its fulfilment, “for of a 
truth, against thy holy child Jesus, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, 
with the gentiles and the people of Israel were gathered together, 
&c.”? So then inspiration has decided that by the gentiles, the 
Jews are not here meant, for they are distinguished from the peo- 
ple of Israel. There is then, as we have before stated, no case in 
which the Jews are called ta «67, and of course the enemies here 
referred to, are not the Jews, but the hostile nations of the world at 
large, as the whole scope of the passage plainly shows. Nothing 
therefore, but the utmost violence can force this passage into a 
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description of the fall of Jerusalem ; and yet to the theory of Alcas- 
sar, Eichhorn and Stuart, such an application is essential. ‘That 
theory therefore must be false. 

Still further, the same theory renders necessary either an obscure 
or an imaginary interpretation of the slaying of the two witnesses. 
It compels the interpreter to find the fulfilment of this prophecy in 
events preceding the fall of Jerusalem. But it lies on the very 
face of the prediction that the witnesses were of such power and 
influence as to torment those that dwelt on the earth, and that their 
death would arrest the attention of the people and kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations, and fill them with joy—that their resurrec- 
tion would fill them with terror, and be attended with great convul- 
sions. 

Let us now call to mind that our Savior took especial pains to 
point out to his disciples the signs by which they might foreknow 
that the fall of Jerusalem was at hand, and enjoined it on them to 
escape. Moreover, the general belief of the Christian world, ever 
since, has been, that they did escape, and that no Christians were 
in Jerusalem when it was compassed about by the Romans. 

And yet this theory compels us to find these two illustrious wit- 
nesses of God in Jerusalem at this very time, and to discover 
events corresponding to their death and resurrection, and the 
great convulsions attending it. 

Now by a stern necessity, either an absurd or an imaginary 
exposition must be adopted. If it is admitted that there were no 
Christians in Jerusalem, then the interpretation is absurd, for it 
finds God’s two illustrious witnesses either among the abandoned 
Jews or the heathen. Herder and Eichhorn look for them among 
the Jews, and select the Jewish High Priests Ananus and Jesus, 
whom the zealots slew. That is, the guilty leaders of God’s aban- 
doned enemies on whom his vengeance was soon to fall, are God’s 
two witnesses, whom the beast from the bottomless pit will slay, 
and whom God will raise to glory! Where in Mede, Newton, 
Scott, Fuller, or Edwards, can anything be found comparable to 
this for intense absurdity? Prof. Stuart has taken good heed to 
avoid this Scylla, but in doing it, he is obliged to fall into the 
Charybdis of purely imaginary interpretation. 

There is not a solitary scrap of history by which it can be made 
to appear probable that there were any Christians in Jerusalen— 
much less, that there were two or more teachers deserving of a 
description so magnificent—much less that they were put to death, 
—much less that it excited the attention of people, and kindreds, 
and tongues, and nations—still less that they rose, and great fear 
and convulsions attended their resurrection. 

What then is Prof. Stuart’s ground? He admits, that “ accord- 
ing to the testimony of the ancients, the great body of Christians 
fled beyond the Jordan to Pella, when Palestine was invaded by 
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the Romans. That Judea could successfully resist the Roman 
power, no considerate person would believe. Hence the flight of 
Christians in accordance with the warnings of the Savior. But 
still the case can hardly be imagined, where all would be able to 
make good their escape. The sick, the aged, paupers, persons of a 
hesitating or doubting turn of mind, must, or at Jeast would, delay, 
or give up an effort to fly. Then, among the faithful and zealous 
teachers of Christianity in Palestine, there must have been those 
who chose to remain and preach repentance and faith to their 
perishing countrymen. ‘These I regard as symbolized by the two 
witnesses in 11: 3.” (ii : 227.) a 

But is there any historical proof that such illustrious preachers 
did stay, contrary to the express directions of Christ? None at 
all. Is there any proof that they tormented those who dwelt on 
the earth; that nations and peoples and tongues rejoiced in their 
death, and were terrified by their resurrection in any sense? Not 
a particle. If there were any teachers, or death, or resurrection of 
any sort, it excited so little attention and made so little impression, 
that the general and constant impression of the ancients was, that 
there were no Christians there at all. But Prof. Stuart finds it 
hard to imagine that all could escape, and thinks that some teachi- 
ers must have chosen to stay and preach, and that the zealots 
would probably kill them; and that the Christian religion would 
prevail notwithstanding, and this is the death and resurrection of 
the witnesses ! 

And now we ask any man to sit downand read ch. 11 : 1—14, 
and compare with it an interpretation so purely imaginary and 
conjectural, an interpretation that cannot call in one historical fact 
to its support, and then to say whether it can be the true interpre- 
tation of a passage so striking and sublime? Ought we not rather 
to find the interpretation of such a passage in a series of events 
that deeply affected and agitated the world, and not in a series 
that made so little impression that no record of them ever was 
made, and even the memory of them has entirely faded away ? 
It is of no avail to say that we must not interpret too minutely 
and specifically, the drapery and costume of prophecy. We admit 
it. But it is a still greater offence utterly to evaporate the vital 
energy of such a passage, by applying the most moving and striking 
symbols of the book to purely imaginary and utterly improbable 
events. 

But Prof. Stuart says, that Christ has plainly foretold the per- 
secution of Christians at the time in question, and refers to Matt. 
24:9—13. Mark 13: 9—13. Luke 21 :12—16. No doubt 
he foretold persecutions in these words, but they were plainly to 
precede, not to follow, the flight of Christians from Jerusalem. For 
the persecutions were included among the preceding signs; and 
after them, he says, when ye shall see certain other signs then 
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flee from Jerusalem to the mountains. See Luke 21: 20, 21. 
Mark 13:14, 15. Matt. 24: 15, 16. His words, therefore, indi- 
cate no persecution of Christians in Jerusalem after the flight to 
the mountains, but clearly imply the reverse. Plainly then, that 
theory must be wrong which compels us to look for the two wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem, just before its fall. 

Nor is this the end of the violence which this theory compels us 
to do to the laws of prophetic interpretation. It compels us to find 
in Jerusalem some organizec civil power to slay the witnesses, that 
can be called the beast that ascendeth from the bottomless pit. 
Prof. Stuart (ii : 232) has well’ set forth the perplexity of inter- 
preters on this point. Eichhorn says that 67g» is generic, and 
is put for Oj9ea, and that 9jg means the locusts, in ch. 9: 2. 
That is, THE beast means beasts in general, and beasts in general, 
means locusts in particular. Grotius and Hammond say that it 
means the famous impostor Barochchab, &c.; but enough of such 
theories. According to Prof. Stuart, it should mean the Zealots ; 
for he thinks it extremely probable that they killed the Christian 
teachers, who probably remained at Jerusalem. But as it would 
be hard to show in what sense the Zealots were the beast that 
ascendeth from the bottomless pit, he finally, as a last resort, fixes 
on Satan—though he is nowhere else in the whole Bible thus 
designated, me though the word plainly denotes a civil organi- 
zation and not an individual person. ll this violence results of 
necessity, from endeavoring to convert a song of triumph over the 
conversion of the world, into an account of the fall of Jerusalem. 
Let the language’ of ch. 11: 15—19 be taken in its plain and 
obvious sense, and there will be no difficulty in knowing who the 
beast is; for, as we have seen, he lives till just before the conver- 
sion of the world, and the slaying of the witnesses also takes place 
so near to that great event, that we are not obliged to hunt up 
some new and strange meaning of the word beast, or to consider 
it as denoting the devil. The one great beast fulfils all the condi- 
tions of the case. 

But Prof. Stuart relies on what is said as it regards the slaying 
of the witnesses in the city in which our Lord was crucified, as 
proof that the literal Jerusalem is meant. Yet he is utterly unable 
to carry out the litera] interpretation, through the —— 
Speaking of ch. 11: 1, 2, he says, “ How can we consider the 
representation before us as anything more than mere symbol? Is 
it to be once actually imagined, that John actually expected the 
Gentiles who would tread down the holy city, and the exterior 
part of the temple (rijv avdiy tiv FwHer) to spare the interior part 
of the temple and the worshippers there? This would be to 
suppose him wholly ignorant of the manner in which war was 

conducted at the time when he lived. Moreover, as to matter of 
fact, the reverse of what is implied by such a supposition actually 
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took place. The temple—the very sanctum itself—was the great 
slaughter house at the time of the Roman invasion, and all the 
sacred building was destroyed together, at one and the same 
period.”” He resorts of necessity, therefore, to a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the temple, and of measuring its parts and worshippers, 
and preserving a part, and giving up a part to the Gentiles. But 
we have the same right to interpret the city spiritually, that he 
has so to interpret the temple. Moreover, consistency requires 
it, for mixed interpretation is worse than mixed metaphor. Indeed, 
Prof. Stuart, in reply to Ewald and Bleek, says, ‘“ Why should 
we adopt an exegesis which is half literal and half figurative ?” 
(11: 215.) So say we; and yet see how this very thing is done 
in this passage (i: 184): ‘* The city where our Lord was cruci- 
fied, was about to be destroyed.” ‘This he takes as a literal fact, 
and thus proceeds: ‘‘ There was the temple of God, and there in 
former days he had dwelt. ‘The most holy place is therefore 
measured off, for exemption from destruction, ¢. e. the spiritual 
part of the ancient dispensation is still to be preserved.”’ Is not this 
exegesis half literal and half figurative? So too, he refers the 
sealing in ch. 7, to the literal Jewish nation (ii : 139), although 
the transaction manifestly indicates merely the salvation of a 
portion of God’s elect, i. e., the true spiritual Israel, from impend- 
ing perils, just as the names of the twelve tribes of the children of 
Israel on the gates of the heavenly city (21 : 12), denote that all 
the elect of God have finally reached their eternal home in that city. 
We regard, therefore, all arguments derived from a reference to 
“the city called Sodom and Egypt, where our Lord was cruci- 
fied,”’ in favor of the idea that ch. 11: 15—19 refers to the fall of 
Jerusalem as utterly baseless. A figurative interpretation is in 
part indispensable, as Prof. Stuart has clearly shown (though we 
do not regard his aa one as correct), and both consistency and 
the exigency of the case demand a spiritual interpretation through- 
out. In short, it isnot possible to introduce the fall of the literal 
Jerusalem here, as we have abundantly shown, without the utmost 
violence of every kind. But a spiritual interpretation will render 
all symmetrical and consistent. 

Thus have we examined the general outlines of what is regarded 
by Prof. Stuart as the first catastrophe, and shown that they do 
not present to us the harmonious parts of a consistent system, but 
warring elements that refuse to combine in harmony either with 
each other, or with the providence of God. It would be easy still 
further to illustrate and prove this by descending to minuter 
details, but this general view of the so called first catastrophe, is 
all that our limits will admit. 


We will now proceed to consider what is called the second! cata- 
strophe. 


We have already indicated that upon the face of it, as presented 
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by Prof. Stuart, it is a most singular and unexampled catastrophe, 
beginning as it does nearly 1800 years ago, and stretching over the 
middle ages, and about to be completed at some indefinite future 
time. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of more incongruities and 
inconsistencies than are involved in the endeavor, to blend Nero, 
the Roman Emperors collectively, and the future enemies of the 
Church, together with all intervening enemies, in one and the same 
catastrophe. It sets at defiance all laws, poetical, historical, exege- 
tical, or prophetic. 

The centre of this theory, as presented by Prof. Stuart, lies in 
the assumption that Nero is the beast described inchap. 17. ‘This 
view exerts in this theory a wide-reaching influence through the 
Apocalypse. It is made extensively to control its interpretation, 
and to reverse, on grounds of internal evidence, the prevailing 
opinion of the ancients, that it was written in the time of Domi- 
tian, and to fix it before the fall of Jerusalem. How then is this 
theory established? It is by assuming that John has in chap. 17, 
in direct terms, asserted the truth of certain rumors concerning the 
death of Nero, and his return to life, and to the imperial authority, 
which heathen soothsayers had circulated in the Roman empire, 
not because he believed them, but to point out Nero as the beast 
spoken of in chap. 13, 16, 17. 

Now this, we do not hesitate to say, is at war with every sound 
principle of interpretation. ‘The words of John are—* ‘The beast 
which thou sawest was and is not, and shall ascend from the abyss, 
and go into perdition, and all who dwell upon the earth, whose 
names were not written from the foundation of the world, in the 
Lamb’s book of life, shall wonder when they behold the beast, 
that was and is not, and yet is.” (17: 8.) 

These are as absolute and solemn affirmations as it is in the 
power of language to make, and they occur in a series, the rest of 
which is admitted to consist of absolute affirmations ; e. g. The 
seven heads are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth 
(v. 9) ; and there are seven kings, five have fallen, one is, the other 
not yet come, &c. (v. 10). The ten horns are ten kings (v. 12). 
They shall fight with the Lamb, and he shall overcome them (v. 
14). God hath put it in their heart to give their kingdom to the 
beast (v.17). The woman is the great city, &c. (v. 18). All 
these are not rumors, but direct assertions of facts. But verses 
8 and 11 are in the same style of affirmation, and are closely in- 
terwoven into the series. Who, then, has a right to break out 
these links from the chain of assertions, and to declare that their 
design is not what it seems to be, and what the words imp]y—to 
assert real facts, but something quite different, 7. e., to retail un- 
founded rumors of heathen soothsayers concerning Nero, in such 
a way as to point him out as the beast? We protest most ear- 
nestly against such a violation of every sound law of interpreta- 
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tion. When the editors of the improved version of the New Tes- 
tament came to John 1: 10, ‘‘He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him not,” they 
merely inserted teqwmoueros after eyeveto, and then all became 
‘‘ facile and congruous.” ‘He was in the world, and the world 
was enlightened by him,” &c. But with what indignation was 
the question asked, what right have you to insert @gwtopevos ? 
John says nothing about it. But this is a small affair, compared 
with the insertions needed to bring out the new sense of Rev. 
17:8. Let us listen to Prof. Stuart. We have enclosed his ad- 
ditions in brackets, in order that the reader may see at a glance 
what John actually does say, and what additions are needed to 
bring out the new sense. 

‘What the angel says, seems to be (?) equivalent to this. ‘The 
beast [means the Roman emperors, specifically Nero, of whom the 
report spread through the empire is, that he] will revive, after 
being [apparently] slain, and will come [as it were] from the 
abyss or Hades; but he will still perish, and that speedily. [‘The 
beast symbolizes him, of whom it is said that] all the world will 
wonder at [and worship] him when they see him thus returned 
[as they suppose] from the under world, [that is, all] whose names 
have not been inscribed in the book of life, before the world was 
made.’”’ (ii : 323.) 

Now, it will be seen that the effect of the additions is not merely 
to modify, but directly to contradict, what John actually says. 
John affirms, that the beast will revive after being slain, and that 
this fact shall excite universal wonder. The additions imply that 
nothing at all of this kind will take place, but that it is a mere un- 
founded rumor. 

But there is one part of this verse that no violence ean per- 
vert or silence. It is the exception of those whose names were 
written in the Lamb’s book of life. Was this a part of the 
heathen rumor? Did the soothsayers declare that all should 
wonder at the return of Nero from the abyss, except those whose 
names were written in the Lamb’s book of life from the founda- 
tion of the world? The supposition is absurd. What did they 
know or believe concerning the Lamb’s book of life and election 
from eternity ? This exception, then, can be no part of the heathen 
rumor—of course the universal wonder to which it is an exception, 
is no part of that rumor, but a reality; for would the inspired apos- 
tle John gravely make so solemn and emphatic an exception, 
to an unfounded heathen rumor about a universal wonder, which 
he well knew never would take place? But if the universal 
wonder is a reality, the cause of it is also a reality ; that is the 
coming up of the beast from the abyss is a reality, and not a hea- 
then rumor about Nero. Therefore, the whole statement is a 
reality and not arumor. Thus, not only the whole scope of the 
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assage, but also a most irresistible exigentia loci, refute and ex- 
plode the theory that would force the language of John into a 
reference to heathen rumors concerning Nero. 

We do not know, in the whole history of interpretation, of a 
case of such violence done to the plainest laws of language as is 
found in this effort to turn aside and neutralize the pointed asser- 
tion of John. With such laws of interpretation, it is possible to 
make aliquid ex aliquo. 

True, Prof. Stuart asserts that the object of John is dilucidation, 
and not prediction, in this passage. But how are we to know that? 
Out of a given series of similar assertions, who can select some, 
and say these are meant for dilucidation, but the rest are meant 
for prophecy? And if once such a principle is introduced, who is 
to limit its use? It is easy to raise the devil, but not so easy to 
lay him when once raised. And so Prof. Stuart has found it. 
For in v. 16, Ewald interprets the assertion that the ten horns and 
the beast should hate the whore, as having reference to the 
rumored return of Nero from the East, and his union with certain 
kings to destroy Rome. But Prof. Stuart tells us, “‘ here there is 
not so much of explanation on the part of John, as of prediction;”’ 
and then gives a lame account of what seems to be the sense. 
But finally he says, “‘ after all, there would not perhaps be much 
to object to Ewald’s exegesis here, provided it should be re- 
garded merely in the light of a diluctdation.” Thus does one 
false principle, or precedent, like the dry rot in timber, corrupt 
and destroy the whole framework of interpretation. For if Prof. 
Stuart has a right to say that in one case John is not predicting, 
though he seems to predict, why has not Ewald or any one else, as 
good a right to make the same assertion anywhere else? Indeed 
the thing does not stop here. In chap. 16: 12, Ewald and others 
refer the pouring out the vial on the river Euphrates, and prepar- 
ing the way for the kings of the East, “to the hariolation which 
predicted, that Nero should flee tothe East, and there rouse up 
and unite many kingdoms, and then come and invade Italy and 
burn Rome.” Prof. Stuart admits the existence of such rumors 
concerning Nero in the East, but still he assures us definitely, that 
“‘ John is here predicting a reality, something which will take 
place, not merely, as in some other cases, saying something 
concerning Nero, which might serve to make him known to his 
readers.”? It is easy to make such assertions, but we should 
be gratified to know on what principle they are made. Who is 
to tell us when John is prophesying, and when not? We havea 
great respect for Prof. Stuart’s assertion; but we infinitely prefer 
one definite principle to his or any other man’s assertion. But he 
has destroyed the principle that is essential to our defence, and 
in place of it, seeks to erect a mere barrier of assertions. 

But he informs us ii : 442, that some circumstances, which he 
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has not seen distinctly noticed by any of the commentators, tend 
to confirm his view. ‘“‘'These are the somewhat veiled, but still 
sufficiently plain, intelligible, and oft-repeated cautions of the writer 
of the Apocalypse, that the reader should weigh his words, and not 
give them an interpretation such as a superficial reading might 
suggest.”? We do not wonder that none of the commentators have 
noticed these cautions. One is, 13: 9, “if any man have an ear, 
let him hear.” A caution often repeated by our Savior, and found 
in all the letters to the churches. Does this intimate that these 
letters are ‘ not to be interpreted by the letter or according to the 
first appearance of the words?” ‘That they are not to be “ inter- 
preted in the ordinary way?” If they do not, why give the same 
words that force here ? 

Again, the assertion, ver. 10, ‘he that leadeth into captivity, shall 
go into captivity, he that killeth by the sword must be killed by 
the sword,” is said to point out Nero. But these words have no 
more a natural reference to Nero, than the assertion of Christ, 
‘they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Again, in 13 : 18, and in 17: 9, it is intimated that peculiar 
wisdom is needed in order to get at the meaning of John; and 
from this he infers that the passages were not intended to be 
‘‘ interpreted in the ordinary way.’’ He says, “ Interpreted in 
the ordinary way, we might make out from our text the meaning 
that Nero had been already wounded,” &c. Of course, according 
to Prof. Stuart, the text is not to be interpreted in the ordinary 
way. And are we then, in order to manifest peculiar wisdom, to 
abandon the ordinary laws of interpretation, and to attach a mean- 
ing to the Word of God by a reference to unfounded rumors and 
heathen hariolations? For our part, we cannot see that this is any 
more consistent with the true dignity of prophecy than the practice, 
so soundly reprobated by Prof. Stuart, of interpreting it as if it 
were a series of “ riddles and conundrums.”? We confess that this 
whole effort to force Nero into ch. 17, as the wounded beast, and 
the beast that ascends from the bottomless pit, savors too much of 
that German infidelity that regards John as little better than a 
soothsayer himself, and does not hesitate to affirm that he believes 
the rumors concerning Nero. They are at least consistent, for 
they: teach that John really thought that Nero would come 
to life, and they are not obliged to neutralize his assertion by 
saying that he did not mean what he actually says. But Prof. 
Stuart of course, abandons this ground. He says emphatically, 
“ I do not say, that John meant to convey the impression that Nero 
would actually revive and re-appear on the stage of action ; for 
this I do not believe.”” (ii: 441.) And yet he asserts that he spoke 
as if he believed it, and that in order to get at his true mean- 
ing, we are not to interpret his words in the ordinary way. For 
ourselves, we decidedly reject not only the root of this German 
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infidelity, but all that has ever grown from it. This theory as to 
Nero has decided infidel associations. It is perfectly consistent 
in the hands of one who denies the inspiration of John; but it 
cannot be so grafted on the tree of true Christian interpretation, 
as to appear like one of its true and genuine branches. In short, 
we are deeply convinced that it is no part of a true interpretation 
of the word of God. 

Still further, we object to this theory that it converts prophecy 
into an undignified syllabus of minute contemporaneous events, 
and does not give to its symbols that sublime magnitude and 
far-reaching scope, which accord with the magnitude and vast ex- 
tent of the system of God. To a finite mind, near events assume 
a disproportional magnitude and importance. But an infinite 
mind can see all events in their true magnitude and relations, 
and sketch the bold outlines, and omit the minute details. 

Now let us look at a few facts as given by Prof. Stuart: “The 
persecution of Nero began in the middle of Nov. A. D., 64” (ii: 
279). It ended with the death of Nero, A. D., 68, June 9; for 
Galba was proclaimed Emperor on the 9th of June in the same 
year, and Nero was assassinated on the same day. It is not im- 
probable that Galba was on his march from Spain when the Apo- 
calypse was written, so that the time of deliverance for the church 
was very near when the book was written (ii : 280). Again, the 
evidence that the persecution spread from Rome into the provinces 
is so feeble, that the ablest modern historians deny that it did, e. g. 
Neander, Liicke, Giesler and others. Stuart, indeed, labors to 
controvert their views ; but this state of facts shows of itself, that 
the persecution was not great and prominent, except at Rome, else 
it would have made a deeper impression and left stronger evidences 
of its existence. Not ee is this true, but it was also just at its 
close. ‘The Apocalypse, we are told, was written during the 
year in which Nero died; and yet its main end was to console 
and sustain the church under his persecutions. Is not this too 
much like crying fire, after the fire is put out? Before the book 
could be finished, copied and circulated, Nero would be dead and 
the persecution over. Now, does it comport with any just sense of 
the elevated and expanded views of God, to suppose that he would 
devote so much space, in such circumstances, to a minute syllabus 
of events, and even rumors about Nero? After presenting the 
beast in ch. 13, the development of omens of wrath goes on, till at 
the end of ch. 16, the seven vials are all poured out, all aimed at 
the beast. Then comes up the question who is this beast? And 
in ch. 17, in a most mysterious way, John intimates that it is Nero, 
by a minute detail of pagan rumors about him; and then the final 
catastrophe comes on, and somewhere at last, though Prof. Stuart 
does not indicate where, Nero is slain. Now after all that has been 
said about the esthetical merits of this theory, it seems to us a de- 
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gradation of prophecy, thus to exhaust all its emblems of magnifi- 
cence and terror on an occasion so little calling for it. Even a 
heathen could say, nec deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus. 
How much less such a waste of divine displays on such an occa- 
sion! No less unworthy of the splendid reghetianl symbols em- 
ployed, is the interpretation of the flight of the church into the 
wilderness, which is a part of this theory. A portion of the 
church fled from Jerusalem to Pella, before the capture of Jerusa- 
lem. But neither the apostles nor the main body of the church 
were there. ‘The few at Pella were in no sense the church. And 
yet the splendid and sublime symbol of the church, in ch. 12: 1, 
6, 14, is applied to them; and the time of their stay there is mi- 
nutely limited to three years and a half. Such a contracted idea of 
the Geiech in the wilderness, and such minuteness of detail con- 
cerning a few Christians at Pella, are unworthy of the words THE 
cHuRcH, and of the dignity of prophecy. And the true tendency 
of the whole theory is to expose the book itself to contempt, as un- 
worthy of such a being as God. 

Another effect of excluding the Romish Church from this book, 
and referring chap. 18 to Pagan Rome, is to produce of necessity 
a false interpretation of the marriage supper of the Lamb in chap. 
19. The great and obvious idea that les upon the face of chap. 


18 and 19, is this : God will judge and terribly destroy the false and 


harlot church which has so long corrupted the world, and shed the 
blood of his saints. In her place will follow, as the natural result 
of this judgment, a pure and holy church, whom God will publicly 
own and espouse, and .through whom he will speedily destroy all 
remaining enemies, and reign. Hence the hallelujahs of Heaven 
over the judgment of the harlot, and their anticipation of the speedy 
reign of God as the natural result of this judgment and of the con- 
sequent marriage supper of the Lamb. 

Now it is notorious that no such marriage supper of the Lamb 
took place after the judgment and fall of pagan Rome. The dark 
ages and the Romish apostasy followed them. Of course, Prof. 
Stuart’s theory finds no place for the marriage supper of the Lamb 
on earth. He is obliged, therefore, to call it an episode, and to 
transfer it to Heaven (ii : 340): “ But before the final consum- 
mation, the episode (so usual in this book) of praise, thanksgiv- 
ing and anticipated completion of victory, comes in, with a delay 
(grateful in itself to the reader) of the main action.” So, then, 
the marriage supper of the Lamb is no part of the main action; it 
is but a grateful lainy of it. Butwhatisit? In it, “ the glorious 
prospect for suffering martyrs is disclosed. They will be guests 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb.”? So in his commentary on 
v. 8, he says, “ All that is here said, is said for the sake of point- 
ing out the reward, which awaits Christians in the world to come.” 
These are mere assertions. Of their truth he offers no proof. 
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The reason is plain. There is no proof to be offered. They are 
in direct conflict with the imperious demands of the passage. 
They destroy the real ground of the angelic and heavenly joy, 
expressed in the passage. That joy is not so much called forth 
by the judgment of the harlot, as by the succession of a pure church 
in her place. “ Let us be glad and rejoice, ror the marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife has made herself ready.’ It is as 
plainly spoken of as a present event, and a cause of heavenly joy, 
as is the judgment and doom of the harlot. It is one part of a 
grand antithesis. ‘* Let us rejoice, for the harlot church is destroyed 
—the true church takes her place. The earth shall no more be 
corrupted as it has been. Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth.” To say that this is merely disclosing the glorious 
prospect for suffering martyrs, is merely to contradict both the 
letter and the spirit of the passage. It has nothing to do with the 
future prospects of suffering martyrs. It is on its very face, an 
expression of heavenly joy in view of the most glorious result 
which the mind of a created being can conceive, in the history of 
this world,—the removal of that corrupt power, which has degraded 
Christianity, corrupted civil governments, debased human society, 
and deluged the world with the blood of saints, and the presenta- 
tion in her stead of the true bride of Christ, royally arrayedin robes of 
heavenly righteousness. And well might the angel say, happy is 
he who lives to behold, and is permitted to enjoy so glorious a 
consummation. It will indeed, be life from the dead to this misera- 
ble world. What, then, shall we say of a theory which compels 
its advocate to throw aside the very essence of the result at which 
the whole system of God aims, as an episode, and a delay of the 
main action! ‘he final consummation of the great work of puri- 
fying the church on earth, and perfecting her glorious union to 

hrist, adelay, an episode! Surely this one result is enough to 
condemn the whole theory; for it is not Prof. Stuart’s fault—he 
does the best that the theory will allow. It is the necessary result 
of the theory, and is therefore, a demonstration of its absurdity. 

But take the other view, and it is easy to account for the fact that 
at this point the joy of heaven reaches its highest degree of inten- 
sity. Christianity is restored to its purity; the Church appears in 
her true holiness, unity and glory. No more an adulteress, no 
more ruled and debased by the civil powers of the world, and a cor- 
rupt hierarchy; but free from all bondage, and relying solely on 
her own glorious Lord and Savior, she shines forth, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners. The anti- 
cipation of such a day is not an idle dream, for these “ are the true 
sayings of God.” 

To what has been said as it regards Nero, the Church in the wil- 
derness, and the Marriage supper of the Lamb, let that be added, 
which at the outset we proved, concerning the main beast, and it 
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will be seen that the second part of the theory of Alcassar, after 
all that Prof. Stuart has done to support it, is totally at war with 
any just interpretation of ch. 13-20. By the same course of rea- 
soning as we applied to the first beast, it can be shown that the 
effort to interpret the second beast, called generally the false pro- 
phet, as the priestly hierarchy of pagan Rome, is at war with the 
radical structure of this part of the book. ‘The pagan hierarchy has 
been long extinct. The false prophet is yet alive, and with the 
beast, is yet to be taken and slain. Of course, he represents the 
papal hierarchy of false teachers, and not the pagan hierarchy of 
old Rome. | 

Thus far we have regarded only the bold outlines of the German 
theory. We have looked at the framework of the building which 
they have tried to erect. If now we were to descend to more 
minute details, it would be easy to accumulate evidence of the 
falsehood of the theory to any extent, but it would be wearisome, 
and our limits forbid. There are also, some other topics whick 
deserve discussion, such as Prof. Stuart’s views of the modes of 
designating time in the Apocalypse, and on the question of a literal 
resurrection of the dead before the millennium. But either of these 
points would require an independent essay for its full discussion, 
and we omit them here. 

We will only notice one striking fact: Prof. Stuart is a decided 
oppposer of the millennarian theory ; and yet more arguments can 
be derived from his commentary for its support, than from any other 
book we know of, not written by a millennarian. Now itis of little 
avail to ridicule the millennarians, as Prof. Stuart once did, and yet 
concede to them their interpretation of their leading proof texts. 

It is well known to the readers of their works, en much they 
rely on Rev. 20 : 4-6. Phil. 3: 8-11. Luke 14: 14. Isa. 26: 19. 
1 Cor. 15 : 23, 24. 1 Thes. 4 : 16, to prove their theory of a literal 
first resurrection, before the general resurrection. And yet Prof. 
Stuart not only concedes, but insists that these passages do teach 
or intimate that doctrine. True, he denies that those who partake 
of the first resurrection, will remain, and reign onearth. He insists 
that they will ascend and reign with Christ in heaven (ii : 485) : 
“ May we not conclude, then, that John did not mean to designate 
a resurrection apparent to all the dwellers on earth, or apparent to 
the fleshly eye, but one which, although not outwardly seen by 
men, and unattended by any proofs, or outward and visible tokens, 
will in reality take place, in order that martyrs and faithful saints 
may, as it were, anticipate their final state of glory, and enjoy the 
triumphs of the church, in the splendor and excellence with which 
redeeming love will invest them.” 

Doubtless the millennarians are willing that Prof. Stuart should 
have his own opinions on this point. ‘They will also give them 
just as much weight in regulating their own opinions as they see fit. 
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But one other thing they will surely do. They will exult in the 
fact that the power of truth has at last compelled the great father 
of ,philology in America, to admit the fundamental correctness of 
their interpretation of these passages. And they will feel that the 
barriers that prevent a transition from such a concession to the rest 
of their doctrine, are shadowy and imperceptible. 

We say not this by way of reproach. If their views are 
correct, let them prevail. But we do not regard them as correct. 
In our judgment they introduce a false theory as to the conversion 
of the world, and tend to paralyse the present efforts to effect a 
purely spiritual regeneration of the human race. We therefore 
regret to see them gain strength by what we regard as unauthoriz- 
ed concessions. We will only say that the interests of the Church 
require a radical re-investigation of this subject, in a very different 
spirit from what has often been manifested in the discussion of millen- 
narian views. 

In our review of Prof. Stuart, we have spoken with earnestness 
and freedom. We could not in any other way have done justice 
to our feelings and convictions on a subject of such moment. The 
most careless observer must see that a great crisis in the history of 
this world hastens on. ‘The free church movement in Scotland, 
and recent events in Switzerland, are raising the question of the 
entire dissolution of the union of church and state throughout 
Europe. The efforts of the Romish hierarchy to regain their lost 
ascendency are redoubled. We are the special objects of their 
wiles. All things tend to a re-investigation of the whole history of 
the Romish church, and to such a judgment as she has never yet 
undergone. ‘The great want of the world is a pure, a united 
church. Never did the people of God more need guidance and 
strength. They need to see among them a pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night. ‘They need to see that pillar standing between 
themselves and their foes, shedding light on one side and darkness 
on the other. In the Apocalypse we see such a pillar of cloud and 
of fire. In it we hear God’s exposition of the present crisis, and 
of coming events. The Apocalypse is THE TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 
In it there is no spurious charity, no pantheistic philosophy of his- 
tory, no transcendental liberalism. It is a clear, pure, omnipotent 
utterance of the heart and mind of God. It is the sharp, two- 
edged sword, that proceeds out of the mouth of Christ. It is the 
iron rod, with which he will break his foes. 

The interpretation of such a book stands high above all personal 
considerations. In it not only the whole world, but the whole 
universe, are vitally interested. At this very hour an intense inte- 
rest fills all heaven—yea, it fills God himself, in view of the events 
transpiring and soon to transpire on earth. And what we solemnly 
believe and deeply feel to be acceptable to God, and for the high 
est good of man, that we must speak—that we have spoken. 
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To unfold the details of what we regard as the true interpre- 
tation of this book, is inconsistent with our limits. That we 
regard the papacy, and the unholy union of church and state, 
which have been the main corrupters of the church, and of human 
society as included in it, is plain from what we have said. Still, 
we would not make it a syllabus of history. We would sketch 
only a grand outline of the great mystery of God, and pay a due 
regard to the great laws of poetry and of symbolical prophecy. 
Nor would we neglect even trichotomy. But we would insist on 
it that the crises of the book, and those of history, shall correspond. 
The nature of history is such that we know what its crises are, 
without a revelation. They reveal themselves. And we would 
not by force, apply the most splendid crisis of the Apocalypse, 
where in the book of history, we find no crisis at all. Prophecy 
and history are counterparts; and their similitude to each other on 
the great scale, is natural and obvious. That similitude we would 
never disregard. Nor would we ever contract the mind of God to 
the narrow dimensions of the generation when John wrote. We 
do not believe that the generation then living either did or could 
understand all of the Apocalypse. Much they could understand. 
The letters to the churches were plain. The grand idea, Gop 
WILL FINALLY TRIUMPH OVER SATAN AND ALL HIS HOSTS, lies on 
the face of the book. Its moral influence is always elevating and 
bracing, even if not understood in detail. But it was designed as 
a book for ages; providence was to aid in its interpretation, and it 
should become most clear when most needed. Such a book we 
believe God can make, such a book we believe he has made—and 
as such with all gratitude and reverence, we receive it. 

If Kepler was willing to wait centuries for an intelligent reader 
of his exposition of God’s works, because God had waited thou- 
sands of years for an exposition, uttering the memorable words : 
‘¢ Jacio en aleam, librumque scribo, seu presentibus, seu posteris 
legendum, nihil interest ; expectet ille swum lectorem per annos 
centum ; st Deus ipse per annorum sena millia contemplatorem 
prestolatus est ;??' shall we think an inspired apostle incapa- 
ble of such sublime waiting? Nor does it move us that, at the 
opening of his book he says, ‘‘the time is at hand.” He was 
then judging from God’s point of vision, with whom a thousand 
years are as one day—he was judging on the scale of eternity—he 
was, in fine, surveying the scene from the same point of vision as 
Christ, when at the close he said, in view of the completion of the 
whole system, Surely I come quickly, to whom the apostle responds, 
Amen, even so, come Lord Jesus. Who will not join with the 
beloved disciple in a response so heavenly ? 

But there is not time fully to discuss the principles of prophetic 


+ See Bacon’s Sermon at the Ordination of President Woolsey, p. 29. 
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interpretation, or of interpretation in general. We will only say 
that if any have ever gone to the extreme of overlooking the cir- 
cumstances of the writer, and the thoughts and feelings of his age, 
and his peculiarities as a man, the prevailing danger is not now of 
that kind. All things now tend to break up the Bible into a series 
of writings to be looked at exclusively on the human side, and 
interpreted as the results of human minds. 

The idea of ‘one great centralizing, inspiring mind, who saw 
each book as the part of one great system, as its human author 
could not see it, and who saw the reference of his words to future 
results, as he could not see it, is in multitudes fast fading away. 

For our own part, we believe the present tendency to be far the 
most dangerous. Edwards may have erred in too minute an 
interpretation of types and symbols ; but standing as he did at the 

oint of vision of the great eternal mind, breathing the air, and seeing 
the hight of Heaven, he correctly grasped the great system of the 
Word of God. And when the trial of the fiery day shall come, 
and the wood, hay, straw and stubble of human error shall be con- 
sumed, we fully believe that the German theory of interpreting the 
Apocalypse on which we have commented, will be utterly reduced 
to ashes, while the main features of that of Edwards, as disclosed 
in his history of the work of redemption, will for ever shine as 
pure gold in the bright splendors of eternal day. 

We will also add, since so much has been said of late of the 
progress of interpretation in general, and especially since Mr. 
Barnes has called in question the antecedent probability that any 
of the Scriptural quotations of Edwards are apposite, that we 
regard such things as adapted unduly to degrade our holy prede- 
cessors in the great battle of God, and to inflate the men of the pre- 
sent age with an extravagant idea of the attainments of the age. 
We are sorry to see so much that tends to this result in Prof. 
Stuart’s work. We freely admit that much progress has been 
made in interpretation in some respects. But it is long before the 
vast mass of German interpreters will reach the heights where 
Calvin stood three centuries ago. Noble exceptions, we freely 
admit, there are. But it cannot be denied that the predominating 
tendency of German interpretation has been to relax the nerves of 
faith in a full inspiration of the Word of God, and to reduce its 
interpretation to the same dead level with the interpretation of 
merely human books. We would avail ourselves to the utmost, of 
every advantage furnished by German industry and investigation. 
But after all, nothing can make good the loss of that eminent power 
of spiritual interpretation which is the peculiar gift of the Spirit 
of God, and which Edwards possessed to a degree rarely, if ever, 
equaled on earth. 

A man thus guided, and so eminent in logical power, could not 


miss the main scope of the Word of God, as it regards the great 
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system of doctrines—or, as a general fact, misapply the Word 
of God; and in truth few writers interpret Scripture on all great 
doctrinal points with such precision and correctness as President 
Edwards. 

May God give the same spiritual insight into his Word to all 
our young men, and especially may he guide them into the true 
interpretation of that glorious book of prophecy which was the last 
message of Christ to his own church, to guide her on to victory ! 


ARTICLE V. 
MIRACLES. 


By Rev. Enocu Ponp, D.D., Prof. of Theology, Bangor Theological Seminary. 


In the following article, I propose, first, to define or describe 
miracles; secondly, to show, that the Bible contains veritable 
accounts of real miracles ; thirdly, to consider the leading object of 
miracles, and their bearing on the divine authority of the Bible; 
and then to consider the question of their continuance. 

By a miracle, I understand an event or work, not only out of 
the common course of nature, but contrary to it; transcending, 
obviously, the capacities of creatures ; and implying, in every case, 
a direct intervention of the divine knowledge or power. A clear 
and proper miracle is always, and may be known to be, a work of 

Miracles may be divided into two classes, viz: those of know- 
ledge, and of power. In miracles of the first class, there is a display 
of knowledge—there are disclosures, which are possible to no 
being but God. In those of the second class there is a display of 
power, which no being can exercise, except the Creator. 

Intelligent creatures in this world may arrive at various kinds 
and degrees of knowledge; and they may make displays of their 
knowledge which shall astonish and confound the uninitiated ; but 
they never work miracles. Intelligent creatures in other worlds 
may have knowledge vastly superior to our own; and were they 
permitted to have communication with us, might make disclosures 
far exceeding all our present conceptions. But there are some 
things which even they cannot do. They cannot perform a 
proper miracle. 

I can conceive that some ministering spirit, if he were allowed to 
make the communication, might inform me what had been doing in 


the city of London to-day, or yesterday. But could he tell me, of 
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his own unaided wisdom, what will be doing there a hundred years 
hence? I trow not. To do this would be to perform a miracle of 
knowledge, which is the prerogative of God alone. Soothsayers, 
fortune-tellers, in order to convince those who consult them of their 
ability to look into the future, will sometimes undertake to disclose 
the past. ‘If we can tell you whatis past in your history, you 
will be convinced of our ability to foretell what is to come.” I 
decide nothing here as to the ability of the fortune-teller to disclose 
in any case (except where he has had the ordinary means of infor- 
mation) what is past. Allowing him to possess such ability, will 
it follow that he can disclose the future? By no means. His 
demon (if he have one) may inform him as to the past of an indi- 
vidual’s history; but no demon or angel can, of his own know- 
ledge or wisdom, lay open the future. This is locked up in the 
infinite mind of God; and, except so far as he is pleased to reveal 
it, is a secret alike to angels and to men. 

When I say that God alone can look into the future, I mean, of 
course, what is commonly called the contingent future, including 
the remote and voluntary actions of men. "Such events as depend 
on known, established physical causes, may, indeed, be calculated 
and ascertained. The astronomer can predict eclipses, and the 
times of the rising and setting of the sun, for long ages before- 
hand. But can he foretellf{what individuals shall be been a hundred 
years hence, and where they shall live, what they shall say and 
do, and when, where, and how they shall die? 

Moral causes are in some instances so uniform, that we fee] 
little hazard in predicting, within a narrow compass, how indi- 
viduals, or even communities, with which we are acquainted, will 
be likely to act. I have no doubt thata great majority of my 
readers will go to their pillows to-night, and to their breakfasts in 
the morning. I have no doubt that the mails toand from this city 
will come and go, on the morrow, at the usual times. I have no 
doubt that the farmers of this country will plough their ground and 
sow their seed, at the opening of the spring. The skilful politi- 
cian is able to calculate, with some degree of probability, as to the 
measures of cabinets, and the public acts of nations; and creatures 
of higher intelligence and longer experience than ourselves may 
be able to carry such calculations to “pe lengths, and to draw 
them out with more precision. But then all such calculations are 
necessarily limited—the most of them within a very narrow circle ; 
and they are all attended with more or less of uncertainty. A 
thousand unforeseen casualties may arise to disappoint our best 
settled and most confident anticipations. They fall immeasurably 
short, therefore, of proper predictions—those which reach out into 
the distant future, and declare, with infallible certainty, who shall 
live, and what things shall be done, in coming ages. 

It will follow, from what has been said, that every proper pre- 
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diction, in the sense explained, is a miracle of knowledge. It isa 
disclosure which none but God can make; involving a kind and 
degree of knowledge possessed alone by the Infinite Mind. And 
so the case is represented in the Scriptures, ‘‘I am God, and there 
is none like me; declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done.” To “ declare the 
end from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that are 
not yet done,” in other words, to predict the distant and contin- 
gent future, is here represented as the prerogative of God alone. 

n another passage of the prophets, God challenges the idols of the 
heathen to vindicate their claim to divinity, by predicting future 
events. ‘Show the things that are to come hereafter, that we 
may know that ye are gods;” implying that if they could show 
the things that were to be hereafter, their claim to divinity would 
be satisfactorily vindicated. 

In the first part of the Apocalypse, a vast map of the future is 
exhibited, under the symbol of a sealed roll or book; and “ no 
creature in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was able 
to open the book, neither to look thereon.”?! We are here taught 
the same lesson as before. To all created minds, the whole con- 
tingent future is a sealed book ; anda sealed book it must remain, 
except so far as God is pleased to unseal and open it. 

e conclude, therefore, that every proper prediction is a miracle 
of knowledge; and in every case, it is a revelation from God. 
Creatures may presume, may conjecture, may make calculations ; 
but God alone can predict. The presumptions of creatures often 
disappoint them ; but God’s predictions never. These are sure to 
go into effect, and in precisely the way and manner which he has 
indicated. 

We turn now to the second class of miracles, viz: those of 
power. In these, as I said, there is an exercise and display of 
power, such as is possible to no being but the Creator. 

Creatures in this world, in some instances, possess great power, 
the exercise of which is surprising and unaccountable to their 
fellow men. But they never perform miracles of power; and if 
they are honest, they make no such pretensions. And created 
beings in other worlds may possess power, as well as knowledge, 
far superior to all that is merely human; and were they per- 
mitted to make a full display of their power, we might be astound- 
ed and overwhelmed. But neither angels nor devils can perform 

roper miracles, more than we can. ‘They may do things super- 

uman, and to our apprehension supernatural ; that is, above our 
natures, and above what we know of the powers and laws of 
nature; but strict and proper miracles they never perform. These 
belong only to the Almighty. 


1In the ability of the Lord Jesus Christ to open this book we have one of the most 
eereny proofs which the Scriptures afford us of his proper Divinity. See Rev. 
5: 6... 
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But it will be asked, How are we to distinguish between the 
superhuman, and to us supernatural, and that which is strictly 
and properly miraculous? We are unacquainted with the powers 
of angels. We know not the extent of created power, as it exists 
in other worlds. We see a thing done, which is not only out of 
the common course of nature, but entirely above all that we know 
of the regular powers and operations of nature. Now, in what way 
are we to distinguish between such an event, and one strictly and 
properly miraculous ? 

This is a fair question, and one which deserves an explicit an- 
swer. The event, in the case supposed, is above nature—above 
all that we know of its powers and laws. Is it also contrary to 
nature? Does it obviously contradict any of its powers or laws 2? 
Does it involve a suspension or contravention of them? If so, it is 
a proper miracle. Butif not, it is no miracle. And if it be doubt- 
kako it be so or not, then its claims to be regarded as mira- 
culous are of a doubtful character. 

Limited as our powers and capacities are, we do know somethin 
as to the powers and laws of nature. We may not know as nu 4 
as the angels; still, we know something, consequently we may 
know, at least within certain limits, when these powers are sus- 
pended, and these laws contravened. And whenever we witness 
an obvious suspension or contravention of them, we witness what 
we may know to be a proper miracle, and we may know that the 
hand of the Lord is there. 

The great laws of nature are all of them of Divine appointment. 
They are spoken of in the Scriptures as “the ordinances of 
heaven.”? ‘They are rules which the great God hath prescribed to 
himself, in carrying forward the vast movements of his providence. 
They are regular and established modes of Divine operation. 
Now, as God himself established these laws, God alone has power 
to suspend them. He only can cause an event to take place in 
palpable contradiction to them. In other words, God only can 
perform a proper miracle. 

But it may be further inquired, whether what seems to us in 
contravention of some known law of nature may not be in accord- 
ance with some unknown and higher law; or in other words, 
whether what seems to us a miracle, is so in reality? May not 
its apparently miraculous character be the result entirely of our 
ignorance and short-sightedness? And if we were in a situation 
to know more about the powers and laws of nature, might we not 
discover that it was no miracle at all? 

In replying to these questions, I come back to the position before 
assumed, that, limited as our capacities are, we do know some- 
thing in regard to the powers and laws of nature. I repeat, we 
have, or may have, not presumption and conjecture, but knowledge 
here. Else all philosophy is delusive, and every attempt at phi- 
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losophical inquiry must be fruitless. But if we may know to some 
extent what the laws of nature are, then we may know when they 
are suspended or contravened. In other words, we may know 
and distinguish a palpable miracle from every other kind of event. 
And to escape this conclusion by saying, that what we see to be in 
contradiction to some known law of nature, may be in accordance 
with some unknown and higher law, is only to say that these laws 
may be in opposition to each other; in which case the great wheels 
of providence must be moving in opposition, and will be likely, ere 
long, to come in collision, with tremendous crash. 

We come then to the conclusion, that a clear and proper miracle 
is not merely a strange thing, or an unaccountable thing, or a 
thing to our apprehension supernatural ; but it is an event involy- 
ing a manifest suspension or contravention of some one or more of 
nature’s laws—those laws which God has established, and which 
God alone has power to suspend. Were ourselves, or any one 
else, whether in this age of the world or in any other, to see an 
event like this taking place ; were we to see, for example, the sun 
standing sti!l in the heavens for hours together, or apparently moy- 
ing from west to east, instead of from east to west ; were we to see 
living men cast into a burning fiery furnace and coming out un- 
harmed ; were we to see the raging waves of the ocean calmed to 
rest, or the mouldering dead called out of their graves, or a great 
river of water turned into blood, or the dust of a whole country 
turned into lice at the simple word of a prophet ; were we actually 
to see such things done, we might certainly know that we saw 
miracles, miracles of power, works to the performance of which no 
hand was adequate but that of the Almighty. And it would be 
vain to say, in such case, that what seemed to contradict one law 
of nature might be in accordance with some other law. Here is 
a agree contravention of known laws of nature, to which no 
other laws can be set in opposition, unless we will suppose the 
providence of God to contravene and oppose itself. 

It will be objected, perhaps, to one of our positions, that in 
Scripture, miracles are sometimes ascribed to wicked men or to 
wicked beings, to other beings besides God. This is the case, it 
has been said, in regard to both the kinds of miracles here de- 
scribed, viz. those of knowledge and of power. “If there arise 
among you,” says Moses, “ a prophet, or a dreamer cf dreams, and 
he giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder 
come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after 
other gods and serve them; thou shalt not hearken unto the words 
of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams ; for the Lord your God 
proveth you,” &c. It is here represented, it is thought, that the 
seducing prophet or dreamer may give a sign or a wonder that 
shall come to pass; or, in other words, that he may utter a real 
prediction. But is it certain that the representation implies as 
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much as this? The greatest bungler at soothsaying may guess 
right in some instances. An adept in the business may do so fre- 
quently. But if he should guess right, and the thing which he 
predicted should come to pass, the Israelites were not to go after 
him, more especially if his object was to draw them into idolatry ; 
but they were to regard the event as a necessary part of their trial, 
and persevere in the service of the Lord their God. There is 
nothing in this passage which implies that the pretended prophet 
need be any other than a jying soothsayer, or that his alleged pre- 
dictions were anything more than shrewd conjectures. 

But the magicians in Egypt wrought miracles with their enchant- 
ments. Their rods became serpents; they turned water into 
blood, and brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt. All these 
things they did with their enchantments. And this, as I think, is 
equivalent to saying, that they did not in reality do them at-.all. 
That they seemed to do them I have no doubt. That they were 
capable of practising a sleight of hand, and imposing upon the eyes 
of spectators (as many do at this day), is altogether probable. 
ye this, in my opinion, is the sum total of what they actually 
performed. Indeed, as much as this is clearly indicated in the 
representation that they performed their seeming wonders by en- 
chantments. What are enchantments? And what could these 
magicians accomplish by means of enchantments, except to impose 
upon the eyes and ears of their fellow-men? They could no more 
turn a literal rod into a serpent, or water into blood, than I can, 
or than any other person. Nor is it at all likely that God would 
interpose and perform miracles by their means. The probability, 
therefore, is, amounting almost to an absolute certainty, that what 
they did with their enchantments was in reality no miracle at all, 
but merely an imposition on the eyes of the spectators. 

It was predicted by our Savior of the false Christs which should 
arise after his death, that they would “‘ show great signs and won- 
ders, so that they should deceive (if it were possible) the very 
elect.” Now we know what signs and wonders these false pre- 
tenders to the Messiahship wrought ; for Josephus and others have 
informed us. They were the merest cheats and impositions in the 
world, by which multitudes of the infatuated Jews were deluded 
to their destruction. 

So it is predicted of the enemies of God’s church, in the latter 
days, that they too shall show signs and wonders. One of the 
beasts of the Apocalypse is to deceive “ them that dwell on the 
earth, by means of the miracles which he has power to perform.” 
Rey. 13: 14. The frogs which proceed “out of the mouth of the 
dragon are the spirits of devils, working miracles.” 16:14. The 
false prophet is also represented as working miracles before the 
beast, and deceiving them that have his mark, and that worship his 
image, 19: 20. The kind of miracles here spoken of is indicated 
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by the fact, that those before whom they are wrought are said to 
be deceived by them. But how deceived? Why, by supposing 
them miracles, when they are not. How else should they be de- 
ceived by them? These same miracles are spoken of in one of 
the predictions of Paul, as “lying wonders” (2 Thess. 2:9) ; a 
clear indication that, whatever else they may be, they will be no 
other than gross impositions, and no proper miracles at all. 

We come back, then, to the definition or rather description, of 
a miracle with which we commenced. It is an event, not only 
out of the common course of nature, but contrary to it; transcend- 
ing, obviously, the capacities of creatures, and implying in all 
cases, a direct intervention of the Divine knowledge or power. A 
proper miracle is always, and may be known to be, a work of God. 
Such is the conclusion to which our reasonings have brought us ; 
and such is the current representation of Scripture on the subject. 
‘¢ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by mira- 
cles and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of 

ou.” The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 
*‘ God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul.” ‘* God 
also bearing them (the apostles) witness, with signs and wonders 
and with divers miracles.” Whatever may be the instrumenta- 
lity employed, God is the author of the miracle. From the nature 
of the case it must be so; and the teachings of reason on the sub- 
Leh 8 abundantly established by the representations of the Book 
of God. 

But it is time that I proceed to my next proposition, in which I 
am to show that our Scriptures contain veritable accounts of real 
miracles, such as have been described. In doing this, I must 
assume for the present, the truth of the Scripture history. [assume 
this point here, though a very important one, because the proc‘ of 
it would consume too much time, and would lead us too far away 
from the subject in hand. 

But certainly the Bible contains accounts, minute and circum- 
stantial accounts, of numerous miracles ; not the tricks of jugglers, 
not sleights of hand, not merely strange and unaccountable things, 
but miracles, in the strictest and most proper sense of the term— 
miracles both of knowledge and of power. 

There are predictions in the Bible, reaching away into the dis- 
tant future, and detailing with great particularity, the circumstances 
of things, and the free actions of men; the most of which have 
been already accomplished. I need only refer to the predictions 
in the Old Testament of our Savior’s advent and sufferings ; to his 
own prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem ; to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction of the capture of Babylon ; and to the prophetic visions of 
Daniel. So remarkably have these last been fulfilled, that Por- 
phyry, an ancient Pagan philosopher, vainly and desperately un- 
dertook to show, that the book of Daniel was history, and not pro- 
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phecy, and must have been written subsequent to the events of 
which it speaks. ; 

And that the Scriptures record miracles of power, as well as 
of knowledge—miracles extending through a long succession of 
ages, from the time of Moses to that of the apostles, no one who 
looks into them can doubt. I need not refer to particular instances, 
as these are familiar to every reader of the Bible. The miracles of 
Scripture were performed, not secretly, but openly. They were 
performed in the presence, not merely of partial friends, but of bit- 
ter enemies, who were constrained, much against their prejudices 
and their inclinations, to confess their reality. The results of them, 
too, were not momentary, butabiding. The plagues of Egypt con- 
tinued till their reality was painfully and universally felt, and till 
Moses was entreated to pray for their removal. ‘Those who were 
healed by our Savior and the apostles, continued healed; and those 
who were raised from the dead actually lived for a considerable 
time. These events, therefore, were not tricks, sleights of hand, 
impositions practised upon the eyes and ears of spectators, but sober 
realities; acknowledged to be such, at the time, both by friends 
and foes. They were not merely strange and unaccountable things, 
above what we know of the powers of nature; but the most of 
them were palpably contrary to nature, involving a contravention 
or suspension of some one or more of nature’s laws. Those who 
regard the Bible as true, must believe that these events actually 
took place, as there described ; and if they took place, they cer- 
tainly were miracles, and the hand of God was in them. 

Some, I know, have rejected the miracles of Scripture, on the ground 
that a miracle cannot be established by any amount of testimony. 
Such was the opinion of Mr. Hume. His reasoning in sup- 
port of it was to this effect: That since the ground of our reli- 
ance on testimony is experience and observation; and since 
we have more frequently found the testimony of others to be false, 
than we have seen miracles performed; therefore it is more 
likely that the inspired writers relate falsehoods, when the 
peak of miracles, than it is that these occurrences actually too 
place. Ihave no occasion to go into a full consideration of this 

plausible but oft-refuted objection here. It manifestly contra- 
venes the truth of Scripture—a point assumed in our present argu- 
ment. It is further manifest, that the main premise on which 
the objection is made to rest, is without foundation. The ground 
of our reliance on the testimony of others is not experience and 
observation. This we know, from the most undeniable facts. So 
far from becoming credulous by experience, we become incredulous. 
Our experience of the deceit and falsehood of the world leads us to 
doubt, often, when we ought to believe. Children, and those who 
have had but little experience, are in the habit of believing almost 
everything. Facts suchas these, so common and obvious, go toassure 
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us, as I said, that the ground of our reliance on testimony is not expe- 
rience and observation; and of course, that the grand assumption in 
Mr. Hume’s argument is without foundation. ‘The fact of miracles 
may be proved by testimony, just as well as any other fact; and 
where the testimony in support of them is conclusive (as it is in the 
case before us), we are bound to believe that they actually took 

lace. 
: I might add to what has been said on this point, that the most 
ancient opposers of the Christian Scriptures—Celsus, Porphyry, 
Julian, and others, who lived nearest the times of the apostles, and 
had the best opportunities of forming a judgment, did not pretend 
to deny the occurrence of the Christian miracles. They admitted 
that they took place; but supposed that they were performed by 
magic, and that as great or greater miracles had been wrought 
among the pagans. 

But if the miracles of ag 8 actually occurred, as there relat- 
ed, why did they occur? hat was the leading object or end of 


them? If God has actually interposed to arrest the regular move- 
ments of nature, and cause events to transpire in contradiction to 
them, it must bave been for some great purpose. What was this 
purpose ? 

We inquire here (and this, it will be remembered, is our third 
inquiry) , for the grand, the leading object of miraculous interposi- 


tions. The more immediate and subordinate ends to be answered 
by them may have been various. Thus, not a few of the miracles 
recorded in Scripture were performed out of compassion for the 
sick, the afflicted, and distressed. Others seem to have been 
prompted by a holy hatred of sin, and were intended for the: pun- 
ishment of the incorrigibly rebellious. Others still, may have been 
intended for the trial of those immediately concerned, and were 
resorted to as a means of forming and developing character. But 
all these were obviously but subordinate purposes, and not the 
and, leading object in view. This must have been something 
igher, and of more general interest to the world. 

The great end of miracles seems to have been, to attest the 
Divine mission of those who performed them, and the Divine 
authority of the messages which they were instructed to deliver. 
In frequent Saenmiiiia object is brought out prominently in the 
record ; and in others, it oaleniy lies at the foundation, and con- 
stitutes the leading, prompting motive to the exertion of miraculous 
power. Thus, when Moses was commissioned to carry a message 
from the God of Israel to the proud monarch of Egypt, Pharaoh 
demanded (as it might have been presumed he would), “‘ Who is 
the Lord, that I should obey his voice? I know not the Lord, 
neither will I let Israel go.”” And now God proceeds, by a series 
of stupendous and crushing miracles, to show Pharaoh who he is, 
and to convince him that, in the presence of the God of Israel, he 
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is himself but a worm. By these repeated miracles, God attested 
the divine commission of Moses and Aaron, sanctioned their mes- 
sages as coming from himself, and at length constrained the unwil- 
ling monarch to yield to the demands which, at first, he had so 
proudly resisted. So when the murmuring Israelites in the desert, 
called in question (as they frequently did) the Divine commission 
of the appointed leaders, and the Divine authority of their commu- 
nications, miracles were almost instantly wrought, to attest and 
sanction both. The dry rock is smitten, and water gushes forth. 
Aaron’s rod flourishetl, while the others are dried up. The earth 
opens under the feet of the rebels, and they go down alive into 
the pit. 

My the days of Elijah, the people were halting between two opi- 
nions, not knowing whom to recognise as true prophets, or whe- 
ther to worship God or Baal. And to satisfy them again, a notable 
miracle was wrought. Fire comes down visibly from heaven, con- 
sumes the sacrifice and the wood, and licks up the very water in 
the surrounding trenches. 

And not to multiply instances from the Old Testament, our 
Savior continually appealed to his miracles, in proof of his Mes- 
siahship, and in attestation of the Divine authority of his words. 
Thus, when John Baptist sent messengers to him, saying, “ Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another?” our 
Savior returned answer, by appealing to his works. ‘‘ Go, show 
John again those — which ye do see and hear. The blind 
receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up,”’ &c., as though he had said, ‘“* My 
miracles attest the verity of my pretensions, and show conclusively 
who I am.”’ 

Upon the Jews, also, our Savior urged the same kind of evi- 
dence. ‘I have greater witness than that of John. The works 
which my Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me that the Father hath sentme.’”? Again: “ The 
works that Ido in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me.” 
“If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not; but if I do, 
though you believe not me, believe the works; that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in me and I in him.” Still again: 
“Believe me, that I am in the Father and the Father in me; or 
else believe me for the very works’ sake.”’ 

The declared object for which our Savior raised Lazarus from the 
dead was to establish the Divine authority of his mission, and faith 
of his followers. ‘ Because of the people that stand by, I said it, 
that they may believe that thou hast sent me.’? With the same 
view, our Savior refers, not only to his miracles of power, but to 
those of knowledge ; or, in other words, to his predictions: “I 
have told you before it come to pass, that when it is come to pass, 
ye might believe.” 
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The grand object of the apostles’ miracles was precisely the 
same: ‘They went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs following.” 
While Paul and Barnabas were at Iconium, they “ spake boldly in 
the name of the Lord, who gave testimony unto the word of his 
grace, and granted signs and wonders to be wrought by their hands.” 
When the apostleship of Paul was called in question, he appealed 
at once to his miracles, in vindication of it. ‘‘ Truly, the signs of 
an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and 
wonders, and mighty deeds.” 

It may further satisfy us as to the leading object of miracles, to 
take into consideration their frequent effect on those who witnessed 
them. This was to compel an assent, and often an unwilling 
assent, to the Divine mission and authority of those who performed 
them. Thus, the miracles of Moses convinced not only Pharaoh, 
but the magicians themselves. When they saw what was done, 
they were constrained to acknowledge, “‘ This is the finger of 
God.” The miracle of Elijah, in raising the widow’s son, drew 
from her the following noble confession: ‘‘ By this I know that 
thou art a man of God, and that the word of the Lord in thy 
mouth is truth.” A similar effect was produced on the mind of 
Naaman, when he had been miraculously cured of his leprosy. 
‘“* He returned to the prophet, he and all his company, and stood 
before him and said, Behold, now I know that there is no God in 
all the earth, but in Israel.” 

Of our Savior’s first miracle, it is said, that ‘‘ it manifested forth his 
glory, and his disciples believed on him.” In Jerusalem, at one 
of the Passovers, ‘“‘ many believed on his name, when they saw the 
miracles which he did.”? It was his miracles which convinced 
Nicodemus of his Divine mission: ‘* We know that thou art a 
teacher come from God; for no man can do the miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 

At Paphos, Paul encountered a malicious Jew, a sorcerer, who 
greatly withstood his words, and endeavored to prevent others 
from hearing him. And what follows? In an instant, at the word 
of Paul, the sorcerer is smitten with blindness, and gropes about, 
seeking some one to lead him bythe hand. “And those who saw 
what was done believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the 
Lord.”’ So the miracles of Philip at Samaria compelled the assent, 
not only of the people generally, but of Simon, another miserable 
Jewish sorcerer. He “ continued with Philip and wondered, be- 
holding the miracles and signs which were done.” 

The above instances of miracles, selected from different parts of 
the Bible (and they are but a selection), are conclusive as to the 
leading design and object of these remarkable interpositions. It 
was, as I said, to attest the Divine mission of the inspired teachers, 
and the Divine authority of their communications ; and thus to 
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establish the faith, not only of those who heard them, but of all 
who should become acquainted with their words and works. 

But if such were the leading and professed object of the miracles 
recorded in Scripture, the question arises—and it is one of great 
importance; Were they of a nature to accomplish this object? 
Inother words, is the argument from miracles for the Divine author- 
ity of Scripture valid and conclusive ? 

Ido not say, for Ido not believe, that the miracles of the 
Scriptures constitute the only argument for their Divine authority. 
I am not insensible of the weight and importance of other argu- 
ments, more especially those which are drawn from the truths and 
precepts of Scripture, or from the nature of its contents. But 
these, it is no part of my present purpose to consider. We inquire 
now as to the validity and conclusiveness of the argument from 
miracles. 

And I remark, in the first place, that we cannot call in question 
the soundness of this argument, without impeaching the character 
of the Savior. That he frequently employed this argument, and 
urged it home upon the consciences of the Jews, is evident from 
the passages already quoted. ‘‘ The works that I do bear witness 
of me, that the Father hath sent me.” ‘“ Though ye believe not 
me,” t. e. my simple testimony, ‘ believe the works, that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and Iin him.” The 
only possible question here is, Did our Savior reason wisely and 
well? Was the argument which he employed to vindicate his 
Divine authority, and that of his teachings, conclusive? We can- 
not answer these questions in the negative, without reproaching 
the Savior. We cannot answer them in the affirmative, without 
admitting the validity of the argument in question. 

But not to dwell on this point, let us look into the argument 
itself. Let us bring it to the test, so far as we may, in reference to 
both the kinds of miracles of which I have spoken. Here is an 
individual who has performed a miracle of knowledge. In other 
words, he has made a disclosure respecting distant future events, 
and the future actions of creatures, which surpasses the wisdom of 
man or angel, and which he cannot have made, without special 
Divine assistance. Now, what are we to think of this disclosure ? 
Is it not in every case, and of necessity, a revelation from God ? 
Whoever may have been the instrument of imparting it, is it not, 
in fact, a Divine revelation ? From the nature of the case, no 
other conclusion can be formed respecting it. Every proper pre- 
diction then (and the Scriptures abound with such preltictions) is 
a revelation from God. It is a disclosure of his secret will, of the 
great plan of his providence, which no being in the universe can 
make but himself. 

Here is another individual who comes to us, as Moses went to 
Pharaoh, professing to bring a message from God. We ask him, 
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as we have a right to do, for his credentials. ‘ How do we know 
that God has sent you with this message? How do we know that 
what you tell us is a disclosure of his truth and will?” In answer 
to these very reasonable inquiries, he performs a proper miracle. 
Or rather, God performs one by him; for it is by the power of 
God, in every case, that the miracle is performed. An event is 
caused to take place before our eyes, in direct contravention of 
some known law of nature, and which no hand could effect but 
that of Omnipotence. Now,what are we to think as to the Divine 
commission and authority of the individual supposed, at whose 
word the miracle has been performed? I hesitate not to say, that 
his Divine commission is fully vindicated, and that we are bound 
to receive his message as a revelation from God. We can come 
to no other conclusion in d to it, unless we will suppose that 
the great Lord of heaven oa earth would arrest the regular move- 
ments of nature, and cause an event to take place in contradiction 
to them, to confirm a lie. 

And now if it be asked, What if the alleged revelation from 
God shall prove to be something unworthy of God, or in opposition 
to his previous revelations? I answer, that such a case is not 
qupposable, or possible. It is no more possible, than it is that 

should contradict or deny himself. God’s own revelations, 
confirmed by miracles, have never been found self-contradictory ; 
and they never will be. Indeed, so long as it remains true that 
God “cannot lie,’”’ they never can be. 

The argument from miracles, therefore, in proof of the Divine 
authority of Scripture, I hold to be entirely conclusive. It may 
be briefly stated as follows: The inspired writers generally, as 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and his apostles, made their 
appeal to miracles ; and proper miracles were wrought, in attes- 
tation of the Divine authority of their communications. But God 
only can perform miracles, and he certainly would not perform 
them in attestation of anything but truth ; hence, the claims of the 
inspired writers to a Divine authority are established. Their 
messages have the broad seal of heaven upon them, and are to be 
regarded as veritable revelations of the truth and will of God. 

If the question be asked here, whether al/ the revelations that 
God has made to the world have been confirmed by miracles; I 
answer, in the general, yes. By this Ido not mean, however, that 
every individual whom God has inspired, has been endowed with 
miraculous gifts. This is not a necessary supposition ; nor is it 
likely to be true; John the Baptist, for example, “‘ did no miracle.” 
But God’s revelations are to be regarded as constituting one great 
system. And as a whole—a connected, systematic whole, they 
have been abundantly attested by miracles. A series of miracu- 
lous performances has attended them from first to last, from Moses 
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to the apostle John, by which the whole has been sealed and 
established as the truth of God. 

If it be asked again, whether, in case an individual should now 
come forward, claiming to have revelations from God—revelations 
aside from those of our Scriptures, and which the miracles of 
Scripture cannot be appealed to, to attest ;—-whether, in such case, 
we should have a right to demand of him miraculous performances ; 
I answer again, yes. We undoubtedly should have such a right ; 
and most happy had it been for the church and world, if this right 
had been understood in former ages, and not only understood, but 
strenuously insisted on. 

God did not blame Pharaoh for demanding a sign from Moses, 
but for refusing to obey when the sign was granted. Our Savior 
did not censure the Scribes and Pharisees for expecting miracles, 
in attestation of his high and peculiar claims, but for not being 
convinced by the miracles which were actually performed. I am 
under no obligations to believe that a man has received revelations 
from God, simply because he says he has; or because he sincere] 
thinks he has. He must give me satisfactory evidence of the truth 
of his pretensions ; and what evidence of this kind can he give 
me—at least, in any ordinary case—but to work a miracle? I 
repeat, then, and I do it in accordance with my most sober convic- 
tions,—I think men have a right to demand miracles of those 
who come to them with pretended revelations ; and most happy, 
surely, it had been for the world, delivering it from enormous 
masses of rubbish and imposition, had this right been strenuously 
and constantly insisted on. 

In the second.century, forexample, Montanus appeared, profess- 
ing to be the promised Comforter from heaven, who should teach 
the disciples all things, and bring all things to their remembrance. 
He published his revelations, and drew numbers after him, among 
whom were some of the learned fathers of the church. If Mon- 
tanus had been put upon the test of working miracles—proper 
miracles, and if none would have listened to him till these were 
performed, his career and his delusions might have passed quickly 
away. 

- the third century, Manes arose, with the same pretensions. 
He declared himself to be the promised Comforter, uttered his 
revelations, made additions, numerous and strange, to the doctrine 
of Christ, and drew away multitudes after him. He was the foun- 
der of what was called the Manichean heresy. If Manes had 
simply been asked for his credentials—his miraculous powers, and 
no one would have heeded him till'these were exhibited, his errors 
never could have prevailed, and the church had been saved from 
his corruptions. 

In the beginning of the seventh century, Mohammed appeared, 
professing to have direct intercourse with heaven, and to make 
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new revelations for the benefit of the world. The story of his life 
and successes need not be told here. His iron sway has been 
extended, for centuries, over not less than a fourth of the entire 
human race. Now it was objection enough to Mohammed, from 
the first, that he brought with him no proper credentials. The 
palpable evidence of a Divine mission, which was furnished by 
Moses and the prophets, by Christ and the apostles, he failed to 
exhibit. He performed no miracle, he could perform none. Of 
course, he should not have been listened to for a moment. 

In more modern times, we have had numerous pretenders to 
Divine revelation. We have had an Emanuel Swedenborg in 
Sweden; a Bockholdt and a Behmen in Germany; Anne Lee 
and Joanna Southcote in England; and Jemima Wilkinson, 
Joseph Smith, and others of less name and influence, in our own 
country. Now to all these pretenders, I have one and the same 
objection. They had no proper credentials. They wrought no 
miracles. They furnished no evidence which ought to have satis- 
fied a reasonable mind, that their pretensions were well founded. 
If the world could have consented to bring them, and hold them 
to this single test—the performance of miracles, their delusions 
had injured none but themselves. 

Before concluding, I propose to institute one inquiry more, and 
that relates to the continwance of miracles. 

That they were wrought in ancient times, among that wonderful 
people to whom were committed ‘*the oracles of God,” and who 
were the instruments of communicating his revelations to the 
world, no Christian can entertain a doubt ; and that miracles con- 
tinued to be performed, at intervals, down to about the middle of 
the second century, when the canon of Scripture was closed and 
settled, is the general opinion, I presume, of the Christian world. 
Some excellent Christians have supposed that they did not cease 
until as late as the fifth or sixth century, while Roman Catho. 
lics, and some sects of fanatics, insist that they have continued to 
the present time. 

It will be seen, from the very nature of this question, that it 
belongs exclusively to the believers in miracles, and in Divine 
revelation. With infidels and those who reject all miracles, we 
have, at present, nothing to do. 

In considering the question, we may safely assume, what all 
Christians admit, that miraculous powers continued in the church, 
till about the middle of the second century. Is there sufficient 
reason for believing that they continued later? For one, I must 
answer this question in the negative. 

There are two considerations, a priori, which might lead us to 
suppose that miraculous powers would cease, near the time that 
has been mentioned. In the first place, the great and leading 
object of miracles had then been fully answered. This was, as 
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we have seen, to attest God’s revelations tothe world. But these 
revelations had now been made; the canon of Scripture was 
closed; and by the middle of the second century, it had come to 
be very generally settled. Nothing now remained towards its 
final adjustment, which could not well be accomplished by unaided 
human inquiry and criticism. The great end of miraculous inter- 
positions having thus been answered, we might conclude, @ priort, 
that miracles would cease. 

Again, it is a fact that, in the age of the apostles, though others 
besides them frequently wrought miracles, they alone had the 
power of imparting the gift. ‘This was the gift so frequently 
imparted, by the laying on of apostolichands. Thus, when Paul 
laid his hands on certain disciples whom he found at Ephesus, 
“the Holy Ghost came upon them, and they spoke with tongues, 
and prophesied.” They were endowed, at once, with miraculous 
powers. ‘This was what Simon the sorcerer wished to purchase of 
the apostles Peter and John for money. ‘ When Simon saw 
that, through the laying on of the apostles’ hands, the Holy Ghost 
was given,”’ i. e., in his miraculous influences, “he offered them 
money, Saying, give me also this power, that on whosoever I lay 
hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost.”? Simon thought, no 
doubt, that if he could obtain this apostolic power of imparting the 
gift of miracles, simply by the laying on of his hands, he should 
be able to make a great deal of money out of it, and, of course, he 
could afford to pay liberally for it. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that among all those who 
wrought miracles in the first age of the church, the apostles alone 
had the power of imparting the gift. But if this be so, then the 
gift must have ceased with the immediate successors of the Apos- 
tles, who could not have lived much beyond the middle of the se- 
cond century. 

If now we turn from these d@ priori considerations to the facts 
themselves, as they are detailed on the page of history, we shall 
be led, I think, to the same conclusion. ‘Two things are notice- 
able in regard to the miracles which are said to have occurred 
subsequently to the period I have assigned: 1. The testimony as 
to their occurrence is often far from being satisfactory. It is re- 
mote, roundabout, not current perhaps til] after two or three cen- 
turies, when it must have passed through many hands. 2. The 
alleged miracles are, in most instances, of a suspicious character. 
They may be divided into three classes. 

1. They are such events as may be easily accounted for, with- 
out the supposition of a miracle. Or, 

2. They are manifest (or at least probable) impositions. Or, 

3. They are mixed up with so much that is absurd and ridi- 
culous, as to render the whole story incredible. 

To the first of the classes here indicated may be referred some 
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of the most notable of the alleged miracles of the ancient church. 
Such was the miracle, so called, of the thundering legion, which 
occurred in the latter part of the second century. The Romans 
were engaged in war with a tribe of Germans, when their army 
came very near perishing for want of water. In the army were 
many Christians, as well as pagans, the former of whom earnestly 
prayed for rain, and the latter as earnestly called upon their gods. 
In their extremity they were visited with a plentiful shower, which 
relieved and saved them. Both parties agreed to call the shower 
a miracle ; the Christians ascribing it to the only living and true 
God, and the pagans to their own divinities. But obviously it 
was no miracle at all. It was only a remarkable interposition of 
providence, by which much suffering was alleviated and many 
lives were saved. 

‘To the same class may be referred the alleged miracle, at the 
time of Constantine’s conversion. Eusebius’ account of this matter 
is as follows: *‘ While the Emperor was praying with earnest en- 
treaty, a most singular Divine manifestation appeared. A little 
past the middle of the day, as the sun began to verge towards the 
west, he saw in the heavens a little over the sun, a bright appear- 
ance of the cross, with an inscription upon it, todrw »mé, By this 
conquer. Amazement seized him, and the whole army at the 
sight.”” The historian goes on to say, that the same night the 
Emperor saw the sign again in a dream, and received a direction 
from Christ to frame a standard in the likeness of it, to be borne in 
future in the front of his armies. 

In regard to this statement, the main question is, Is it strictly 
true? Was there really such an appearance in the heavens, in 
the view of the Emperor and his whole army, as Eusebius de- 
scribes? If so, it must have been a matter of immediate and general 
notoriety, heard of and talked of throughout the empire. How 
strange, then, is it that it seems to have been entirely unknown 
for twenty-five years; and then to have leaked out, in a private 
conversation between the Emperor and Eusebius! Other writers 
of the age mention the dream of the Emperor, and the consequent 
change in his military standard ; but none except Eusebius have a 
word to say about the me ng in the heavens; nor he, until a 
fall quarter of a century after the alleged appearance was witnessed. 

There is no need of impeaching the veracity of Eusebius, or 
even of the Emperor, in this matter. But the probability is, that 
it was all a dream, or a vision, occurring (as adh things most com- 
monly do) in a state of partial slumber, and when the subject could 
hardly determine whether he was asleep or awake. 

To the same class I refer the miracle of the fire-balls, bursting 
forth from the earth, which defeated Julian in his mad attempt to 
rebuild Jerusalem. This event (if it occurred at all) was doubtless 
of an electric or volcanic character, or was in some way the result 
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of natural causes. There is no necessity for supposing any miracle 
in the case. 

To the same class I also refer another pretended miracle, which 
took place in the fifth century. I allude to those whose tongues 
Huneric, the Arian king of the Vandals, caused to be cut out, 
and who could afterwards pronounce the Nicene creed. The facts 
here seem to be well attested, and may be in the main true, and 
yet involve no miracle. ‘The tongues of the confessors may not 
have been very thoroughly extracted, nor their speech, subse- 
quently, very plain. Other instances are on record, in which 

rsons have been able to speak, with tolerable distinctness, after 
Caer lost a considerable portion of the tongue. 

Of the second class of alleged miracles, viz: those to be set 
down as palpable impositions, I might give instances enough to fill 
a folio. Not only the legends of the Romish church, but the most 
respectable ancient ecclesiastical histories, are full of them. When 
Clovis, king of the Franks, was baptized, in the fifth century, a 
dove is said to have come down from heaven with a phial of holy 
oil to anoint him. Yetno one, at this day, supposes that such a 
thing actually took place. It was either a trick got up for the 
occasion, or an unfounded story forged afterwards. 

Such, also, was the alleged miracle upon St. Francis, when an 
angel descended from heaven, and impressed on him the five 
wounds of the Savior. That St. Francis received wounds, or had 
sores, on his hands, feet, and side, is quite probable ; but that an 
angel from heaven inflicted them—or if he did, that it amounted to 
a proper miracle—is not so clear. A large proportion of the 
alleged miracles in the ancient church consisted in the casting out 
of devils; a kind of performances in which it was very easy for 
the principal actor to impose, not only on others, but on himself. 

But the great mass of the miracles of the early and middle ages 
fall under the third class to which I referred, viz: the absurd and 
ridiculous. If any one wishes to amuse himself with stories of 
this sort, let him read the lives of such men as Simeon the Stylite, 
or Paul the hermit, or the more respectable history of the vene- 
rable Bede. Or he may dip almost anywhere into the Acta 
Sanctorum of the Romish church, and be sure to find marvels in 
abundance. 

In illustration of what is here said, I may refer to St. Corbin’s 
miracle of the bear, who, having killed one of the Saint’s pack- 
horses, was saddled and bridled, and made to serve in its place, 
There is also the miracle of St. Winnock’s handmill, which, when 
he let go of it to say his prayers, would turn itself. And when a 
too inquisitive monk looked through a crevice to behold the won- 
der, he was smitten with blindness for his presumption. 

The following is one of the most romantic and marvellous of 
the class of miracles to which I now refer. St. Winifrid was a 
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noble lady of Wales. Being a devout nun, she could not yield to 
the suit of Caradock, a young prince of the country. Enraged at 
her obstinate refusal of him, the prince pursued her, and with a 
cruel blow, cut off her head. And now occurred, instantly, three 
splendid miracles. 1. The earth opened under the feet of the 
young villain, and swallowed him up. 2. On the very spot where 
the nun’s head dropped, a spring of water burst forth, at which 
miracles have been wrought from that day to the present. 3. At 
that critical moment, St. Benno made his appearance, caught up 
the nun’s head, kissed it, placed it on the bleeding stump, covered 
it with his mantle, prayed to the Virgin, and said mass ; when, lo, 
St. Winifrid is instantly well! Her head is on her shoulders 
just as before, and the only visible evidence of the wound is a 
scarlet line or circle about her neck ! 

These instances are enough to give some idea of the kind of 
miracles which are said to have been continued in the church from 
the beginning to the present time. My readers must decide as to 
the measure of credit which is to be attached to them. For one, | 
fee] quite satisfied to fall back on my former position,—that the 
era of miracles closed about the middle of the second century. I 
have adduced considerations to show that it might reasonably be 
expected that it would be so; and I know of no well attested 
historical fact which is not perfectly consistent with this supposi- 
tion. Ido not believe that a proper miracle has been performed 
on this earth, for the last sixteen hundred years ; nor do I expect 
another, for centuries to come.' The great object of miracles has 
long since been answered ; the canon of Scripture is closed ; God 
has given to the world all the revelations that are necessary, or 
that we are to expect, until ‘‘the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of his Son;” and until that 
_— arrives, a renewal of miracles, I think, is not to be antici- 

ated. 
" Meanwhile, let us cling to, and rejoice in, that abundantly 
attested revelation which God, in mercy, has put into our hands. 
To much of the evidence in support of this revelation—many 
columns of evidence, as might be easily shown—I have not advert- 
ed in this discussion at all. My limits did not admit of it, nor 
did my object require it. I have simply gone into a consideration 
of the evidence from miracles. But this alone is conclusive and 
incontestable. It is such as can never be set aside, but by 
discrediting the sacred record, and calling in question the truth of 
the Bible history. If the Bible is truae—a point which is here 
assumed—then the miracles which it records actually took place. 
1 Some good men think every instance of regeneration a miracle. But their ideas, 


either of regeneration, or of the nature and object of miracles, or of both, must be very 
different from mine. - ’ : P 
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And if they actually took place as there described, the hand of 
God was in them, and the seal and sanction of the Almighty is 
upon the whole of that sacred volume which contains them. 

This, then, is altogether a book by itself. It is the book of 
books, and is well denominated in our good English tongue, THE 
BrstE; or (which is the same) Tue Boox.. It becomes us all to 
cherish such a regard for it, that we can never so much as open it 
without feelings of reverence. We should read and ponder it under 
the impression that it is in very deed, what it professes to be, Gop’s 
Boox ; that its instructions, its counsels, its predictions, its warn- 
ings, its promises, its threatenings, all are from God. And we 
should “ give diligent heed to it, as to a light shining in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise in our hearts.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


LYRICAL POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Geo, H. Hastines, New York. 


Tue knowledge that avails us in the hour of Bible reading, is to 
be counted with our incorruptible treasures. Next to a heart open 
to the spirit of God’s Word, ranks a mind open to its beauties. 
The Hebrew scholar is often rewarded for days of toil by the pri- 
mitive meaning of a single word ; for Hebrew words are pictures, 
and that primitive meaning may reveal to him an image of beauty 
that shall always delight his imagination, and live freshly in his 
heart. While, for example, the reader of the English only 
receives from the line, “the rain is over and gone,” the plain 
thought that the rain has ceased; the reader of the original sees 
that “the rain has walked away with itself;”’ and that nature is 
all alive in Hebrew. For such an one, the Lyrical Poetry of the 
Bible, quivering with life in its every word, possesses an interest 
unrivalled by the poetic literature of the world: and although 
investigation may establish but a few principles concerning it, yet 
the knowledge of these becomes unspeakably precious to him ; such 
meaning and spirit do they impart to the Sacred Record. 

But the Hebrew scholar is not alone in his enjoyment of this 
subject. All who read with a clear mind our noble Saxon trans- 
lation of the Bible, can be made to apprehend the peculiar beauty 
of its Lyrics, when these are drawn out before them in their 
— forms. 

_ It is much to be regretted that, to the mass of readers, the Bible 
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is all prose. Nearly one third of it, indeed, is poetry. Yet there 
it lies, cut up into false divisions, as falsely called “ verses,”’ and 
marred by figures as a work correlative to the Concordance—a 
book of texts; a quiver of equal arrows for the preacher’s bow; 
and by some regarded as a Homeopathic medicine box, with doses 
duly numbered, and each for best effect, to be taken carefully b 
itself. How unlike the manner in which the word of God was 
received by the Hebrews! It came to the mass of that people 
most often, through the poetic sensibilities of men, kindled by the 
Holy Spirit. It touched men’s hearts as poetry; and it was used 
as such to inspire the nation with heroic sentiment, and lift it up 
in devotional ardor. The people heard the prophet as the bard 
also, and caught up his strains as their national anthems. Not the 
temple only, but the valleys and hill-sides of Judea, harvest fields 
and battle fields, home and the exile’s prison, rang with the 
songs of Zion. In the same manner ought the same strains to 
come to us. Read as doctrinal formulas, as the careful utterances 
of moral philosophy, as the deliberate statements of men learned 
in all the controversies of the schools, the Psalms are lifeless to 
us, compared with what they once were to the Hebrews. Yet, as 
inspired poetry, they were intended for us also. As God’s dealing 
with that chosen people fitly represents to us his dealing with the 
individual soul, so those national odes, with lawful accommodation 
of the language to Christian conceptions, become the heart-songs 
of his people in all ages. 

There are a multitude of facts, and interesting associations, con- 
nected with the sacred Lyrics, which do not appear to the popular 
mind, and which in the customary use of the Bible are rendered of 
little avail to any. We think it cannot prove otherwise than 
refreshing to theologians, as well as to Bible readers in gene- 
ral, to bring the Lyrical Poetry of the Bible under review in 
respect to its original use, and its influence on the character and 
fortunes of the chosen people of God. At the same time, we hope, 
by the facts and principles adduced, to commend to all Christian 
worshippers that use of the sacred Lyrics which does justice to 
them as poetry, and most effectually moves a congregation with 
their devotional sentiment. 

Those who have attentively studied Lowth, Michaelis, Herder, 
and De Wette, and verified their statements by reference to their 
own Hebrew Bibles, are doubtless satisfied, and justly so, that 
these scholars have exhausted the subject, so far as the characteris- 
tics and genius of Hebrew Poetry are concerned. But after all, 
the highest praise of these men is, that they have elegantly repro- 
duced the ideas of the Bible; and inasmuch as the same ideas 
glow upon the sacred page for every mind gifted with poetic per- 
ceptions, and rightly instructed as to what is Hebrew, it is apo- 
logy enough for any one who is moved to write upon the subject 
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now, that he gives forth these ideas again, through original con- 
victions, and in some new harmonies of coloring caught from his 
own imagination. 

As the different styles of poetry correspond to certain great mental 
phenomena, it is no disparagement to the simplicity of the Bible, to 
classify its poems as Epic, Dramatie, Didactic, and Lyric. ‘The 
latter form may embody the peculiarities of all the rest; but it is 
distinguishable for its correspondence to the individual feelings of 
the poet. Itis the style of poetry in which the heart abandons itself 
to its emotions, unfettered by rule, unconscious of display. Yet in 
these outgivings of the heart we recognise the highest method of 
beauty, and distinctive forms which are models for artistic effort. 
But, born of spontaneity, they take shape for themselves, like 
snow wreaths in the wind. ‘The lyric is, therefore, the poetry for 
music ; and in its subdivisions, corresponding to various moods of 
soul, it taxes all the resources of the musician to give it just 
expression. For example, in lyrical poetry we have the Ode, 
through which one rises into the sublimities of devotion, or patriot- 
ism, or heroism, or strong popular feeling of any kind. Ht usually 
implies an audience, and aims to impress them definitely. An ode 
must always have purpose in it. It should also bear us forward to 
the highest conception of the subject in hand, by a series of images 
or thoughts adapted to prepare us for it; and in the closing idea 
the mind should rest satisfied, as is the ear upon a finely wrought 
cadence. That final thought, too, should suddenly illuminate the 
whole ode, and show the connexion of its every part. Of this, 
the song of Moses at the Red Sea is a mode]. ‘There is also, the 
Elegy, in whose prolonged strains, and fitful changes, the wailing, 
sobbing heart pours itself forth, by utterance, to find relief. Its 
close is usually placid; as the tumultuous rill that sinks at last into 
still waters. David’s song on the death of Saul and Jonathan, and 
the forty-second Psalm, are fine examples of this. We have too 
the Idyl, which gently elevates the common things of life into poetic 
associations, and flows on in an easy, uniform style, without pre- 
scribed direction or necessary close. Tis the brook in the mea- 
dow; come to its brink anywhere, and you see it all. A model of 
this form of the lyric may be seen in the 107th Psalm. Then 
there are mixed lyrics, which take name from their subjects; as 
Pastorals, Nuptial songs, Hymns, Jubilee songs, and Acrostics, of 
varied spirit and object; of which abundant examples might be 
adduced from the Bible. But thus to systematize the sacred lyrics, 
and to comment upon each kind in order, were to write a volume. 
Our object now is to enter the subject of the lyrical poetry of the 
Bible as one enters a garden, to see its various productions of beauty 
just as they grow in their native soil. ‘The flower, indeed, may be 
studied in a herbarium; but to enjoy it, one must see it alive, 
stalk and all. Where springs au ode, or an elegy, or idyl, or pas- 
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toral, there we may pause a moment to regard its beauties ; but in 
our course we shall wind through the natural openings in this gar- 
den of the Lord, and come upon these things as we may. In other 
words, we shall be guided by the interest of historic associations. 

The Song of Moses at the Red Sea is the first divine song on 
record ; and itis, of all others, the most imposing. As to its scho- 
larship, it is the production of one learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians—its spirit was breathed of God. Yet, for its utterances 
of joy and triumph; for its heroic courage, and that sweet faith 
which takes the outstretched hand of God, to begin with gladness 
a march into the terrible wilderness ; for its free-born soul, and 
sublime antiphonies of thought, and passion, there was such pre- 
paration, through the providence of God, as never before or since 
stirred within the hearts of a people “ the feeling infinite.” Its 
key-note is a holy, religious heroism; and we must rise to an 
elevated devotional feeling before we can glide in unison through 
its changes. Imagination must bring before us in their order, 
those terrible plagues needed to relax the hand of Pharaoh from 
the throat of the Hebrew. We must share with the poor bond- 
slaves of Egypt their wonder and awe at the divine power aroused 
thus for their deliverance ; we must join them in their hurried 
flight from this land of horrors and death; feel their despair, when 
with the sea in front, and their merciless enemies behind, they 
saw no way of escape; their joy also, when “the sea stood up 
like walls,’’ and the people passed over; we must stand with 
Moses, and the awe-struck multitude, whence we behold the 
waves returning, and Pharaoh and his host swallowed up in the 
depths of the sea; the eye must sweep over that great and terrible 
wilderness, amid whose wastes the stoutest hearts do languish, and 
see suddenly, as by the enchantment of faith, its parched sands 
turned to pools of water, and looming ‘above the clear mirage, the 
hill tops of the promised land, the mount of God, and the * taber- 
nacle which his own hands had prepared.”” Then, when every 
sensibility of the soul is roused from carnal torpor ; when, conscious 
of a divine relation, our God appears as he is in truth, and the 
thunders of his power are pealing, and his holy purposes flashing 
around us, then may we join with Moses and all the children of 
Israel] in singing this song unto the Lord. 


SONG OF MOSES. 


Moses.—I will sing unto Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
Horses and chariots hath he hurled into the sea. 
Cho. of Women.—Sing unto Jehovah, &c. 
M.—Be Jan my strength and my song ; 
For he hath become my salvation. 
He is my God, and I will glorify him; 
My father’s God, and I will exalt him. 
Jehovah is a hero of war; 
Jehovah is his name. 
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Pharaoh’s chariots and host hath he hurled into the sea, 
The choicest of his war chariots are sunk in the Red Sea. 
Ch. of Men.—The waves covered them ; 
They sank into the depths like stones. 
Ch. of W.—Sing unto Jehovah, &c. 
M.—Thy right hand, O Jehovah, hast thou exalted in power ; 
Thy nght hand, O Jehovah, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. 
In thine exaltation hast thou destroyed thine opposers, 
Thou sentest forth thy wrath—it consumed them like stubble. 
Ch. of M.—At the blast of thy nostrils, the waters heaped themselves up ; 
The floods stood up like banks. 
The waves were congealed in the midst of the sea, 
Ch. of W.—Sing unto Jehovah, &c. 
M.—The enemy said, 1 wll pursue, overtake, divide the spoil ; 
My lust shall be satisfied upon them. 
My sword will I draw out, 
My hand shall utterly destroy them. 
Ch. of M.—Thou didst blow with thy breath, the sea covered them: 
They sank as lead into the mighty waters. 
Ch. of W.—Sing unto Jehovah, &c. 
M.—Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among the Gods ? 
Who is like unto thee, glorious in holiness ; 
Fearful in praises, doing wonders ? 
Ch. of M.—Thou stretchedst out thine hand, 
The earth swallowed them up. 
Ch, of W.—Sing unto Jehovah, &c. 
M.—In thy mercy thou didst lead forth the people whom thou hast 
redeemed ; 
In thy strength thou guidest them to thy holy habitation. 
The nations heard thereof and trembled ; 
Terror took hold of the dwellers in Philistia ; 
The princes of Edom were amazed ; 
The heroes of Moab were seized with dread; 
The inhabitants of Canaan melted away. 
Let fear and dread fall upon them ; 
At the greatness of thy arm let them be motionles:as stones. 
Ch. of M.—Till the people, O Jehovah, pass through, 
Till thy people pass through, whom thou hast redeemed. 
Ch. of W.—Sing unto Jehovah, &c. 
M.—Thou bringest and plantest them upon thine own mountain, 
The place, O Jehovah, which thou hast made for thy habi- 
tation. 
The sanctuary, O Lord, which thine hands have prepared. 
Ch. of M.—Jehovah is king for ever and ever ! 
Ch. of W.—Sing unto Jehovah, &c. 

It will be seen that the Ode, after the introductory verse, 
divides itself naturally into six passages, through each of which, 
and on from one to the other, is a pergressee of sublime thought, 
rising in the closing passages to a divine foresight. It will be 
observed also that from each of these passages, with the exception 
of the last, there flashes a recognition of the awful event by which 
the Hebrews were delivered and the Egyptians destroyed ; and that 
immediately upon this, there follows a concise description of the 
scene. It is recorded that Miriam and all the women, coming out 
‘¢ with timbrels and dances, answered them ;”’ and that too in the 
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words of the first verse of the song itself. It is incredible that the 
mass of the people, amid all the confusion of the first entrance upon 
the wilderness, were taught to repeat its magnificent passages ver- 
batim, and rise with Moses into its sublime conceptions of the cha- 
racter and purposes of God. Yet did the whole people, in some 
manner, have part in the greatsong. Look now at the arrangement 
given. First come Moses and the few capable of sustaining the 
elevated tone and prophetic spirit of the Ode; the people whose 
minds naturally revolve about one idea (the simple phenomenon 
of the destruction of Pharaoh), break in with an impressive descrip- 
tion of the scene, as often as the song glances at the event; and 
this massive and solemn chorus of the men is answered exultingly 
by Miriam and all the women. The arrangement lies upon the 
very face of the Ode, and nowhere is there a national song com- 
bining so many elements of sublimity, with such fine adaptation of 
structure, to meet the wants of an impassioned people at a national 
jubilee. 

An interesting field of inquiry is opened to us by the artistic 
structure and accompaniments of this Ode. We have before us, in 
the first divine song, a composition unrivalled for sublimity, and 
matchless in its beauty of form. We may call it a polished 
composition, as though it were slowly worked down to symmetry 
and smoothness ; but we may safely say, that it could spring from 
none other than a mind instructed and self-disciplined in the laws 
of poetic beauty. We have before us a vast assembly ready upon 
sudden call, to celebrate the praises of their God in the chant; 
and with them a responsive chorus of women with timbrels and 
dances. ‘These people have just escaped out of the land of 
Egypt, a land at this time first in civilization, learning, and the 
fine arts. Their leader, and the author of the triumphal ode, is 
learned in all the wisdom of Egypt; and Miriam, his sister, leader 
of the female chorus and dance, was with him educated in the 
court of Pharaoh. It is written that the people “spoiled the 
Egyptians.” Did these Jeaders bring out no spoil from the schools 
of Egypt; no ceremony from its temples; no custom of beauty 
from its court? From the Egyptians the people had learned the 
arts, and taken the ornaments requisite to the building of the taber- 
nacle ; from the Egyptians they had learned to worship the works 
of their own hands, as verified in the event of their falling back 
en masse to the worship of the golden calf, in imitation of the 
Egyptian worship of Apis; and from them they had also taken 
whatever musical instruments were produced at this festival of 
triumph. Doubtless, then, from the Egyptians they had derived 
their preparation for this most orderly and beautiful celebration of 
the praises of their God in responsive song, with chorus and with 
timbrels and dances. This consideration is important for the sub- 
ject. It follows of course that in order to appreciate the relation 
of music and song to the education and government of the He- 
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brews, and the designs of Moses in assigning them the place which 
he did in his institutes, and under the authority of the Levites, we 
should understand the place assigned them in that system of 
national education, conducted for centuries previous to the Exode, 
by the Egyptian priesthood. An investigation of this point will 
lead one to many other ideas of much importance to the interpreter 
of the Old Testament. But our limits forbid the discussion of the 
subject here.' 

In tbe light thrown upon the whole subject of Mosaic govern- 
ment from such an investigation, the fact that Moses instituted an 
order of men whose office it was to instruct the people in the praises 
of Jehovah, becomes highly significant. In this connexion, we 
attach importance to another fact ; that all along the march through 
the wilderness, we hear snatches of songs celebrating events of 
popular interest, and to the praise of Jehovah. The record tells 
us that these songs were written in full in “the book of Jehovah’s 
wars.” It is conjectured by some that this book originated with 
Moses on the occasion of a victory over the Amalekites, when 
Jehovah commanded him to “ write it for a memorial in a book, 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.”’ At the same time Jeho- 
vah said, ‘*I will blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven.” Upon this, Moses erected an altar there, and called it 
“‘ Jehovah is my banner,” and said : 


The hand is upon the banner ! 
War to Jehovah against Amalek from generation to generation. 


Whether this obscure passage was the beginning of a poetical 
record of the victory, and of the purpose of Jehovah just announ- 
ced, and whether the book in which it was written was the veri- 
table “book of Jehovah’s wars,” must be left entirely to conjecture. 
But in respect to the general character of that military history, 
we cannot be in doubt, if we rest our judgment upon the quota- 
tions from it. 

The first quotation? brings the book before us as authority in a 
boundary question. The historian wishes to establish the fact that 
Moab was bounded by the river Arnon, and quotes this book as 
speaking of 


Vaheb in Suphar, and the brooks of Arnon; 
And the stream of the brooks, 

Which winds toward the dwelling of Ar, 
And presses upon the borders of Moab. 


1 See Dr. Burney’s work on the History of Music. Wilkinson on Egyptian 
Customs, chapter—Music. Also the plates of the great work on Egypt, published 
under Napoleon. 2 Num. 21: 14. 
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Thus it appears that the sober history of this book was written in 
poetry. ‘The next quotation’ is from a song upon the occasion of 
the gift of water at Beer: 


Spring up, O well! 

Sing ye unto it! 

The princes digged the well, 

The nobles hollowed it out with sceptres and staves. 


This was probably only the beginning of the song, it being quoted 
to designate a place, as if the historian had said—This is the place 
where the song was composed : 


Spring up, O well! 
Sing ye unto it! 


Another quotation’ furnishes us with a song of triumph upon the 
victory over Sihon, king of the Amorites. The victory was the 
more notable from the fact that Sihon was just then in the flush of 
triumph over the Moabites ; a circumstance of which the Hebrew 
bard has availed himself with great effect : 


Come into Heshbon ; 

Let the city of Sihon be built and strengthened. 
A fire went out from Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon. 

It consumed Ar of the Moabites, 

The inhabitants of the heights of Arnon. 
Woe unto thee, Moab ! 

Thou art undone, people of Camos! 
Thy sons hath he given as slaves, 

Thy daughters as prisoners, 

To Sihon, king of the Amorites. 

But we have shot at them. 

Heshbon is lost as far as Dibon ; 

We have laid waste unto Noppah ; 

We have burned even to Medeba. 


This probably was but part of the song; such being sufficient 
for the purpose of the historian. 

Thus from this ‘‘book of Jehovah’s wars,’’ we have three 
poetical quotations ; embracing history, jubilee song, and fiery ode. 
As far as this testimony goes, and we have no other, it was a book 
of heroic poetry ; and remembering that Moses had set apart an 
order of men to instruct the people in the praises of Jehovah, we 
may reasonably conclude that it was a work approved, if not com- 
piled by him, and designed to follow up the impressions of the 
great song at the Red Sea, and to foster the courage of the Israel- 
itish army. In many respects, the age was barbarous ; but it was 
the heroic age of the Hebrews; and for this very reason the best 
age of their poetry. The brethren of Homer were then moving 
through the tribes. The reverence in which the bard was held, is 


1 Num. 21 : 17. 2 Num. 21 : 27. 
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strikingly manifest in the conduct of Barak towards the prophet 
Balaam. He had called bim ‘from the mountains of the east,” 
“Come, curse me Israel.” But Balaam, obedient to the angel of 
the Lord, spake only what the Lord put into his mouth, and bless- 
ed Israel four times. In vain did Barak remonstrate ; in vain seek 
to elicit curses by changing the stand-point of the prophet. From 
the top of the rocks, from Pisgah, and from Peor, it was the same; 
Balaam would bless only, and not curse; nor could the house of 
Barak, full of gold and silver, tempt him to go beyond the com- 
mandment of God, or say anything of himself. And yet this ruth- 
less soldier, resisted and confounded in the presence of all his cap- 
tains, suffered Balaam to depart home in peace. A mere prosaic 
warning, though accompanied with ‘thus saith the Lord,” would 
not have tamed such a man in the hour of vengeance. But when 
the truth came to him in the elevated language of poetry, a lan- 

uage which to his imagination bespoke the messenger of the gods, 
Ci soul was hushed within him. He dared not harm the Bard! 
In the same way, in part, were the stiff-necked and sensuous 
Israelites subdued to the rule of righteousness under the institutes 
of Moses. The poet held the hearts of the people in awe of Jeho- 
vah, and made them dare anything in his awful name. The style 
of Balaam’s prophecies speaks highly for the poetry common to the 
age. We have no reason for supposing that Balaam excelled 
many other poets of his day; yet, in the opinion of Lowth, his 
prophecies rank with the finest passages in Job. It is not won- 
derful that, aided by the sublimity of passing events, poetry should 
become the natural language of religious instruction ; or that the 
bard should sweep the passions of the people, as the winds do the 
sea. All people who have had an heroic age, have felt the spell 
* poetry ; but none, like Israel, felt it as a healthful breeze from 

eaven. 

The Hebrew bards were the life of that people; but the power 
of sacred song came upon them mainly through Moses. He stood 
before the nation, not as its ruler merely, butasits personator. The 
nation’s soul was in him. Whatever thoughts charged his mind 
darted through the intellects of all Hebrews; and every throb of 
his bosom sent its pulsations to their hearts also. The Hebrew 
not in sympathy with Moses, knew himself for an apostate. No 
other man ever had such ascendency among a people; none other, 
even according to his chances, ever put the impress of his mind so 
effectually upon the leading characters of his nation. Speaking of 
Hebrew legislation, we say “the laws of Moses ;” and in speak- 
ing of Hebrew poetry, we may as well say, the poetry of Moses. 
His thoughts, imagery, passions, style even, may be traced down 
through the whole line of Hebrew prophets and bards. Looking 
particularly at the lyrical poetry of the Bible, from the high places 
of gladness held by the nation immediately upon the passage of 
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the Red Sea, we behold the ideas of Moses in his songs, raying 
forth and tinging the whole hemisphere of Hebrew mind. His 
odes were the great treasury of imagery for the later poets, and his 
eventful history their ceaseless theme. 

The triumphal ode at the Red Sea was evidently the great model 
before the mind of Deborah and the author of the 68th Psalm ; anda 
careful examination of it will reveal the substance of a vast many 
psalms. Agreeably to what we have said respecting the ode as 
distinguished from other forms of lyric poetry, let us mark the pro- 
gress of thought in this ode of Moses. It commences with that 
ever-appropriate and beautiful self-excitation, 

T will sing unto Jehovah ; 


words of the same force here, as “‘ awake, my soul,” or 
«* Begin, my soul, the solemn lay.” 


It then takes up an order of metaphors and comparisons that bear 
the heart steadily forward towards God. 

First, Jehovah is his strength, his song, and his salvation. He 
was the same to his fathers, and filial reverence shall prolong his 
holy praise. Jehovah is also the great hero of battles: that is, 
amid the raging of his enemies ad the shock of armies, Jehovah 
comes to his people in displays of power that utterly confound the 
mighty. His arm is uplifted in majesty, and his opposers are 
dashed in pieces. He breathes upon the sea, and it rises to over- 
whelm them. There is none like him among the gods of the 
nations ; their boasted wonders are contemptible beside the mighty 
acts of Jehovah. 

But while his outstretched arm stiffens the nations with terror 
like stones, he offers a gentle guiding hand to his chosen people, 
and leads them through the midst of their foes up to the taber- 
nacle wherein he dwells among men—to the sanctuary which his 
own hands have prepared, where all divine blessings await those 
who love him and keep his commandments. Here the heart finds 
rest ; we now behold our God in the aspect most endearing to a 
pious soul. His ancient care of our fathers, and those dreadful 
manifestations of his power upon his enemies, prepare us to appre- 
ciate his goodness to us in his holy courts. It is goodness from 
everlasting, goodness armed with power to give the righteous 
security for ever. 

Any one familiar with the book of Psalms will see at once that 
these are the conceptions of God which most abound there, and 
that they are reproduced in very much the same words. 

So perfectly did this great ode of Moses possess the hearts of 
the pious Hebrews, that it became enshrined amid their most 
splendid antivipations of future glory. The Apostle John warrants 
us in believing that Moses looked through its imagery into the spi- 
ritual world, and saw a mightier deliverance for the people of God, 
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than from foes of flesh, and the waves of the Red Sea; a gentle 
guiding hand for the trembling soul, and a temple of God eternal 
in the heavens. ‘The echoes of that song roll on from age to 
age over the battle field of the church militant, to be caught at last 
by the high places of the redeemed, and reverberated over the 
celestial city. Standing at heaven’s gate, John hears the song of 
Moses and the Lamb! The first and last songs of redeeming 
praise in sweet antiphony. 

The two great odes composed by Moses near the close of his 
life, elevate us amid the dread sublimities of Sinai; and more than 
any historic description, or even the highest efforts of the pencil, 
compel our hearts to bow, as did the Hebrews themselves, before 
the burning Mount. The first of these odes unites the didactic with 
the lyric ; and its wonderful influence in giving boldness and rich- 
ness to the whole body of Hebrew poetry, demands for it a careful 
study in connexion with our subject. We may not, however, 
quote it in full, but simply point to its peculiarities as a model to 
the later poets ; the Prophets especially. ‘The introduction is very 
impressive : 

Give ear, O heavens! and I will speak ; 
Hear, O earth; the words of my mouth. 


Familiarity has made such language tame to us; or rather the 
andeur of the conception eludes us in our listless reading of the 
ible. Yet where must have stood the outspeaking soul of Moses, 

to save these words from the charge of boundless extravafance ; 
that they should be truly apt to his emotions? Seek him upon 
some rocky mount in the wilderness, beneath an Arabian sky ; 
where the vastness and silence of nature move all hearts with 
the feeling of sublimity ; where the pilgrim host seems lost in emp- 
tiness, and where, too, in the faithless passions of the people, the 
soul of Moses finds a yet more awful solitude ; and then will the 
truth and soberness of this apostrophe come home to us. How 
yearned his holy heart towards the pure heavens and the still earth, 
as witnesses before the Almighty, of his last remonstrance with the 
apostate Israel ! 

Living as the prophets oye! did, aloof from the passions of 
the people, it was natural for them to feel near to Moses, and to 
meditate much upon his words. Hence their style is eminently 
Mosaic. 

Isaiah opens his prophecy with this same apostrophe ; 


Hear, O heavens ! 
Give ear, O earth ! 


and then proceeds in much the same manner as Moses to rebuke 
the sins of the people, and to proclaim the goodness and severity 
of God in connexion. Let any one take the ode in question and 
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cull out its ornaments, and he will quickly verify what we have 
stated above; that the Odes of Moses were the great storehouse 
of imagery for the later poets. Every reader of the prophets is 
familiar with 


The words that distil as dew, 
And as the rain upon mown grass ; 


and with the presentation of God as a rock, a judge, a father ; as 
a God burning with jealousy because of the love of his people for 
idols ; a God terrible in his judgments, then repenting him of his 
severity, and redoubling the. appeals of mercy; as emphatically 
the avenger of Israel, and who also eats the fat of their sacrifices, 
and drinks the wine of their offerings. _ 

The appeals to filial reverence in this and the triumphal song at 
the Red Sea, sound like the familiar exordium of a litany; and 
the remonstrance with Israel, as with “‘a people void of under- 
standing,” comes to be the established reprimand for apostasy. ll 
recognised as the standard metaphors of the Psalms, the arrows 
of the Almighty, and his glittering sword; his wrath burning to 
the abyss, and his face turned away ; the inheritance of God in 
his people, their relation to him as his wayward child ; their beauty 
before him as his vine. All these conceptions, and many other 
shades of thought which give beauty to the Psalms, occur in the 
ode before us. There is one passage, however, of exquisite beauty 
whichis nowhere reproduced. ‘There are frequent allusions to 
the eagle in the Prophets and the Psalms, but Moses alone saw in 
her treatment of her young when teaching them to fly, an image 
of God’s dealing with Israel in childhood : 


He found him in a desert land ; 

In a waste, howling wilderness, 

He encompassed him about, and watched him ; 
He guarded him as the = of his eye. 

As the eagle stirreth up her nest, 

Hovereth over her young, 

Spreadeth her wings and taketh them, 

And beareth them upon her pinions ; 

So did Jehovah lead him alone ; 

There was no strange God with him. 


That a whole race of poets so eminently imitative as the He- 
brew, should have suffered such a comparison to lie untouched 
upon the page of Moses, is certainly a marvel; the more so, that 
it is the only gem of his treasury which they have not appro- 

riated. 
. The last ode of Moses, his song of blessing, commences with 
that magnificent description of the descent of Jehovah upon Sinai; 
apparently more impressive to the Hebrew poets than any other 
passage in his writings : 
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Jehovah came from Sinai, 

He arose unto them from Seir ; . 

And shone forth from Mount Paran. 

He came with ten thousands of saints ; 

In his right hand fire; as a law unto them! 
He greatly loveth the tribes, 

All his saints are in thy hands. 

They lie down at thy feet, 

They receive thy commandments, 


The song of Deborah commences in the same style : 


Jehovah, when thou wentest out from Seir, 

When thou marchedst from the land of Edom, 

Then did the earth tremble, and the heavens drop ; 
The clouds also dropped water ; 

Mountains melted before the face of Jehovah, 

Even Sinai, before the face of Jehovah, God of Israel], 


The passage is repeated in the beginning of Psalm 68 : 


Lord, when thou wentest out before thy people, 

When thou marchedst through the wilderness, 

Then did the earth tremble, 

And the heavens drop, before the face of God— 

Even Sinai before the face of God, the God of Israel, 

Thou didst shower down plentiful blessings, O Lord ; 

Thine heritage that fainted, thou didst revive it. — 

Thy host established itself therein ; ° 
In thy goodness, O Lord, thou preparedst it for the wretched. 


Finally, see all the rays of this splendid introduction reflected with 
undiminished glory in the ode of Habakkuk : 


God came from Teman, 

The Holy One from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

The earth was full of his praise. 

His brightness was as the sun ; 

Rays darted from his hands, 

And these were the veil of his majesty ! 


But the moral grandeur of Moses is not reached in any of these 
passages. That single line— 


In his right hand fire ; a Jaw unto them! 


lights up the whole Mosaic economy. In the turn which Habak- 
kuk gives to the objective thought, we have a more brilliant image 


— and one whose splendor is not surpassed by any in the 
ible : 


Rays darted from his hands, 
And these were the veil of his Majesty ! 
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Yet, after all, this is but outward glory and brightness, correspond- 
ing to Milton’s expression, *‘ dark through excess of light.” We 
admire the vision, but it does not impress like the thought of Moses, 
that the fire of God’s right hand blazed into the consciences of 
men. 

The blessings upon the tribes, which form the body of this ode, 
must have given it peculiar attraction to the people. The predic- 
tions of Jacob hung over some of them like portentous clouds. 
These blessings of Moses, without gainsaying the words of Jacob, 
greatly encouraged the descendants of the unworthy sons of the 
Patriarch. The pea upon Joseph, so ample and beautiful in 
the prophecy of bis father, is here reiterated in much the same 
language, and dwelt upon as though the soul of Moses lingered 
with Jacob in his love for this best of sons. As this is the only 
instance in which the poetry of an earlier age is reflected in the 
odes of Moses, it may be well to quote the blessing as given by 
each. It will be perceived that the style of Jacob is preserved in 
Moses throughout ; that some of the lines are given verbatim, and 
that the prophecy. is repeated in exactly the same number of dis- 
tichs. 


JACOB’S BLESSING UPON JOSEPH. 


Out of the hand of the Mighty One of Jacob, 

From thence, from the shepherd, the rock of Israel, 

From the God of thy fathers who helped thee, 

From the Almighty, who blessed thee, 

Shall come the blessing of heaven above, 

The blessing of the deep, which lieth beneath, 

The blessing of the breast, and of the womb, 

The blessing of thy father exceeds the blessing of the ancient mountains, 
The delight and ornament of the ancient hills ! 

Let it come upon the head of Joseph, 

And upon the crown of the consecrated one of his brethren. 


ee 


MOSES’ BLESSING UPON JOSEPH. 


Blessed of Jehovah be his land, 

With the most precious things of heaven ; 

With dew, and with the deep which lieth beneath, 

And with the most precious products of the sun ; 

And with the choicest things quickened by the moon, 
And with the grandest things of the ancient mountains, 
And with the most excellent things of the eternal hills, 
And with the richest things of the earth and her fulness. 
And let the blessing of him that dwelleth in the thicket, 
Come upon the head of Joseph, 

Upon the crown of the chosen one of his brethren. 


The closing passage of this ode has peculiar interest, as being 
substantially the last words of Moses. We should approach it 
through the history of his trials with that fickle and sensuous peo- 
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ple whom he led out of Egypt. We must see his great soul strug- 
gling to express its emotions, under the oppressive conviction that 
his people could not appreciate their spirituality. How shall he 
make them sensible of their blessings under Jehovah? By what 
word shall he rouse them to make their calling and election sure ? 
It was not for such a mind, however, to pass away in disappoint- 
ment. It emerges at length from all cares, and doubts, ard fore- 
bodings; and surely never did the sun go down with sweeter 
radiance after a gloomy and tempestuous day, than did the mind of 
Moses, gathering about it the promises of God, and shedding in his 
last looks upon Israel the smiles of faith. 


There is none like God, O Jeshurun ! 

Who rideth upon the heavens for thy help; 
And in his majesty upon the clouds, 

A refuge is the eternal God ; 

And underneath, the everlasting arms. 

He cast out the enemy before thee ; 

And said ; destroy them ! 

Israel dwelleth safely, and alone ; 

The eye of Jacob is upon a land of corn and wine, 
His heaven also droppeth dew. 

Happy art thou, O Israel! who is like thee, 
A people blessed of Jehovah ; 

The shield of thy help, 

And the sword of thy greatness ! 

Thine enemies shal! fawn .upon thee, 

And thou shalt trample upon the high places. 


Thus indeed close all the odes of Moses. They have all the 
same purpose (the one great purpose of his government), that of 
leading the minds of the people to recognise Jehovah as their spi- 
ritual king. Thus in his triumphal ode he bears them forward by 
a series of magnificent images until, their enemies dispersed, he 
plants them upon God’s own mountain, before 


The tabernacle which Jehovah hath made for his habitation, 
The sanctuary which his own hands have built ; 


and there he bids them sing 
Jehovah is king for ever and ever ! 


In the great ode of warning and reprimand, while he compels 
them to read with shame and horror the record of their apostasies, 
and overwhelms them with the terrors of an angry God; he yet 
sustains throughout the note of faith, and resolves those dreadful 
passages at last into this cheerful cadence : 

Rejoice, ye tribes, his people ! 
For he avengeth the blood of his servants ; 
He renders vengeance to his enemies : 
And is propitious to his people. 

THIRD SERIES, VOL. II]. NO. 2. 
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And in this closing ode, where the love which his full heart bore 
for Israel, overflows in the sure blessings of prophecy, he leaves 
them as his dying testimony a word which stands against the 
world : 


Happy art thou, O Israel! who is like thee, 
A people blessed of Jehovah ! 


Can we wonder that the songs of Moses held within their attrac- 
tion every poetic mind of his nation? What higher office had 
poetry after him, than to prolong his strains? “ Tehorsh said unto 
Moses ; I have made thee a God unto Pharaoh, and Aaron shall 
be thy prophet.” In the same relation, virtually, did Moses stand 
to the rulers and bards of Israel. He was a God among them, and 
the poets prophesied for him. But though wielding the thunders 
of Sinai, he was eminently a man of peace. The spirit of his songs 
is that of moral heroism. ‘To Moses belonged not that martial he- 
roism which infused itself into the poetry of the subsequent age ; 
that zeal for religion which draws the sword and cuts off the right 
ear of the enemy of our Lord ; but that heroism which endures all 
things for righteousness’ sake, and stands by Christ when all men 
forsake him. His was the heroism of Christ indeed, which heals 
the wound of an enemy, and calmly meets the shock of an oppos- 
ing world. The laws of Moses are not the fairest exponents of 
his character ; they were laws for a people to whose reformation 
the utmost severity was essential. His lyrical strains give us his 
true spirit; for in these his personal feelings find expression. 
These, as we have said, bespeak his spirit, emphatically the spirit 
of Christ ; nor will the songs of any of the later poets allow us to 
rank prophet or bard beside him. ‘The circumstances of his death 
were in accordance with his character; and exactly as a heart 
imbued with the spirit of his poetry could wish. 

The judgments of God have ever a two-fold aspect. That 
Moses, after enduring so much with Israel, in the forty years’ wan- 
dering in the wilderness, should not be permitted to enter the 
promised land, by reason of his sin at Meribah, was to that forget- 
ful people, an impressive warning that their apostasies were written 
in the book of God’s remembrance. But the goodness of the de- 
cree towards Moses himself, is yet more impressive than its severity. 

What Jehovah did at the Red Sea Moses could celebrate in songs 
of triumph, for his spiritual eye beheld the justice of God divested 
of passion. But how could he have sung the slaughter of the 
Canaanites? We can conceive of such a massacre being permitted 
of God, upon the same principle that the extermination of a pes- 
tiferous tribe of animals is intrusted, through natural laws, to some 
other tribe peculiarly fitted for it by their propensities ; but that 
Jehovah approved those passions of the Israelites which gave them 
a mind to the work, is incredible. To a spiritual people, such 
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license could never be granted by a merciful God; and as a spi- 
ritual man, Moses was withdrawn ere the passions of his people 
were let loose. 

In this light the death of Moses in the land of his pilgrimage, 
becomes the most fitting close of his history, and puts the seal of 
spiritual beauty upon it all. No man knoweth the place of his 
burial ; but were it ours to build his cenotaph, it should be on 
Pisgah, whence he saw the promised land ; and upon it should be 
inscribed the words of Herder: ‘* We rejoice that those hands 
which stretched the rod over the Red Sea, which received the Law 
from Sinai, and which built the sanctuary, were not stained with 
the blood of the Canaanites, and even in the battle of the Amale- 
kites were raised only in prayer.”” 

The age of the Judges was emphatically an age of violence. 
The people were forsaken of the moral heroism of Moses; yet did 
those passing events which awakened martial heroism, favor a lofty 
and impassioned poetry. In a quotation from the Book of Jasher 
we find the germ of much splendid imagery in the later poets. It 
seems that the victory of Joshua over the Amorites at Gibeon, was 
favored by some remarkable phenomenon in the heavens, and 
consummated by a terrific hail storm. The event was celebrated 
by some poet of the time ; and the historian, in place, introduces a 
quotation from the song, wherein the poet makes Joshua, the battle 
hero, command the sun and moon, as the rear guard of his army. 


«« Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ! 
And thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon! 
And the sun stood still, 
And the moon stayed, 
Until the people were avenged upon their enemies.” ' 


It is a beautiful characteristic of the Hebrew poetry (to which we 
shall refer more fully in the close), that it subjects all the powers 
and forms of nature to the service of God; and ascribes to them 
the emotions of conscious worshippers. ‘There are no ascriptions 
of praise to the heavenly orbs in Bible poetry: against such the 
Hebrew poets were warned by Moses to “ take heed,”?? lest the 
should run into idolatry. The earliest reference to the sun is 
moreover the most poetical imaginable. He is God’s vicegerent 
to rule the day; the moon also is the guardian of the night.« The 
stars are God’s host ; at one time his choir, as at the laying of the 
foundations of the earth; when 


The morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


Again his army, which he marshals upon the sky, numbers, and 
calls by name.® 
‘Joshua 10: 12,13, ?Deut.4:19. *Job31:26. *Gen.1:16. 5Job38:7. ®Ps, 147:6. 
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That these heavenly ministers should be directed of God to suc- 
cor the armies of Israel, was an idea from earliest time perfectly 
congenial to Hebrew mind; and such a conception, once embodied 
in their poetry, would naturally become a favorite one. We may 
trace this idea all through the poetry of the Bible ; and it is inte- 
resting to see what beautiful phases it assumes as it shines out 
through different minds. ‘Thus the poet of Gibeon represents the 
sun and moon as standing still at the command of Joshua; but they 
only linger over the battle field as silent witnesses of the fight. In 
the song of Deborah, we see the stars suddenly seized with military 
ardor, and rushing into the conflict : 


From heaven they fought ! 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera !! 


David represents the sun as encamped amid the stars upon the 
heavenly plain : 


In them hath he set a pavilion for the sun ; * 


and here also we see the sun as a hero in the race. 

Habakkuk makes a finer use of the figure than any. He is re- 
hearsing those rumors of Jehovah which had made him afraid; 
and after describing the descent of God upon Sinai, and his passage 
through the desert, he thus sets forth the scene at Gibeon : 


The sun and moon stood still in their tents ; 
As light thine arrows flew, 
As brightness the glitter of the spear. 


What the poet of Gibeon ascribes to the word of Joshua, is here 
resented as the effect of agrander cause. Jehovah himself comes 
orth to the conflict, and in awe of him the sun and moon hide 

themselves in their tents, while his arrows fill the sky. 

The song of Deborah demands our attention as the model of its 
kind, and as embodying the spirit of the age of Judges. The best 
commentary upon the ode were a good translation ; but its length 
forbids us to introduce it here in full. From the passage already 
quoted it will be seen that a high moral sublimity may be allowed 
to the introduction ; but the body of the ode is all ablaze with 
martial passion. When we consider that the army were in the 
very flush of victory ; that the people had come forth from all sides 
to welcome the returning ones with jubilee shout; and that De- 
borah and Barak stood before the nation in that hour as did Moses 
and Miriam at the Red Sea; we can well imagine that this song 
of Deborah’s must have aroused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
the princes, judges, army, and people, to whom she successively 
appeals. She wheels and charges upon tribe after tribe, with the 


' Judges 5:20. * Ps. 19:4 
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rapidity of flying artillery; commends the brave; satirizes the 
cowardly ; curses the unwilling Meroz, and taunts the conquered 
foe. ‘The stars rush down beside her into battle ; the river swells 
and raves, and swallows up her enemies ; again is she in the midst 
of the fight—on marches her soul against the mighty ; and before 
her kings and heroes flee! It was indeed a time for glorifying ; and 
in the burning patriotism of the ode, we find that element which 
purifies a corrupt people, and makes them ready for the service of 
God as their national king. But what shall we say to this com- 
mendation of Jael, who so terribly fulfilled the letter of the com- 
mandment, in heaping coals of fire upon the head of her enemy . 
by giving him drink ? 


Blessed above women be Jael, 
The wife of Heber the Kenite ; 
Blessed above the dwellers in tents. 
He asked water; she gave him milk ; 
She brought him curd ina lordly dish. 
She seized with her hand upon the nail, 
With her right hand the heavy hammer ; 
And she smote Sisera, bruised his head, 
Struck and pierced through his temples. 

. Between her feet he sank, he fell, he lay ; 
Between her feet he sank, he fell ; 
And where he sank, there fell he, slain, 


Having feasted her revenge in the tent of Jael, she passes to the 

chamber of the mother of the murdered man; who, unconscious 

of bereavement, solaces herself with her maidens in the delay 

of Sisera, with fancy pictures of the triumphal procession of the 

spoil. For refinement of triumph over a prostrate foe, where is 
ere another strain like this ?— 


The mother of Sisera looks from the window, 
She calls through the lattice; 
Why are his chariots so long in coming ? 
Why loiter the steps of his horses? 
The wise among her noble women answer; 
Yea, she herself answers her own word ; 
Will they not find, divide the spoil, 
A maiden or two to every man ; 
Spoil of variegated garments for Sisera ; 
Variegated and embroidered garments 

For the neck of every spoil-sharer ? 


Then, as if she saw the thunderbolt descend upon the vain dreamer 
she exclaims : 

So perish all thine enemies, O Jehovah ! 
Were reproof of treachery treason towards the God of battles, that 


she must thus gloat upon the body of the murdered one? Were a 
womanly pity for that bereaved mother, a guilty weakness, that 
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she must stealthily watch her dandling the bright embroidered gar- 
ments for her son; no more to return, alas! and then as the dread- 
ful tidings reach her, drown her wails in the exulting shout ?— 


So perish all thine enemies, O Jehovah! 


The spirit of the ode, as contrasted with the odes of Moses, is pain- 
fully obvious. Deborah lives again in Joan of Arc, the mother of 
a nation, but mother of no man. When we behold these unsexed 
heroes, rushing like angels of destruction over the battle field, with 
flaming eye, and sword drunk with the blood of enemies ; and then 
turn to the peaceful attitude of Moses, whose hands in the hour of 
conflict are uplifted only in prayer; we feel that the hero of the 
battle field, even in a holy cause, is less favored of God and less 
approved indeed, than he who is called away to save his nation by 
his prayers. 

We have said that the ode of Deborah embodies the spirit of 
the age of Judges. Yet, over those troubled years there floats one 
song of gladness. How exultingly rises the thanksgiving of Han- 
nah.! 

My heart rejoices in Jehovah ; 

Through Jehovah is my horn exalted. 

He hath opened my mouth before mine enemies ; 
For I rejoice in thy salvation. 

There is none holy like Jehovah ; 

For there is none beside thee, 

And no rock like our God. 


Here breathes again the spirit of Moses ; a pure, uplifted, heroic 
faith, divested of passion, yet glowing with thought and feeling. 
How many a heart has gone forth to God in this very song con- 
secrated afresh as it reappears in the song of Mary!? The occa- 
sion of it was the dedication to God of a child of promise. At the 
door of the tabernacle stand rapine and lust; no sacrifice jof 
acceptable praises invites thither the good ; but within is that con- 
secrated child girded with a linen ephod, and ministering before 
the Lord. The yearly present of a little coat touchingly reminds 
us that she whose song had promised peace to Israel, still watches 
for its coming through God’s blessing upon her boy. Darker and 
darker grow the days of evil. The dissolute priests are cut off in 
the flower of their youth ; the unfaithful Eli dies under the tidings 
that the ark of God is taken. The glory has departed from Israel. 
But in all this God remembers Hannah. Her song of thanksgiving 
was accepted ; and Samuel her son became the restorer of Israel. 

What Solon was to the Athenians, that was Samuel to the 
Israelites. He found them stupified with fear of the Philistines, 
and lost to those noble sentiments which, in the first enjoyment of 
the institutions of Moses in the promised land, marked them as a 


1 1 Sam. 2. 2 Luke 1 : 45, 
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chosen people. His work was to revive those ancient statutes 
where they had become a dead letter, and to breathe into them 
that spirit which, under Moses, made them the salvation of the 

ople. But in this he necessarily revived those delightful festi- 
vals, which, above all other institutions, were the means of uniting 
and elevating the people. These festivals, it is well known, 
abounded with religious and patriotic songs; for the idea of liberty 
was the soul of each; and liberty felt, makes all people sing. 
Indeed, song is the dialect of freedom; the natural language of 
patriotic sentiment. By what means had Moses first awakened 
the enthusiasm of his people in the acknowledgment of Jehovah 
as their king? By his triumphal ode at the Red Sea. And what 
was his last direction to them, when before his prophetic eye there 
passed the scenes of their coming apostasies, subjugation, and 
woe? He wrote a song, and spake it in the ears of Joshua, and 
bade them learn it, that the song should be a witness for Jehovah 
against them, and awaken, it might be, some wholesome shame in 
them when reduced to the worst. Slumbered there no poetic fire 
in Samuel, son of Hannah? Behold him looking abroad upon his 
oppressed people from the Hill of God. Around him gather a 
band of youth called prophets ; in their hands are psalteries, and 
tabrets, and pipes, and harps.!' This “ school of prophets” is a 
school of bards ; their office to sound into the ears of the people, 
and send home to their consciences the Songs of Moses; to re- 
kindle their expiring patriotism by those heroic odes handed down 
in the book of Jehovah’s wars, the book of Jasher, and by songs 
composed it may be by Samuel himself, adapted to the existing 
exigencies of the nation. Such a band of prophets, fresh from the 
instruction of Samuel, going forth to pervade the land with patri- 
otic song, and to rehearse the wonderful acts of Jehovah in their 
earlier history, could not fail to rally the people with enthusiasm 
under the banner of the God of Israel. Saul heard them, to feel, 
as by the inspiration of God, the dignity and sacredness of his 
office ; the people heard them to revere; for their astonishment 
that a man like Saul should chant with the prophets, tells us that the 
popular sentiment admitted only such as were of clean hands and 
pure hearts, to a station at once so mighty for the elevation of the 
people, and so liable to abuse. It matters little that the heroic 
songs of the age of Samuel have not been handed down to us. 
The songs of Moses and Deborah, models of their kind, embody- 
ing all that entered into the religious and martial heroism of the 
nation, and the songs of the subsequent devotional age, have been 
preserved to us; and from these we learn all that is of importance 
respecting the character, history, and ruling influences of that 
people. We need, however, to appreciate the use of patriotic 
song under Samuel, in order to feel ourselves borne by an easy 
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and natural transition from the heroic to the devotional age of 
Hebrew Song. 

Loyalty, with the Hebrew, was allegiance to God as their 
invisible king. They gloried in Jehovah as their lawgiver, ruler, 
and national defence. He was also “ the Lord of Hosts ;”’ “the 
Hero of Battles ;”’ “‘ the God of Nations.”? He “ whet his glitter- 
ing sword,”’ and made it “‘ drunk with the blood of the enemies 
of Israel.”? In every way the cause of the nation was the cause 
of God. Such being the popular conceptions of the Most High in 
the Mosaic age, we readily see how the heroic and martial songs 
which enlisted the hearts of the people in the celebration of Jeho- 
vah as their national king, should prepare them to celebrate his 
moral attributes, as their judge. 

Patriotism is easily modulated into devotion, and in the case of 
the Hebrews, it was but passing on to realize in their national 
king, what the spiritual eye might ever have discerned through 
the terrible acts of his natural power, a spiritual deliverer and Lord. 
With this preparation for the change came the true devotional 

t. Before the suffering Saul there stands a minstrel. He is 
‘¢ ruddy withal, of a beautiful countenance, and fair to look upon.” 
The youngest son of a shepherd, he has been called from his 
flocks to refresh Saul when the evil spirit was upon him, “ for the 
lad was a cunning player upon the harp.” ‘ And when the evil 
spirit of the Lord was upon Saul, the minstrel took a harp and 
played with his hand, so Saul was refreshed and made well.” 
But not from Saul alone; from our hearts also has that minstrel 
dispelled an evil spirit. On how many wretched hearts have his 
peace notes fallen! How many have they borne from sorrow’s 
depths to heaven’s gates in rapt devotion! Their sound hath gone 
out through all the earth. No bosom so wretched, no heart so 
dead to spiritual joy, but it shall be refreshed and made well, if, 
like the afflicted Saul, it cry: “ Let David stand before me.” 

To David, called “ the sweet singer of Israel,”” we owe a body 
- of lyrics which for nearly three thousand years have proved the 
heart songs of the people of God. Yet did David not come down to 
us from heaven; his are not angel songs. David arose unto us 
from the fields of Palestine, and was made rich in soul with human 
sympathies by reason of peculiar afflictions. This blending of 
natural instrumentalities with inspiration is always a pleasing dis- 
covery to reflecting minds; and is secretly the charm of Bible 
poetry for all. David’s history, therefore, has much to do with his 
poetry. Standing before Saul, he is already a skilful player upon 
the harp. His fame had reached the court while he was but a lad 
tending his father’s sheep. Why, it may be asked, could none be 
found among the pupils of Samuel whose music might refresh the 
king? Was David himself one of those prophets? Whether this 
be so or not, matters little in the question of his indebtedness to 
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the great reformer. Such a body of prophets as appear to us under 
the administration of Samuel, using poetry and music for the end 
of national awakening, must have affected more or less directly, 
every poetical mind in the nation; and when walking abroad in 
the now quiet valleys of Judea, we find David, the lad so fair to 
look upon, singing his pastorals, we claim him at once as a sweet 
wild flower, for the flourishing crown of Samuel. We may allow 
to David’s harp some power of itself upon the frantic monarch, 
but more, probably, is to be attributed to his songs ; for neither the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, nor Greeks, possessed instruments of much 
compass, or made any account of music independent of singing or 
dancing. The same is true of the Orientals of the present day. 
Doubtless Saul found in David a sympathizing improvisatore ; and 
charmed with the lad of beautiful countenance, he was ever 
refreshed by his performances. Then, too, when David killed 
Goliah, the first impulse of Saul was that of unbounded admiration, 
and “he loved him so that he would let him go no more to his 
father’s house.”’ But so soon as David became Saul’s rival before 
the army, then Saul hated him. From that hour the strains which 
aforetime had soothed, exasperated; and twice did he seek to 
smite David to the wall with his javelin. Upon this our minstrel 
fled from the court of Saul, and the evil spirit ruled there unre- 
strained, until the monarch fell upon Gilboa. From the same 
period we may date the influence of David upon the poetry of his 
nation. ‘To the persecutions of this tyrant we owe some of his 
most touching lyrics, composed as a solace in his exile, and after- 
wards used in divine worship. ‘These songs are seventeen in all, 
and lie scattered through the whole Books of Psalms. But before 
opening that collection of devotional lyrics, for which some “ pre- 
liminary observations” are required, let us turn to that beautiful 
elegy in which the fugitive minstrel so nobly renders good for evil 
to his persecutor. 

The song of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan is 
regarded by Lowth, and by all tasteful scholars after him, as un- 
rivalled among the elegies of any nation. Its passion and sudden 
changes are in perfect accordance with the workings of the heart 
in deep affliction. Sorrow knows nothing of logic. It is fitful 
and all-exacting, delighting in wild fancies (often the more unrea- 
sonable seemingly, the more true), and not until allowed the most 
unrestrained expression will it heed the consolation of sympathy. 
Thus, although the song commences in a subdued strain : 


Beauty of Israel! slain upon the high places! 
and though the chorus advances with soothing response ; 
Chorus, Alas! how are the heroes fallen ! 


yet instantly all ischanged. The dreadful thought that his anguish 
is the joy of his foes rushes upon him, and he breaks forth : 
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Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ! 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 


He then vents the bitterness of his heart upon the unfeeling moun. 
tains as though they were the cause of his affliction : 

Oh you, ye mountains of Gilboa, let no dew, 

No rain upon you, no fields of offering. 

For there the shield of the mighty was cast away. 

The shield of Saul, as of one not anointed with oil. 


In the remainder of the song we perceive a constant alternation 
between grief and admiration for the fallen ones; and a like 
alternation between the prolonged elegiac stanza, and the concise 
outbursts of praise. 

From the blood of the slain, 
From the fat of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
The sword of Saul returned not empty. 
Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death, they were not separated. 
They were swifter than eagles. 
They were stronger than lions. 
Daughters of Israel! weep ye for Saul; 
Who clothed you in beautiful purple, 
And decked your apparel with ornaments of gold. 
Alas! fallen are the heroes in the midst of the battle ! 


O, Jonathan thou art slain upon the high places! 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan, 
Sweet wast thou to me, 
Wonderful thy love! 
Stronger than woman’s love. 


Chorus. Alas! fallen are the heroes ! 
And the weapons of war perished ! 
It is suggested by Koster, in his essay on “ The tragic quality of 
the friendship of David and Jonathan,”’' that the lines— 
Saul and Jonathan, lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in death not separated, 
may refer to their conduct towards each other, and be thus a vindi- 
cation of the name of Jonathan from the charge of high treason, of 
which his father at one time suspected him. Saul was not lovely 
in his life; but it may have been, that 
Saul and Jonathan were dear to each other in life ; 
surely, no treason slumbered in that noble heart of Jonathan’s. — 
The song was called the ‘‘Song of the Bow,” probably from its 
laudatory notice of the bow of Jonathan. The fact that it was 
Copter in the Book of Jasher,? confirms the supposition started 
y the former quotation from that work, that the book, like the 
* “ Selections from the German, by Park & Edwards,” p. 80. 21 Sam. 1: 18. 
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Book of Jehovah’s wars, was a compilation of songs available for 
the elevation and control of popular sentiment. 

A consideration of the characteristics of the Book of the Psalms, 
which may be termed the Hebrew Anthology, and which embodies 
not only the most extensive, but in some respects the best effusions 
of the Hebrew muse, would carry us too far from our present limits, 
and must be considered at another time. 
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GROUNDS OF A CHRISTIAN’S CONFIDENCE IN THE GOODNESS 
AND EQUITY OF THE DIVINE ADMINISTRATION. 







By Rev. Rosert W. Lanois, Sidney, N. J. 











“Tr the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do ?””— 
is an expression, the import of which is not unfrequently realized 
by the true believer, while passing through the ever varying and 
often darkened scenes of his earthly pilgrimage. In the imper- 
fection which attaches to this world in its fallen condition, it would 
be seeking “ grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles,”? to look for, 
from depraved man, an unfaltering continuance in the exercise of 
the highest degree of faith in God, and of love to him, and to all 
his commands and proceedings ; for it is the design of the disci- 
pline through which the Christian passes during his abode on 
earth, to lead him to the possession of these graces ; and until they 
are attained, the very necessity of his circumstances compels a 
eg alternation between his hopes and fears, his sorrows and 
is joys. 

Now it is true, that all the promises of God are “ yea and amen a 
in Christ Jesus ;”’ and also that those, at least, which contain an ae 
assurance of heavenly favor and protection in the present life, and 
of salvation in the life to come, belong to each individual specifi- if 
cally, of Christ’s family on earth, as really as they belong to the 
church generally ; and hence it is also true that Christians should fh 
not hesitate to apply them to their condition, as they find them to 
be applicable. What God has promised, cannot be too strongly 
confided in, for he always meant to promise just what he has pro- 
mised; and we cannot honor him more, than by reposing the 
most implicit reliance in his declarations. And further; it is 
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likewise true, that it is not only the duty, but the privilege of every 
one thus to confide in these “ great and precious promises,’? who 
truly sets before him all God’s Word as the rule of his faith and 
life ; taking the precepts and approved examples as his guide, and 
applying the threatenings to drive him nearer to Christ. No self- 
deceiver or hypocrite can make such a use of the Bible as this; 
and the soul that does thus employ it is entitled to the promises. It 
is his privilege through Christ, to apply any one of them to his own 
case, that will suit his circumstances, however sorrowful and afflic- 
tive those circumstances may be. He may, with perfect confidence, 
plead that promise at the throne of Grace, as he would present its 
own genuine bill to the bank that had issued it ; and he need never 
fear that the demand will be unanswered. He may in the fullest 
manner believe that “all things work together for good to them 
that love God ;”’ and that consequently they shall so work toge- 
ther for his good: or, when in the midst of the greatest sorrow 
and affliction, he may with joyful hope call to mind that glorious 
promise, which, for thousands of years, has cheered successive 
generations of the children of God, amid all the darkness and dis- 
tress of their journey through earth’s wilderness to their inheritance 
in heaven : 
‘«¢ Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; 
Be not dismayed, for [ am thy God. 


{ will strengthen thee ; yea, [ will help thee ; 
Yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.” 


All this is confessedly true ; and yet the reflecting mind is, not- 
withstanding, often seriously perplexed, while scanning, or merely 
noticing the order of events which obtains in this world. This 

erplexity the pious Psalmist felt, and all experimental Christians 

as well as all other reflecting minds) more or less realize. While 
this perplexity is felt in its full force, its causes, generally, are but 
vaguely hinted ; lest even the slightest intimation of it should seem 
to infer a doubt as to the goodness or equity of the Divine Admi- 
nistration. In.our present state of temptation and sin, our fears and 
apprehensions will be often excited ; and doubts will arise which 
strike at the very foundation of the believer’s hopes. Witness the 
case of Asaph, Ps. 7 : 3, and of Halyburton and Payson ; and of that 
almost inspired man, John Bunyan. It is more easy to say, that 
all such apprehensions and doubts should be at once silenced, than 
it is always to close up the mind against them. Still, a calm con- 
sideration of the whole subject, without transcending the proper 
limits of human investigation, will evince that, in the strange and 
awful phenomena which we witness in this state of being, there 
is nothing to justify either the cavils of a sceptical philosophy, 
professedly founded upon them, or to shake the ground of a Chris- 
tian’s confidence in the perfect goodness of His government, who 
administers the affairs of this fallen world. 
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When Aristotle remarked, that ‘‘no man alone isa whole man” 
which he means that no one is capable of contemplating a sub- 
ject in all its aspects) , he uttered a sentiment which the writer feels 
to be preéminently true in hisown case. The subject is, however, 
of transcendent importance at the present time, when by mistaken 
friends, no less than by secret and open enemies, so many efforts 
are made to lessen our confidence in the statements of God’s Word. 
And hoping that the attention of others may be called specifically 
to a consideration of the same, I shall proceed briefly to enumerate 
strange proceedings of the Almighty Governor in reference to our 
vedi, and which would seem, on a superficial view, to impair our 
confidence in his goodness, his wisdom or his power; and 
secondly show, that they furnish no grounds to justify the cavils of 
infidelity, or to impair our confidence in the God who has revealed 
himself to mankind in the Bible. 

I. In enumerating the difficulties referred to, we shall endeavor 
to state them in their full strength. 

1, Natural disorder and moral evil have obtained an entrance 
into the universe while under the government of a good, and 
righteous, and all-powerful God. Was he not bound by a regard 
to the happiness of his creatures to prevent this ? 

2. Another singularly mysterious arrangement of God is, his 
making one sin the corrective or punishment of another. A war- 
rior, for example, is raised up—an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Na- 
poleon, and with the malevolence of a demon marches over the 
fairest portions of earth, desolating like the tornado, and utterly 
regardless of the misery and wretchedness he produces, he burns 
and destroys its cities, and prostrates its happiest institutions in the 
dust. Yet God has marked out his track; selected his every vic- 
tim; and appointed the boundaries which he cannot pass. See a 
remarkable passage in Is. 10 : 5-19. 

Now why should a holy God employ such agents to accomplish 
his purposes? Or, if the ground be taken that they are not thus 
employed by him (which would be a preposterous supposition, as 
multitudes of cases mentioned in Judges, Samuel and Kings, abun- 
dantly testify), are we to believe that he has abandoned mankind 
to the fluctuations of events in which he is not concerned ? 

3. Another strange phenomenon in a moral government admin- 
istered by a — and all-powerful being, is, the permission of sin- 
ners to live long, though they sin much and enormously; and 
though, like Paine and Voltaire, they corrupt and lead fatally astray 
thousands of souls. 

4, Another mysterious arrangement is, the sufferings which 
children and other persons are called to endure for sins of which they 
personally are entirely innocent. This fact is stated throughout 
the Bible, and is no less clearly apparent in the volume of Provi- 
dence. 
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5. Another mystery of this wonder-working providence, is, vice 
is often triumphant and virtue depressed. Yet God, approves vir- 
tue, and detests vice. Still vice prevails. 

Does not this, it is asked, impeach either the wisdom, the power, 
or the goodness of God? Why is it permitted that bad men should 
not only be tolerated, but even be exalted over the virtuous, and 

rmitted sorely to oppress them in this world? Does not God 

now? Can he love iniquity, and hate virtue? Is he unable to 
vindicate the righteous? If not, why sleeps the thunder of his 
arm? Why not blast the oppressor to perdition, and exalt his 
virtuous, but down-trodden people? And why, on the contrary, 
permit the wicked not only to dwell on earth, but to pass life in 
affluence and ease, and even to grind his devoted followers in the 
dust, when at a single word he could shiver them to atoms? The 
perplexity of the Psalmist in view of this difficulty is stated in Ps. 
73; and the use made of it by wicked men is also stated in Eccles. 
8:11. 

6. Another perplexing difficulty is, parents are often snatched 
away by death, from the helpless and dependent children. 

7. Also, youth die just as they are beginning to be useful. How 
mysterious the removal of a Spencer, a Martyn, and a Summerfield; 
while, on the contrary, the vicious and supine are left to flourish. 

8. Genius of the highest order is often left to languish ; and 
does not display the thousandth part of its gifts. It fades away 
unheeded and unknown; disappears, and is forgotten. Gray refers 
to this, in the exquisite stanza, ‘Perhaps in this neglected spot 
is laid.” 

9. Another perplexity arises from the fact that a small part only 
of mankind have been converted to God, though the Gospel which 
designs their conversion has so long been proclaimed. And of 
those who do profess the Christian faith, how few live in accordance 
therewith! How much jarring and contension exist between indi- 
viduals, families, churches and nations, who are called by the name 
of Christ! The greater part of mankind appear to be no better 
than they would have been, says the objector, had Jesus never 
appeared on earth. 

10. It is also remarked, that mankind are exceedingly alive to the 
subject of suffering. God has so constituted us, that the appre- 
hension of being called to endure only a small amount of suffering 
or pain arouses all our anxieties. If there be but a bare probability 
that we shall suffer only a small degree of pain or agony, it makes 
us uncomfortable, if not unhappy. Our sympathies are also excited 
if we apprehend that our friend or neighbor will be called thus to 
suffer. God has made this natural to us. How can it be, then, 
that we look upon future and eternal misery with so much indif- 
ference ; on the supposition that such a state of retribution exists ? 
We are not alive to it; our fears are scarcely aroused by the 
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apprehension ; and our sympathy for our impenitent friends is per- 
mitted to slumber. Is this reconcilable with the truth of that doc- 
trine? Has God made us fully alive to all other pain, and sorrow, 
and agony; and not to this which is infinitely more important 
than all the rest ? 

11. Another subject calculated to astonish the reflecting mind, 
is the dreadful and inveterate corruption of the heart even after 
its renewal and regeneration. Surely the work of God is not im- 
perfectly done, and yet what awful depravity still remains? How 
almost unconquerable the attachment to things of time and sense! 
What indolence in making advances in holiness! What hateful 
and unclean passions rise up, and rage in the heart, or haunt the 
soul! What can all this mean? ‘If I love, why am I thus?’ 

12. It is often said, in general, that the course of events in 
this world has not been such as we should have expected to tran- 
spire under the Divine administration, from the knowledge we 
possess of the moral character of God. He is a God of order, of 
wisdom, and of mercy; yet we discover much disorder and con- 
fusion in the affairs of men, and in all sublunary things. We see 
the creatures of God oppressed with calamity, and environed with 
misery, sorrow and death :—“born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward.” 

These spectres have haunted the souls of men, ever since earth 
became the abode of sinful beings; and from the use which Infi- 
delity,has made of them, they have often perplexed the minds of 
the friends of God and of the Bible. Let us then give them a calm 
consideration. Let us lay hold upon them and bring them to the 
light of day, and define their outlines; and we are persuaded it 
will be found that it is only the obscurity in which they have been 
suffered, through our timid apprehensions to abide, which has in- 
vested them with their terrors. We do not profess to be able to 
give a solution of problems which have puzzled the mightiest 
intellects in all ages; but we are persuaded that it is our duty 
fairly to meet these difficulties; and that they may be so met, as 
to show that they furnish the sceptic no jattlention of his scepti- 
cism ; and afford the sincere Christian no ground whatever, either 
of apprehension or doubt, in relation to the goodness and equity of 
the providence of God. 

II. The question then arises, How may we account for these 
phenomena, in consistency with the acknowledged merciful disposi- 
tion and goodness of God? How are we to retain full confidence 
in the Divine administration? In other words, are these occur- 
rences, with all the weight of reason that can possibly be demand- 
ed for them, sufficient to shake a believer’s confidence in the good- 
ness and promises of his Creator? 

1. In relation to the whole subject, I would remark, that the 
most of these difficulties, as well as the weightiest of them, press 
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the unbeliever as severely as they do the Christian. The sceptic, 
if not an atheist, is as much bound as the believer, to tell how 
natural and moral evil entered the universe ; why so much disor- 
der prevails; why the innocent often suffer for the guilty; why 

enius is often bestowed, and then passes away without develop. 
ing a tithe of its treasures, &c. ‘The disciples of Paine and Jeffer- 
son, and other infidels who recognised the doctrine of a particular 
providence, are required, equally with us, to meet these difficulties. 

Nor can those who deny a particular providence, obtain the least 
relief by so doing. ‘They too must account for the seeming disor- 
ders in this world. Has God created the world in its present state 
of wretchedness and misery? Or was it originally created good, 
and then when it became sinfnl and wretched did he entirely 
abandon it? And are the innocent offspring of those who first 
offended, thus forsaken by their Creator, without the remotest 
possibility of their obtaining relief? Will the sceptic assert this, 
and then have the assurance to sneer at Christianity? Let him 
first reconcile these disorders with his own scheme, before he 
ventures to pretend that they afford ground of objection against 
the Bible, unless he would become the object of compassion. to 
all reflecting minds. Nor will Atheism itself—the doctrine that 
chance or contingency rules the destinies of mankind,—afford its 
adherents even a momentary relief; for how can contingency be 
at the head of affairs, when, in relation to the very phenomena 
referred to, we behold such unvarying uniformity—when we 
behold mankind without exception miserable, and invariably 
sinful, and death the invariable portion of all? If chance could 
give an existence of a century’s duration, might it not sometimes 
at least, by “haphazard,” give one of a hundred or a thousand 
centuries ; or of unending duration? It is not the character of 
contingency to be thus uniform in its operations. 

In order to illustrate the power of ‘sceptical philosophy to afford 
relief to those, who, having rejected the Bible, have fled to scep- 
ticism for relief, we shall furnish an instance or two. 

David Hume, referring to some of the phenomena above named, 
says, “I am affrighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude 
in which I am placed by my philosophy. When I look abroad, I 
foresee on every side dispute, contradiction, and distraetion. When 
I turn my eye inward, I find nothing but doubt and ignorance. 
Where am I, or what? From what causes do I derive my exist- 
ence, and to what condition shall I return? I am confounded 
with these questions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplo- 
rable condition imaginable, environed with the deepest darkness.”’! 


1 Treatise on Human Nature, vol. i., p. 458. Poor Hume! the foregoing presents 
a true portrait of his state of mind, living and dying. He had rejected the Bible; 
and the great Achillean argument of Epicurus was too much for him. It is thus 
stated by Lactantius—Deus aut vult tollere mala, et non potest ; aut potest,et non vult; 
aut neque vult, neque potest; aut et vult et potest. Si vult,et non potest, imbecillis 
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The case of Voltaire furnishes an equally striking instance. In 
a passage which has been often quoted from his works, he says ; 
«¢ Who can, without horror, consider the whole world as the empire 
of destruction? It abounds with wonders ; it abounds also with 
victims. It is a vast field of carnage and contagion. Every species 
is, without pity, pursued, and torn to pieces through the earth, the 
air and the water. In man, there is more wretchedness than in 
all other animals put together. He loves life ; and yet he knows 
he must die. If he enjoys a transient good, he suffers various 
evils, and is at last devoured by worms. This knowledge is bis 
fatal prerogative: other animals have it not. He spends the tran- 
sient moments of his existence in diffusing the miseries which he 
suffers—cutting the throats of his fellow-creatures for pay; in 
cheating and being cheated; in robbing and being robbed; in 
serving that he might command ; and in repenting of all he does. 
The bulk of mankind are nothing more than a crowd of wretches, 
equally criminal and unfortunate ; and the globe contains rather 
carcases than men. I tremble at the review of this dreadful 
picture, to find that it contains a complaint against Providence 
itself; and I wish I never had been born.” 

Scepticism, therefore, instead of affording its advocates any 
relief, only enhances the difficulty ; and thus dolefully must the 
unbeliever contemplate the apparently cheerless prospect which 
surrounds him. He has wilfully closed the only avenue through 
which heaven’s beams could penetrate his soul; and he complains 
of being shrouded in midnight darkness. The believer, as we 
shall see, can, in a manner entirely the reverse of this, survey the 
scene. In the very darkness that surrounds his path, he finds 
cause of gratitude, and increasing reason to love and obey God. 

2. Without attempting to take up and explain the aang 
summary of difficulties seriatim, we shall, in the next place, refer 
toa few known and admitted principles upon which many of them 
may be satisfactorily accounted for, without in the least implicating 
the divine wisdom or goodness. And though we cannot dispel 
the clouds and thick darkness which are round about the Almighty 
Governor of the universe, nor can they be fully penetrated by the 
ken of creatures, yet by the light of revelation we can discern 
reasons for his marvellous doings sufficient to remove all despond- 
ing fears. 

(1.) As to ‘‘ the Gordian knot,” as it has been called, of theo- 
logy and philosophy,—the introduction of moral evil into the 
universe, it makes no more against Christianity than it does against 
theism; and while scepticism, therefore, can furnish no relief 
est; quod in Deum non cadit. Si potest et non vult, invidus; quod zeque alienum 
a Deo. Si neque vult neque potest, et invidus, et imbecillis est; ideoque neque 
Deus. Si et vult, et potest, quod solum Deo convenit ; unde sunt mala? aut cur illa 


non tollit?” Vide Lib. de Tra. Dei, cap. 13. {t is a singular fact that this argu- 
ment embodies the sum total of what Hume calls “ my Tel 
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from the pressing difficulty, its advocates are obliged to confess that 
the difficulty itself affords no justification of their unbelief, and no 
ground of impeachment of the claims of Revelation. But with 
the Bible open we can furnish a reasonable and satisfactory solu- 
tion. I have no discoveries to announce ; no theories to establish ; 
and no metaphysical speculations to intrude upon the rea'er. An 
appeal to the practical sense of mankind, with the Bible open 
before us, will make the matter sufficiently plain. 

Now it is admitted, and the Bible announces the fact, that man 
at his creation was endowed with perfect freedom of will. By 
perfect freedom of will, I mean, not that he was independent of, 
or above law (which would be grossly absurd, and lead to a denia} 
of the existence of what all allow—laws of nature), nor that God 
could not control all his mental, as easily as his physical opera- 
tions (which would be no less absurd); but I mean that while man 
was wholly dependent upon God for the endowment and continu- 
ance of all his powers and faculties; and for rendering them fit 
and apt for their most natural movements and operations, he was 
not dependent upon him for his volitions: that is, he could and 
did act without being impelled or determined thereto efficiently 
and unavoidably, by a direct act of the Divine will. 

It is obviously true, that God can create and uphold in existence 
a moral agent, whose mental operations shall be no more deter- 
mined or irresistibly swayed by an act of the Divine will, than they 
would be were the universe, after having been fashioned and 
established, left entirely to itself. Nor does the assertion involve 
any contradiction. It is also equally obvious that all men are 
conscious of being no more swayed, or irresistibly determined by 
a Divine influence, in their mental operations or volitions, than in 
their physical operations. So far is this from being contrary to 
the Word of God, that it is plain upon every page of it. I sup- 
pose it will scarcely be denied, that our first parents were thus 
created free. 

Man being thus free when created, it is clear, that so far as 
justice and equity are concerned, God was in no sense required, 
as the moral Governor of the universe, to secure his obedience, 
any further than law, as a motive, was calculated to influence him. 
This is too obvious to need illustration. Even the sceptic will not 
venture to object to it. No one will be so absurd as to say that 
man was under no law, when created ; for if, for the sake of the 
argument, we yield this, in reference to a revealed moral law; 
what are termed “laws of nature,” and laws of our being, will, 
by the concession of all men, still remain, and they are sufficient 
for illustration of the subject. 

But before we pursue this point, let us hear the remaining por- 
tion of this difficulty. ‘‘ We admit,” says the querist, “that God 
was not bound by strict justice to prevent the sin and conse- 
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quent unhappiness of his rational creatures; but was he not 
required by goodness and compassion, and a primary regard to the 
welfare of those whom he created?’ The shallow sceptic, Bayle, 
has, with a huge parade of learning and assumed profundity, pre- 
sented this objection : and he attempts at great length to elucidate 
it by the supposed case of a woman and her daughter. The 
woman, from some point of observation, beholds her daughter 
assailed by a profligate youth, and just on the point of yielding. 
She can save her by the utterance, of a word, and yet suffers her 
to be overcome. ‘* What,” says he, ‘should we think of such a 
parent?” And he conciudes by attempting to apply the illustra- 
tion to the case of Adam and Eve, and their heavenly parent. 

Now, all this proceeds upon the assumption, that God, in deal- 
ing with intelligent and accountable beings, whom he foresaw 
would fall into sin, was bound by a primary regard to their welfare 
alone, to prevent it; and this without reference to other orders of 
intelligences then existing, or thereafter to be called into existence. 
But the moment we open the Bible, we find that God’s proceed- 
ings here are designed to influence other worlds no less than our 
own. ‘The afflictions of Job are thus accounted for; in fact the 
doctrine is distinctly avowed in Job, chaps. 1 and 2. The same 
truth is clear from 1 Kings 22 : 19—23; and may be inferred from 
2 Kings 6 : 17, and Psalms 34:7, and a host of other passages 
in the Old Testament. It is also clearly asserted in the New Tes- 
tament ; see Eph. 3 : 10, and 2: 7 (Greek), 1 Cor. 4: 9, Col. 
1:20. Luke 15:7, 10; 1 Pet. 1: 12, &c. 

But further: Where would this objection of Mr. Bayle Jead us? 
Plainly into blank atheism. ‘The woman referred to would have 
hindered her daughter from yielding: but God, who could have 
done the like in the case of Adam, did not; therefore the woman 
was a kinder and better parent than God! How absurd it is for 
an atheist to offer such an objection! 

But to pursue the argument. It may be said that our reply, so 
far, only shifts the difficulty ; for in the same manner that God 
may be supposed to be able to prevent the sin of Adam, he could 
have secured the obedience of all orders of beings through eternity. 
We grant it, for the sake of the argument; and now let us recur 
to the foregoing admitted principles, and it will be seen that this 
objection is without any force. 

Man, as we have seen, though endowed with a perfect freedom 
of will, was yet subject to law. And to prevent cavil and need- 
less objection, we shall restrict ourself in this illustration to those 
laws, the existence of which all concede—the laws of our being. 
These laws have penalties annexed to them; for example, if a 
man persists in abstaining from food he must die. The design of 
these penalties (for Jaws without a design no man of sense can 
dream of) is to prevent, or deter in general from transgression, and 
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specifically, to deter the offender from a reiteration of his offence ; 
and also to deter others by means of the sufferings which the trans- 

essor is called to endure. It would be absurd to say that the 
y os mg is only to deter the offender from a repetition of the offence ; 
for how could this be, in the case of one who had starved himself 
to death; or leaped over a mighty precipice ; or severed the aorta, 
the penalty of either of which is loss of life? It is, therefore, 
clearly right and proper that wilful transgressors should suffer ; 
and it is right also that their sufferings should be a means to deter 
others from transgression, or themselves from a reiteration of the 
offence. And if this be right, in respect to what are termed “ the 
laws of nature,”’ it is also right in respect to just moral laws. 

And now, as respects the query whether God could not have 
secured the obedience of all his creatures, and so have saved them 
from suffering—we answer, that undoubtedly he might have 
done so in any supposed case whatever; so far as his Almighty 
power is concerned. He could have stretched forth his hand, and 
prevented any act of transgression whatever; and so have pre- 
vented all incurring of penalty. “ Therefore he ought to have 
done it,” says the objector. But stay; let us see whither this 
will lead. 

The intelligent creature, as we have seen, must, in the neces- 
sity of the case, be subject to laws; and in the case of mankind 
this is admitted by all. According to the objection, therefore, God 
is bound, after he enacts laws, to prevent any and every violation 
of them. Man has the power to violate the laws under which he 
is placed, but God is bound to see that he does not thus employ 
that power. If the Creator requires him to render obedience to 
any given statute, he must, out of a regard to his welfare, impel 
him to obey. No law of his being can be violated, for God is 
determined to prevent it, lest the creature should suffer. Now it 
would be sheer nonsense to attempt to reconcile such an idea with 
the admitted fact of man’s freedom of will; for one or the other is 
necessarily subverted. Either the laws referred to are rendered 
wholly useless, or liberty exists only in name, and man is but a 
machine. 

Common sense teaches, that a test of obedience should be 
exacted of all intelligent creatures, before they can be approved, dr 
pass into a state of confirmation ; as the holy angels and the spirits 
of the redeemed have done. Such a test was exacted of our first 
parents. God could have secured their obedience; but other 
worlds were to be influenced by what was here done ; other orders 
of intelligent beings were to be called into existence through the 
ages of eternity, and whose obedience was also to be tested. This 
test, of course, allows full choice to disobey or obey. For the 
purpose, therefore, of furnishing an illustration of the conse- 
quences of disobedience, God suffers a part of the angelic host to 
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sin, and our little world also. And this illustration, derived from 
two orders of beings of different natures, evinces to all worlds and 
all orders of intelligences throughout eternity, the awful results of 
the least deviation from the holy requirements of God. The illus- 
tration is furnished, too, at the very best time. Had it been longer 
delayed, who can say that millions of worlds together, while on 
trial, might not have ventured on the fearful experiment? But by 
this exhibition of the fearful consequences of sin, the obedience of 
all worlds is now secured forever. ‘‘ Of the increase and peace of 
his dominion there now shall be no end.” 

Further: If, in disregard of the laws of nature and of my being, 
I thrust my hand into the fire, it is proper that I suffer the penalty 
of being burnt. If I wantonly sever an artery, it is right that I 
should be in like manner left to suffer the penalty of death. And 
it is perfectly consistent with equity, and benevolence, and all the 
Divine perfections, that I should be left to endure this penalty, in 
order to deter others from asimilar course. No one will deny this. 
And why, then, is it not equally consistent with the Divine benevo- 
lence, that a rational creature, who, upon being subjected to the 
test of obedience, prefers to transgress, and so to put himself from 
under the favor and gracious protection of God, should be suffered 
to endure the consequences, in order to deter others from a similar 
course? It is as proper in one case as in the other, and such has 
been the course pursued in relation to the fallen angels, and to 
mankind. Where, then, is there any ground for impeaching the 
Divine ,attributes in this whole procedure? There is not the 
shadow of such ground. 

(2.) But we proceed to the consideration of some of the other 
difficulties adverted to. 

The fact that wicked men are permitted to live long on earth, 
and every day to add to the catalogue of their iniquities, while the 
virtuous few are not unfrequently trampled in the dust, is easily 
and satisfactorily explained by a reference to the Bible, without 
impeaching either the power, justice, or goodness of God. For, 
first, it is not his intention to distribute exact justice in this world, 
or in our present state of being; for he has appointed a day in 
which he will render to every one according to their deeds; and 
further, our Savior informs us that the destruction of all sinners 
now would be prejudicial to the best interests of his kingdom on 
earth ; and that hence they are spared. This is distinctly made 
known and elucidated in Matt. 13 : 24-30, and 37-43; and then 
again, God is determined to punish transgression to the utmost ; 
and therefore intends to justify himself in the estimation of all 
intelligent beings, from the imputation of undue severity, by grant- 
ing ‘the transgressor full time and opportunity for repentance. 
And finally, another principle of the Divine government, which is 
clearly made known in the Bible, is, that God allots to every one 
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a certain portion of time, in which to prepare for eternity: and 
hence, until the expiration of that time, he permits the sinner to 
take his course. These considerations alone (and many others 
could be easily suggested) abundantly obviate the supposed diffi- 
culty ; and evince that this arrangement, so far from leading us to 
question his goodness and wisdom, is but calculated to lead us to 
admire them the more. 

(3.) In relation to the frequent triumph of vice, and depression of 
virtue, much the same considerations may be urged. 

And further: When real virtue and piety are oppressed by the 
hand of violence and tyranny, we should remember that this earth, 
in its present fallen state, is not the appropriate abode of these graces, 
They are natives of the skies. In this, our present state of being, 
they are necessarily connected with imperfection and sin: and, as 
the great Captain of our Salvation was made perfect through suffer- 
ings, so God has seen proper to school virtue here in adversity, in 
order to wear off the contamination of vice, and the appetite for 
sinful indulgence; that we may be led duly to appreciate the 
purity and bliss of the happy abodes reserved for us in heaven. 
And in such a state of mixed society as is found on earth, the 
necessary discipline can be better administered than in any other. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that God alone is acquainted with the 
real characters of men ; and that these characters not unfrequently 
depend upon thoughts and actions to which none but he is wit- 
ness. If it be true that in the estimate which we form of ourselves 
we are often partial, it is also true that in judging of others we 
also err. We are liable to prejudice, and are perpetually receiv- 
ing distorted representations concerning them. 

(4.) With respect to the singular phenomenon of youth, dying just 
as they are beginning to be useful; and of genius of the highest 
order, languishing and perishing before it has unfolded a thou- 
sandth part of its riches ; if it be youth and genius at enmity with 
God, the solution is easy. Why should such, in all instances, be 
permitted to spend a long life only in rebelling 4 heaven, and 
In perverting the ways of truth 2 What incalculable evil had been 
spared the , ata race (humanly speaking), had Napoleon, or 
Voltaire, or Bolingbroke, or Paine, or Byron, died in infancy or 
childhood—or if their genius had languished in obscurity? And 
yet even they have not existed in vain. They serve as beacons to 
the rest of mankind here, and thus perhaps will serve also to other 
worlds to all eternity. Our world needed some such illustrations 
of perverted intellect ; but why should every such instance be suf- 
fered fully to develop itself? 

But if the query be made respecting the removal of youth, and 
the languishing of genius consecrated to the service of God, the 
solution is, on scriptural principles, equally easy. The difficulty 
arises from supposing the present state to be the only one in which 
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talent and genius will have the opportunity to develop, and to be 
called into useful exercise. But why forget that we now exist 
only in the lower walk of creation—and in a world which has 
arrayed itself in hostility to its Creator? Genius consecrated to 
God, is designed and adapted to move ina more eniarged and 
exalted sphere ; where, without any intermixture of imperfection, 
it can fully display its transcendent loveliness. 

When, therefore, we witness the impressive phenomenon of the 
removal by death, of a Martyn, a Spencer, or Summerfield, let us 
bear this in mind. And then, they, though young, have performed 
what myriads who have lived thrice their years, have failed to 
accomplish. They have, as faithful servants, finished their work 
on earth ; and now they go to mingle with kindred spirits in the 
skies; and with them to enter upon the active duties, and more 
enrapturing employments of a higher state of being: for which 
they have become speedily qualified by their seraphic zeal and 
diligence on earth. So, too, when an Edwards, a Cornelius, or an 
Armstrong depart, with their ripened knowledge and experience, 
and in the prime of life and usefulness, their work is likewise done. 
Their heavenly father has employment for these ripened saints in 
other worlds. 

Further : Such a mysterious providence is likewise calculated, 
and doubtless designed by him who is Head over all things, to 
lead his followers to a closer and more intimate dependence upon 
himself. When “a mighty man in Israel has fallen,’’ we are led 
the more earnestly to turn our eyes towards Israel’s God; and to 
the hills, whence alone our help can come. It is also designed to 
teach the church of God, that the great Head of it can, when he 
thinks proper, dispense with the assistance or instrumentality of 
any of his creatures. He thus manifests, to the conviction of all, 
that though he uses instruments in the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses, he does not really need them. He can prepare, and ele- 
gantly polish them, so as to be capable of the most important 
service, and after all dispense with their use. He needs them not, 
even after they are prepared: and often removes them, to humble 
the pride and self-complacency of man. And hence we, who 
survive, are also taught to work diligently while it is day, so as to 
be ready to give account of our stewardship : for, as all such cases 
impressively declare, this account may be demanded even while 
we are engaged in forming and accomplishing the noblest designs 
to promote the glory of God, and the salvation of our fellow men. 

(5.) The only other specific case that I shall here pause to notice, 
is that of the alarming prevalence of corruption in the heart after 
regeneration. 

In relation to this, however, we are to bear in mind, that while 
regeneration is a moral change, ascribable to the efficient operation 
of the Spirit of God, we possess a nature which is, in consequence 
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of the fall, constitutionally biased to evil. Sinful indulgence is 
our native element. Hence, while regeneration infers at present 
only a subjugation of the will to Heaven, and not a destruction of 
our constitutional propensities, there must be of necessity, a per- 
petual conflict between nature and grace, so long as things on 
earth remain as they have been since the fall. This life, as already 
remarked, is to the good man a state of discipline for heaven ; and 
one method by which God disciplines and prepares his people, is 
by a trial of their faith : nor can this in any manner be more effec- 
tually tried, so as at once to teach us our utter helplessness and 
consequent need of divine assistance, than by thus permitting our 
corruptions, to a limited extent, to accompany us through life. 
Thus we become heartily sick of sin, and long for the hour of our 
happy deliverance. 

The same result is also accomplished by another branch of the 
discipline which the believer is here called to undergo; and which 
will of itself, also, explain why he is frequently annoyed by the pre- 
sentation to his mind, of impure and defiling images, and tempta- 
tions to sensual indulgence. We are necessitated to ‘wrestle 
against wicked spirits ;”? t& avevuatmé 175 aovygdac, Satan, the 
“Prince” and “God of this world” is our grand enemy ; whose 
master-piece of deception and cunning is, that impression which 
he has wrought upon the mind of the church and the world, in the 
present age, that he has little or nothing to do in the affairs of men. 
He exercises a far more powerful influence over our nature than 
we are always willing to believe. He stirs up our corruptions; 
especially when we are endeavoring to ‘‘ press forward,” to ‘fight 
the good fight of faith, and lay hold of eternal life.” God permits 
it, in order that we may discover our own weakness ; and to make 
us more earnest in our endeavors to grow in grace. And thus is 
it that ‘* we must through much tribulation enter the kingdom of 
God.” ,; 

Such trials, therefore, are necessary for God’s people in this dis- 
ciplinary state. That moral corruption which attaches to them 
must be subdued ; and not by physical but by moral means. Pride 
must be abased ; passion humbled ; and evil habits, formed in the 
days of our impenitence, and now constituting our besetting sins, 
must be entirely overcome. The unhallowed love of the world— 
its pleasures, honors, emoluments, &c., must be removed from the 
soul, beforé we can enjoy the happiness of heaven. This explains 
the reason for many of the losses of God’s people; and for many 
of their sore afflictions. This is why their property is oftentimes 
taken away; and why beloved companions, or children, are by 
death torn relentlessly from their arms ; for if we permit our heart- 
strings to entwine around earthly objects, our Father, who is the 
Husbandman, must cut the tendril, or we should remain creeping 
along the ground, and never aspire heavenward. Nothing 1s so 
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well calculated to promote our ultimate happiness, as these trials 
of life. ‘The happiest and most salutary attainments of God’s peo- 

le have been acquired in the school of adversity. Thence their 
souls have often derived their richest blessings. When all other 
means have failed to wean them from an undue attachment to 
earth, this discipline has succeeded in arousing them to the con- 
viction that true and permanent happiness is vainly sought on this 
side of the river of death; and to lead them, as a consequence, to 

repare for a mansion in the skies. Here the believer is taught 
velle quod vult Deus, the great secret of being always satisfied with 
the'allotments of Heaven. In this school he is likewise practically 
taught compassion for his fellow men, while he is trained to forti- 
tude ; and forms habits of devotional intercourse with his Father, 
his Redeemer, and Sanctifier. He is moving on towards a holy and 
happy state ; and must learn to endure the conflict with fortitude, 
if he would be crowned as conqueror. Here he learns thus to en- 
dure it; and being thus taught, he patiently passes through the 
furnace of affliction, until his soul, being purified and brightened, 
is at length fitted for the society of heaven.! 

III. It were easy to take up in the same manner each of the 
remaining specifications of alleged difficulty ; but we shall, in the 
next place, proceed to show that these and other phenomena which 
may be regarded as unaccountable on the principles just stated, 
can yet afford no reason for lessening our confidence in the ineffa- 
ble goodness of the Divine administration. 

1. And first, we should never permit ourselves to lose sight of 
the fact, that all the proceedings of God in regard to this world 
are regulated by the consideration that we are fallen beings ; 
having lost the image in which he created us; and being now per- 
mitted by a good God to furnish to other worlds an illustration of 
the evil results of wilful disobedience. 

Every attempt to account for the evils and miseries, and all the 
apparent disorders of this world, while the depravity of man is 
denied, must prove worse than futile and abortive. It must pro- 
duce scepticism ; and, eventually, the denial of a God. The fall 
of man alone furnishes the key to the mysterious proceedings of 
God in relation to the children of men. Our race has lost its 
primal position in the scale of those orders of holy intelligence 
which God created to adore and serve him. Hence, in the very 
necessity of the case, when human nature thus was lowered from 
its position, in the persons of our first parents, all subsequent par- 


1 The following sweet passage is from an old writer: ‘Schola crucis est schola 
justitiae. Discipuli Dei sumus, qui exercet nos, et informat ad amorem justitiae. 
Arbores Dei sumus, quas ille purgat amputatis stolonibus lascivientibus, ut fructum 
justitiae feramus, et sic arbores justitiae fiamus. Castigatio qué Deus utitur in nobis 
corrigendis est gymnasium in quo nos Deus erudit et instituit ad justitiam. Crux 
pignit in nobis contemptum et fastidium praesentis vitae.” See Polanus De Conso- 
atione Christiana. 
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takers of that nature are lowered also. God did not repeal his 
command to replenish the earth, because our first parents sinned ; 
and hence their descendants are necessarily involved in the conse- 
quences of their guilt; and become inheritors also, of their inordi- 
nate and unholy dispositions and desires. Hence sinners live long, 
oftentimes, lest their posterity, whom God designs perhaps to bless 
and save, should be cut off. Hence, too, when a holy disposition 
is kindled within the soul by the Spirit of God, and the man thus 
favored labors to serve God, he finds the entire current of the world 
against him. His course is unpopular with a race of selfish and 
depraved creatures; and hence virtue and piety are depressed, and 
vice maintains its ascendency. Hence when God permits (or in 
the course of his providence raises up) a Tamerlane or a Napoleon 
to scourge the nations for their sins, there is no need of any Divine 
influence to quicken him in the work of destruction ; the gratifica- 
tion of his own depraved desires and selfishness is all the stimulus 
he requires. 

Hence, too, we can see the necessity and propriety of those chas- 
tisements which our Heavenly Father finds it requisite to adminis- 
ter to his people in order to wean them from an undue attachment 
to this world, and to break the power of their corruptions; of 
setting before them examples of severity ; and of every other spe- 
cies of dealing with them that is calculated to operate as a motive 
to lead them to prepare for a higher and holier state. For we are 
on trial here; and beyond this life there is a hell and a heaven— 
the one to be shunned and the other to be obtained while we are 
in this state of probation. No chastisement, therefore, can be too 
severe, which is necessary to arouse us from a dangerous security, 
and lead us to a timely attention to our best and eternal interests. 

2. This leads us to another principle closely associated with the 
foregoing, which reflects additional light on the whole subject, to 
wit : the miseries and afflictions of mankind are the natural or 
penal effects of sin or moral evil. 

There seems to be implanted in human nature a consciousness 
of this truth ; and hence arise the terrors of conscience, of which 
no form of scepticism has any power wholly to relieve the mind. 
How strikingly is this exemplified in the case of Voltaire, and of 
Hume, in their last moments ; and of almost all infidels and uni- 
versalists! And what are war, murder, robbery, and all other 
crimes, but the natural fruits of the depraved passions of the heart— 
the results of that bias towards evil which human nature received 
in the fall? Our allotted space is sufficient barely for mere hints ; 
and enlargement here on all the topics suggested is entirely out of 
the question. 

3. Another consideration closely connected with this, is that 
God is, in this world, exhibiting to us and to other worlds, the 
true nature of sin, as remarked under a former section. He has 
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not, as many divines have dreamed, merely suffered man to fall 
into sin, that he might display to the universe his power, and wis- 
dom, and goodness, in rescuing a portion of the race from the con- 
sequences of sin. But as our race has voluntarily and wantonly 
rebelled, he is permitting sin to develop its results in this once 
fair and glorious world, that other worlds may have a practical 
illustration of these results, and that beings yet to be created might 
for ever have the illustration before them, he suffers those results, 
in a vast multitude of cases, to go on developing themselves 
throughout eternity. But that the whole race might not thus for 
ever perish, he displays his wisdom and power and goodness in 
providing a scheme of salvation, so transcendently glorious and 
wonderful, as to command the astonishment of heaven itself, and 
by which multitudes of our race shall be recovered to holiness. 

This consideration will also suggest satisfactory reasons for 
many of the marvellous doings of the Almighty. How awful 
must be the nature of sin when even this once glorious world is 
cursed as a consequence of itsentrance! Gen.3:17—19. Rom. 
8 : 19—23. The animal creation and all nature partakes of the 
blight; and even our offspring cannot escape the contagion, but 
are involved with us in all its evils. Let other worlds witness the 
dread example, and tremble and obey. 

4, Another principle ever to be borne in mind in gonnerne 
this subject is, it is necessary that the future should be conceale 
from view in order that the present may be the scene of our duty. 
Complete information of the designs of God in his oneiee, 
could not but operate so as to frustrate their accomplishment, so 
far as human agency is concerned. Many things are strange and 
incomprehensible to us only from this circumstance: and many 
mysteries which now envelope us, would, if the future were 
unveiled, entirely disappear. How mysterious to himself must 
have appeared the cruel persecution of Joseph by his brethren ? 
Yet, by the good providence of God, it eventuated in their salva- 
tion. So, too, his grievous and protracted imprisonment on a 
groundless charge by the wife of Potiphar. Yet this very occur- 
rence resulted in the salvation of his own nation; and had a most 
important bearing on the existence of the very people from whom 
Christ himself was to descend. Who could have comprehended 
the design of God in permiting the Puritans of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to be relentlessly driven from their 
homes and native land? Time has evinced the desiga, in peopling 
a new continent with Christians devoted to his service; by whom 
the happiest national institutions under heaven have been founded ; 
and from whose toils, and sufferings, and blood, streams of living 
water should emanate to refresh and bless the universe of man. 
Such were God’s designs, and such the means he selected for their 
accomplishment. His means were the very best for securing 
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the design ; but in no instance were they the means which man 
would have selected for that purpose. 

The dark and horrid tragedies of the revolution of ’89 appeared 
at the time awfully mysterious. Why should God permit a people 
thus impiously to blaspheme his name, proscribe religion, and act 
the part of incarnate demons? We now can perceive that it was 

ermitted for the twofold purpose of chastising the nation for its 
ong-continued iniquities ; and also, to convince the thoughtless 
kingdoms of earth, that a human government could not exist upon 
principles, the very foundation of which was the denial of a God 
and the proscription of his ordinances. And these purposes being 
accomplished, France is rapidly returning from her atheism and 
infidelity. 

The application of this principle to many other events in the 
government of God which appear dark and incomprehensible, and 
even to some transpiring at the present time, is sufficiently obvi- 
ous, and cannot but result in soothing our unfounded apprehen- 
sions in relation to them. One man is removed from earth in the 
midst of a career of usefulness, just in season to avoid the evils and 
dangers which were about to burst upon him; and thus, what God 
did to Lot formerly, he now often does for his people by means of 
death. Friendships, too, are dissolved when God perceives that 
their longer continuance would prove injurious. The loss, too, of 
a beloved and affectionate parent, leaves a family helpless and 
disconsolate ; but by this very step Providence is preparing it for 
great and unexpected blessings. _ 

5. It is also to be remembered that while in this world we are in 
the infancy of our existence ; and our knowledge must of necessity 
be proportionate to our state and capacity. Paul presents this idea 
in the beautiful analogy in 1 Cor. 13: 9—12. “ For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away. (When I 
was a child I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child; but when I became a man I put away childish things. ) 
For now we see through a glass darkly ; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.” Now if a little child cannot comprehend or estimate the 
motives which actuate, and the principles which guide mankind in 
mature life; or if it cannot comprehend the principles and com- 
plexities of a human government; or the reasons for any given 
exercise of power, of clemency, or of severity ; is it singular that 
we, in the very infancy of our existence, should fail to compre- 
hend the principles of the government of God and his vast designs ? 

It is also to be remembered that God’s plan of procedure in this 
world comprehends at once many generations of men; the former 
always relating intimately to the latter. When a great event, 
therefore, connected only with our present state of being, is to be 
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accomplished, the way must be prepared for it. Sometimes this 
way is preparing through many generations ; as in the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and in the accomplishment of many things that might 
be mentioned. How inadequate, therefore, are we to the task of 
comprehending the proceedings of a government based upon such 
principles, and thus comprehensive in its plans! It would be well 
to ask ourselves whether many, if not all the seeming difficulties 
adverted to, do not result from our ignorance and incapacity to 
comprehend the doings of an infinite mind. Let us for a moment 
reflect how utterly destitute we are of the knowledge requisite to 
form any judgment whatever in such matters. 

We know nothing of the nature of God, or of the manner of 
his existence. We can form no conception whatever of his eter- 
nity, his omniscience ; or of his being present everywhere and 
acting everywhere, though still impalpable and invisible as to his 
essence. As to his works of creation, their nature and essence, 
we know comparatively nothing ; and we can form no idea as to 
how the universe was created out of nothing; or how form and 
feature was impressed upon the works of nature. We know 
nothing of the mode of our existence, or of the manner in which 
spirit operates upon matter. And if we are thus ignorant, shall it 
be thought singular that we cannot comprehend the designs of the 
infinite and wonder-working God ? 

Our proneness to be deceived in this mere. infancy of our exist- 
ence may also well lead us to suspect the inferences which would 
induce apprehension and despondency in relation to any of the 
mysterious proceedings of God. Sin has made fearful havoc of our 
powers. We are constantly liable to deception. Our very senses 
deceive us. The sun appears to be a flat plate of burnished silver, 
about ten or twelve inches in diameter. ‘The moon appears to be 
as large as the sun; &c. So too in the moral world. Knavery 
puts on the appearance of uprightness ; hypocrisy wears the garb 
of piety ; deceit and evil put on the face of goodness and truth. 
Our imaginations, our passions and appetites deceive us. We are 
also deceived in our very education ; and by the authority of men ; 
and by custom. How carefully then should we abstain from the 
horrible presumption of calling into question any of the proceed- 
ings of the infinite God ! 

Further: There can be no manner of doubt that we are, im our 
present state of being, wholly incapable of understanding why God 
acts as he does ; even if the reasons were declared to us. A little 
child, though informed ever so many times, would still be unable 
to asinliend the reasons which might impel the ruler of a 
mighty empire to adopt a certain course of proceeding ; nor could 
it at once be made to comprehend all the reasons of its parent for 
imposing upon it some privation or restraint. Nor can we any more 
comprehend all his design, when Jehovah judges it proper to visit 
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us with affliction. ‘The query with our heavenly Parent is not 
what is most suitable for us in this state alone, but what is best 
calculated to promote the welfare of our future and unending exist- 
ence. Every moment of our present life bears a close relation to 
the life which is to follow. All that we here do, or suffer, bears 
upon that. 

Now if children are improper judges of the method proper to be 
pursued in their education, for the term only of the present brief and 
transitory existence, are we competent to judge of the methods 
proper to be pursued in educating us for an existence never to 
end? We are even unacquainted with the dangers which are to 
be guarded against, and which threaten our natural life ; and hence 
we know not what means are requisite to guard us effectually 
against them ; but we are still less acquainted with that life which 
too is ours, the duration of whose existence must terminate only 
with eternity. How, then, are we to judge of the means proper to 
be pursued by our Heavenly Father in order to rescue us from 
eternal shipwreck on the rocks and quicksands of the ocean of de- 
spair! We may rest assured, however, that severe as may be the 
discipline which his wisdom and goodness may here apportion to 
us for this purpose, he will be witb his faithful servants through it 
all. Nor shall they be always enveloped in their present darkness 
and ignorance of the design of God’s proceedings towards them: 
*¢ What they know not how, they shall know hereafter.” 

But to take still another glimpse at this unbounded prospect, let 
it be remembered that, as the universe is, in its dimensions, im- 
mense beyond our conception, so the scheme of Providence must 
be vast in proportion. Hence, the government of this world is a 
great and complicated system. It also, so to speak, includes two 
worlds at once ; having reference not only to our present state of 
existence, but to that interminable state which is to follow. ‘The 

resent life constitutes but the merest atom of our existence ; and 
Lanes, we can here discover only the beginnings of things. Like 
the mite on one of the columns of St. Peter’s, we behold but a few 
fragments of a great whole. We obtain a partial glimpse of the 
evolution of some of the rougher and outside wheels of the vast 
machinery, which is rolling on, perfecting the wonderful purposes 
of the infinite God. ‘The real knowledge which we may here 
acquire, and that which the pious believer possesses, is amply suffi- 
cient for all the exigencies of our present state. ‘‘ Our province is 
virtue and religion, life and manners ; the science of improving the 
temper and making the heart better. This is the field assigned us 
to cultivate.” Let us not presume to explore the vast designs of 
the Almighty ; it is not our province: and much more let us never 
presume to indulge repining thoughts respeeting them. They are 


1 Butler, Sermon XV. 
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unfathomable ; and even in a work of human art we must acquaint 
ourselves with the object of the whole, before we can possibly form 
a judgment respecting the appropriateness of its parts. 

6. Finally: It may be further remarked, that man is a depraved 
being ; and that the influence of his depravity in obscuring his intel- 
lect is doubtless great. How great, it is impossible to tell. 

That man is a depraved being, it were folly to question. His 
thoughts, words, desires, passions, and life, all prove it. His 
nature luxuriates in sinful indulgence. Now the effect or influ- 
ence of this depravity in obscuring the light of Heaven, and in ren- 
dering the heart inadequate to appreciate its divine manifestations, 
and by consequence, in leading us to misjudge and misrepresent 
the Almighty’s proceedings, must be indescribably great. An 
unholy heart cannot comprehend the designs and doings of a holy 
God. Unnumbered illustrations of this truth might be easily given; 
we have space, however, but for one or two. 

Take human depravity in any of its acknowledged manifesta- 
tions, and look at its effeet. In prejudice, forexample.' Its effect 
in rendering the mind unable to appreciate moral beauty and excel- 
lence, was never more strikingly exemplified than in the merciless 
treatment which the Son of God received at the hands of men ; and 
which his sincere followers have ever met with. It is also shown 
by the opposition with which the principles of the Gospel have ever 
been obliged to contend. How difficult is it also to persuade men 
of the virtues of individuals against whom they are prejudiced ! 
How striking the illustration of this which the case also of Socra- 
tes affords! And how difficult is it for even the best of men to rid 
themselves entirely of prejudice ! 

The hardening effects of vice and crime furnish also another 
ilustration. The troubled feelings of the man who has for the first 
time perpetrated theft, adultery, or murder, bear no resemblance to 
those of the man who has long been inured to such crimes. Nor 
does a man thus addicted feel the force of reasoning against such 
practices, as he does who has never thus violated the principles of 
honesty or morality. ‘The man who now shudders at the thought 
of being guilty of crime, has only wantonly to practise it a little, 
and he can view it not only without horror, but even with indiffer- 
ence and levity. 

Now why is this? It is simply because the practice of vice 
tends to destroy a sense of its turpitude. The power of moral per- 
ception is diminished in the man who habitually perpetrates it. 
You may reason with him onits enormity ; and it is more than pro- 
bable that he will not only attempt an extenuation, but even a full 
justification of his course. But now suppose the contaminating 
influence removed, and immediately with its removal the power of 


) See a striking illustration of this in the philosophical Allegory of Lord Bacon, 
Nov. Org., Lib. i, 42, “ Idola Specus,” &c. 
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moral perception returns. The regeneration of even the vilest 
sinners furnishes both an illustration and confirmation of this truth. 

Such being the fact, who can estimate the obscuring effect of 
that depravity of which we all are the subjects, and which leads us 
naturally to delight in sinful indulgence ; and which has rendered 
us entirely selfish in all our aims? Who can determine how much 
of the light of heaven is obscured thereby ; or how differently we 
should view the proceedings of the Almighty, were we relieved 
entirely from its darkening influence? It is no wonder, that thus 
circumstanced, our views and interests and pursuits are circum- 
scribed by the narrow limits of earth’s scenes; that Heaven 
entreats, and Hell threatens us in vain. It is only when by God’s 
grace we are led to walk by faith and not by sight, that we realize 
the existence of eternal realities; and that we feel the force of 
motives derived from thence. 

In such a complex system of government, then, as that of our 
world, where all the parts refer to each other, and where the seen 
is often subordinate to the invisible ; how can it be otherwise than 
that such finite and depraved beings as we are, should often witness 
events, the design of which we are wholly unable to comprehend ? 
Let us not esteem it strange that our sin-perverted faculties should 
be inadequate to the task of comprehending the marvellous doings 
of Almighty God. In the Universe, at the helm of which Jehovah 
presides, nothing can come to pass causelessly; and therefore 
nothing can come to pass in vain. He has determined the direc- 
tion and result of every occurrence, and marked out the resting- 

lace of even the minutest atom: “ Even the very hairs of your 
fread are all numbered.”? However disorderly and elastic human 
affairs may appear to our perverted and distorted vision, the same 
Being who 


** Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm,” 


is there presiding, and will ultimately bring light out of darkness 
and order out of confusion. His great and ultimate design in all 
he does is the manifestation of his own glory ; and surely we are 
not competent to judge what are the best means requisite to accom- 
plish that end. 

IV. But it is time to reverse the picture, that we may contem- 
plate its brighter side. 

What we have hitherto offered on the subject, goes only to show 
that the apparent disorders which we witness in this world afford 
no real ground of objection to the truth that the government of the 
universe is administered by a Being who is consummately wise 
and good. The difficulties to which reference has been made, we 
have shown to be difficulties arising from our incapacity to judge 
of the proceedings and designs of the Almighty. Now let us take 
a brief survey of the positive grounds of a believer’s confidence in 
the providence of God. 
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Nothing is so well calculated to relieve the Christian from those 
desponding fears and anxieties which not unfrequently beset him 
here, as a prayerful contemplation of the attributes of God as they 
are presented in his word. Nothing can frustrate the purposes of 
him who possesses these attributes, and nothing can come to pass 
without his knowledge and permission. Let us briefly refer to a 
few of his attributes. 

1. His wisdom. God alone possesses wisdom in perfection. 
He “ only is wise,’ 1 Tim.1:17. And if this attribute, as applied 
to the conduct of an intelligent being, denotes the selection of 
good ends and of the best means for their attainment, how full and 
striking are the exemplifications of Divine wisdom throughout the 
universe! How striking the display of it afforded by the heavens, 
as unfolded to our view in the revelations of modern astronomy ! 
The Psalmist frequently appeals to this proof of it. So too the 
revolution of the seasons; the vicissitudes of day and night; the 
provision made for the wants of men and animals, afford, with ten 
thousand other things easily enumerated, demonstrations of the 
perfect wisdom of God. Now this is the Being who is at the helm 
of the universe. Let us therefore learn humbly to acquiesce in all 
he does (See Job, chapters 38, 39, 40); and to ask ourselves 
‘“‘ Who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct 
him.” 1Cor. 2:16. Let us be admonished to confide in him 
alone, Is. 31: 1, 2; and to take heed how we contend with him. 
Job 9: 3, 4, and 11:11. And let the contemplation of this 
glorious attribute lead us to sincerity in all our services ; and to 
seek wisdom of him alone to direct us in all the affairs of life, that 
we may be enabled to make the most of its precious moments ; 
Jas. 1: 4—6 ; and also to praise and adore him continually. Rom. 
16 : 27, and 11 : 33, 34. 

2. His Power or Independence is also equally apparent from 
reason. He asserts it, too, of himself, Gen. 17:1. Now the 
Being who created all things, and this, too, by the mere fiat of his 
will; who governs, and upholds all things ; is plainly able to do 
all his pleasure. Nothing can occur which can in the least frus- 
trate his purposes. What he has said he will fully perform. See 
Is. 40 : 15-17, 28. Let undue anxiety, therefore, give place to 
praise and thanksgiving, as with the Psalmist, Psalm 89 : 10—14, 
and 150: 2; and let us unite with Paul in his sublime doxo 
based upon this glorious and delightful truth. Eph. 3 : 20, 21. 
For, we may well ask, ‘‘ Who shall harm us, if we be followers 
of that which is good 2?” 

3. In regard to His goodness or benevolence, the proof of its 
existence is also direct and positive. He has formed the human 
mind in such a manner that it necessarily regards benevolence as 
a high excellence of character. He has placed within our reach 
unnumbered sources of enjoyment. He directs us how to proceed 
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in order to obtain perfect and eternal happiness ; represents sin as 
odious to himself and ruinous to our best interests ; and requires 
us to recognise him as infinitely good. None is truly good but 
God, Matt. 19: 17, and Psalm 34:9. With the full assurance 
of this, therefore, we may confidently approach him in prayer; and 
in this character, it is our duty to render him adoration and praise. 
Psalm 119 : 68, and 33:5, and 145: 7,9. This truth should 
banish all undue anxiety on our part, when called to endure the 
trials and afflictions of life. 

4. The love of God, as exhibited to our world, affords also the 
truest ground of consolation to the believer. A single illustration 
of this is all that is necessary. ‘‘ God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have eternal life.”’ John 3: 16; see also 
Tit. 3: 4,5. Greater love than this it is impossible to conceive 
of. Such is the love he still bears our guilty race; and in an 
especial manner those who have fled to him through Christ. 
Here then “is firm footing ; here is solid rock; this can support 
us.””? On this is based that overwhelming argumentum a P satagul 
of Paul in Rom. 5 : 6—11; see also Rom. 8 : 28—39. One can 


hardly keep his pen from running rampant on these topics ; but 
our limits allow us barely to suggest them. 
5. Omitting reference to the other attributes, the last that we 


shall specify is the immutability of God. If he is immutable, he 
is the same Being still as when he gave his Son for us; uttered 
the promises ; and sustained, cheered, and protected his people 
through all past ages. And that he is immutable, the whole Bible 
testifies. “I the Lord change not,” Mal. 3:6. The Father of 
lights with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” 
Jas. 1:17, see also Num. 23:19, and Heb. 1: 10—12, with 
Ps. 102 : 27, 28, and Heb. 6: 17, 18. 

As an illustration of this truth, it is worthy of remark also, that 
God has implanted within our very souls a Sal to calculate 
upon the unvarying uniformity of nature. The Psalmist, in Ps. 
119 : 89—-91, in whieh he reasons from nature up te nature’s God, 
advances an argument and illustration on this subject, which is 
very satisfactory, and is well calculated to evince the solidity of 
the ground on which our faith may rest with the surest confidence 
in the goodness of God. <‘ For ever, O God, thy word is settled 
in heaven. ‘Thy faithfulness is unto all generations; thou hast 
established the earth, and it abideth. They continue this day 
according to thy ordinances ; for all are thy servants.”’ 

This disposition is manifested in the earliest stages of child- 
hood.' The little infant, who has listened to the noise made by 
the nurse in shaking its rattle, takes it imto its own hand, and 


' Chalmers, with his usual power and felicity, has illustrated this thought in one 
of his Sermons. 
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fully expects by shaking it to witness a repetition of the sound. 
A child who has burnt its hand by reaching at the candle, will 
carefully avoid a repetition of the act. And after an acquaintance 
of eighty or a hundred years with the movements of nature, the 
aged man entertains the same undiminished confidence in their 
uniformity. So uniform are her operations that we unhesitatingly 
calculate upon them. All men continue to believe that fire will 
burn, and ice cool; rivers flow, and the ocean bear ships upon its 
bosom. And were her operations not thus uniform, what would 
have been the result? The aged would have died with no more 
advantage derived from their experience, than the infant of a week 
old; nor could we, from knowing the past, make any provision for 
the future. How could the husbandman venture to sow his fields, 
seeing he had as much reason to expect a harvest of ice and snow as 
of grain. Such must have been the effect if man could not repose the 
most implicit confidence in the uniformity and regularity of nature. 
Hence, perhaps, God allows the performance of miracles but sel- 
dom, and at distant intervals; lest he should diminish the confi- 
dence which his creatures repose in the uniformity of her operations. 
“Thou hast established the earth and it abideth. They continue 
this day according to thine ordinances ; for all (of them) are thy 
servants.” 

Now if God is thus constant in the operations of nature; if he 
never disappoints that reasonable expectation herein, which him- 
self hath implanted within us; I ask, will he disappoint the confi- 
dence which we repose in his declarations—disappoint us without 
any inducement for so doing? Will he disappoint those who labor 
to serve him faithfully ; those whom he loves; when he has all 
nature obedient to his will; and when it is just as easy for him to 
fulfil his promises, as it could possibly be to break them? Shall 
we behold all things sure and settled in his works, and yet every- 
thing unsettled a indetermined in his revealed will? The very 
idea is so monstrous that no sane mind could harbor it a moment. 
For if he adheres to the principles established in creation, much 
more will he adhere to everything that he has uttered. The 
grounds of that confidence, therefore, which he has given us in 
the constancy and uniformity of the operations of nature, and 
which he never suffers to be disappointed, are even less strong 
than that which we may exercise in’ relation to his promises. If 
he will stand fast to his appointed ordinances in nature, much 
more will he maintain his own avowed and often repeated declara- 
tions. 

See here, follower of the Savior, the solidity of that ground on 
which you may rest your faith and confidence in God, notwith- 
standing all the mysterious and awful phenomena witnessed here. 

Finally ; the uncontrollable authority of Jesus Christ furnishes 
also a delightful ground of assurance. Al! power is his: com- 
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pletely and entirely his. Would he then die for his people, and 
yet fail to adopt all requisite measures to secure their ultimate sal- 
vation, and to overcome whatever dangers and difficulties may 
befallthem? He exercises perfect dominion over all creatures, and 
over all events; and by an Apostle he has assured us that all 
things work together for the good-of them that love God; for them 
who are the called according to his purpose. Whatever else we 
cannot understand, this we can understand. Here we have solid 
ground upon which to rest our hopes ; and reason for being joyful 
even in sorrow. What! would this all-powerful Redeemer permit 
anything in the dark and mysterious events of this world to shut 
us out of his love? Never! At his mercy-seat the child of God 
will find an unfailing source of consolation. It is his hand that 
administers all our chastisements; and nothing can befall us but by 
his permission. No mysterious trial or difficulty can meet us with- 
out his will. Then there are express declarations on record, that 
nothing shall tear the lambs of his purchase from the arms of their 
Divine shepherd. ‘‘ They shall never perish, and none shall pluck 
them out of my hands.” See also Ps. 23: 1, and 121 : 3, 4, and 
Rom. 8 : 31-39. Now his power and authority are such that he 
can fully accomplish all these declarations. 

Seeing then that the power of Jesus Christ is without limits, and 
his authority uncontro)led, what has his Church to apprehend from 
anything that can befall it? What has the feeblest of all his flock to 
fear? ‘The terms accident, fortune, luck, chance and casualty, are 
without meaning, as respects our state on earth—or if they have a 
meaning, it can only be as names for the unknown operations of a 
superintending Providence. God determines the direction of every 
event. In his sight, that mass of confusion and disorder, which the 
chaos of human affairs perpetually presents to our view, is all regu- 
larity and order. He is superintending and directing all, and will 
fulfil all his pleasure. 

Where, then, is left any room for undue anxiety, or for immode- 
rate care respecting events that occur or may occur in our earthly 
course? This anxiety fills the heart with passions which annoy 
and corrupt it; and tend to alienate our affections from God, and 
from the higher objects of virtue and religion. We mean not to 
deny that something depends upon ourselves. The good man, 
when devising his own way, and carrying out his plans, has his 
appropriate place in an order of means which Providence employs 
to bring about its designs, a part of which is his own ultimate hap- 
piness. But it still depends upon an unseen hand, whether our 
projects shall be overturned, or crowned with success. When you 
have faithfully performed your duty, therefore, ‘* take no thought 
for the morrow.”’ It is, with all its unfolded events, in the hands 
of God; and there we may entrust it with confidence and safety. 

The most perfect science of human government cannot avoid, 
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oftentimes, sacrificing individual interest to the general good. In 
the Divine economy, however, this state of things has no existence. 
God conducts his vast plans to perfection ; but never is the indivi- 
dual interest of one virtuous being sacrificed to promote that end. 
The ultimate general good is the ultimate good of every virtuous 
individual of his innumerable family of intelligent and dependent 
creatures. This is the perfection of government; and this'perfec- 
tion exists in the Divine administration. It is precisely the system 
unfolded to view in the Word of God. Rom. 8 : 38. 

There is nothing, therefore, which should be permitted to shake 
our confidence in the goodness and equity of God’s moral govern- 
ment. When we see nations overturning ; tyranny prevailing, 
and the sacred cause of Poland and liberty trampled in the dust; 
or when we see our own freedom tamely yielded by our degenerate 
rulers into the hands of mobs and their ruffian leaders; and our 
blood-bought institutions threatened with subversion by the wily 
emissaries of foreign despots ;—or, on a smaller scale, when we 
see infidelity prevailing; and the church distracted through the 
unhallowed passions of worldly spirits who have intruded within 
her sacred enclosure; or see removed from our midst the most 
needed and useful of our Savior’s followers—shall these things dis- 
may us? Shall we tremble for the ark of God, or deubt the ulti- 
mate triumph of his cause on earth? Never! We will confide in 
Thee, blessed Jesus: assured, that though “ clouds and darkness 
are round about Thee, righteousness. and judgment are the esta- 
blishment of thy throne.” 

Thus sustained and comforted, the child of God can flee to his 
bosom when anxious, afflicted, or oppressed. Here, the feeblest 
of the flock will meet an equal welcome with the strongest ; and 
shall not fail to find hope and comfort. Follower of Jesus, be con- 
tent there to abide: “ For the mountains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed ; but my kindness shall not depart from thee; neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith Jehovah, who 
hath mercy uponthee.”’ ‘‘ When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burnt, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Savior.”’ Is. 54 : 10, and 43: 2, 3. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
EXPOSITION OF JOHN II: 4. 
Translated from the German of Dr. W. F. Besser, by Prof. Wm. M. Rernoios, Gettysburg, Pa. 


ConsipERABLE difficulty still attaches to those words of our Sa- 
vior: Tituol xal col, yivar; otnw ixet 4 ga wov, in which he refuses the 
request indirectly made by Mary in the remark, ofvov dvx ?yovor. In 
the following hints we shall endeavor to show, that the granting of 
Mary’s request by our Lord, in the miracle of changing the water into 
wine, is not contradictory of his previous refusal ; but that between the 
two moments of refusal and compliance, something intervenes which 
presents a sufficient motive for our Lord’s change of conduct. 

In the first place, it may be considered as decided, that Mary, when 
directing the Savior’s attention to the want of wine, desired and ex- 
pected a miraculous supply from him. Bengel remarks upon the words, 
olvoy bux Eyovor-— She says, I wish you to retire, that the rest of the 
company may do the same, before their poverty is exposed. Such 
being Mary’s idea, the answer of Jesus is not only not harsh, but full 
of affection.” According to this, our Lord, in the words, ota jxeu 4 
ga «ov, would merely say ; ‘‘the hour for doing what you suggest, i. e. 
retiring, is not yet come. But the hour for aiding was come.” This 
explanation does not accord with the phrase 4 ga mov which Bengel 
himself appears to have felt. It would be singular indeed, for our 
Lord to express the idea, “I shall remain,”’ by the words, ‘‘ Mine hour 
is not yet come.” In John 7: 6, to which an appeal may be made, the 
phrase, 6 xeugdc 6 buds, results from the contrast with 6 xavgdg 6 duertegos, 
and even here, there is implied in the words, ‘‘ My time is not yet 
come,’’? more than the mere refusal to go to Jerusalem; they at the 
same time answer the appeal, ‘‘ Show thyself unto the world.” As his 
time to show himself unto the world was not yet come, so neither was 
his time to travel publicly to Jerusalem yet come. And further, it 
does not appear that our Lord’s language would lose any of its harsh- 
ness, by supposing this to be Mary’s meaning. The expression, 7% 
2uol xai ool, yvvat; does not naturally harmonize with the construction 
which Bengel puts upon it. But, finally, and this would of itself 
decide the matter, the context is throughout opposed to this explana- 
tion. Mary directs the servants to obey the Savior’s orders ; she there- 
fore evidently expects some sort of relief from him. But that she was, 
as Bengel will have it, first brought by our Lord’s answer to the idea, 
that as he would not retire he would perform a miracle, can scarcely 
be made to appear probable. In the same way does Mary’s state of 
feeling, as made known by her words to the servants, stand opposed to 
Calvin’s view, according to which her words, olvoy éux Eyovor, merely 
exhibit her ‘¢ anxious sympathy,” whilst she neither expected nor re- 
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quested a miracle, but merely desired “‘ that he would address a pious 
exhortation to the guests, which would both prevent them becoming 
weary, and relieve the bridegroom from the shame that he might other- 
wise feel” [in consequence of the poverty of his entertainment]. Our 
Lord’s answer would be altogether inapplicable, or, at least, very ob- 
scure, if this were Mary’s meaning. This interpretation has evidently 
arisen from apprehension of contradicting the express declaration of 
y. 2: ** This beginning of miracles.”? If Mary were supposed to expeet 
a miracle from the Savior, whilst such an expectation could have been 
grounded only upon some miracle previously performed. Tholuck is of 
the opinion that the difficulty can only be met by the assumption, “ that 
Jesus had previously performed miracles in the circle of his family,” 
and that v. 11 refers to the commencement of public miracles; and 
Olshausen presumes that the Lord must have given his mother some 
intimation that he was about to display his miraculous powers upon this 
occasion. How Olshausen arrived at this idea is incomprehensible to 
us; in fact it would be an extremely forced construction to assume that 
Jesus had, in anticipation of the approaching want of wine, given 
Mary to understand that he would supply it in a miraculous manner. 
It is certainly possible that the Savior had, during his abode at Naza- 
reth, given some proofs of his miraculous powers ; and supposing this to 
have been the case, v. 11 must be understood as Tholuck suggests. 
But not only do the canonical gospels give us no intimation of such 
“miracles in the circle of his family,” but the only information that 
they give us of this circle, is that Jesus was ‘‘ subject unto his pa- 
rents,” and labored with his foster-father at his trade as a carpenter 
(Luke 2:51, Mark 6 : 3); and this miracle of the humiliation of the Son of 
God, who submitted to the law, seems rather to lead us to regard the 
miracle at Cana, as in the strictest sense 1)» 4gz)\v 14” onuedwr (the be- 
ginning of miracles). Notwithstanding this, we maintain that it is 
more difficult to believe that Mary would not expeet miracles and signs 
from Jesus, than that she would. What? Mary, who had praised the 
Lord on aceount of this child, because, in spirit, she saw the deliverer of 
Israel making his appearance in him ; Mary, who kept the words of the 
shepherds and pondered them in her heart; who had heard Simeon’s 
propheey ; who had treasured in her soul the first words of Jesus of 
which we are informed, although she did not fully comprehend them ; 
and now looked at the holy and quict walk of her son in the light of all 
these prophecies and promises, and beheld him mighty in spirit, and full 
of wisdom ; Mary, who had just seen the Lord go forth from his pater- 
nal house, and present himself before the people as a divine teacher ; 
is it possible that this Mary should not have expected the manifestation 
of her son’s glory, and not have believed him possessed of miraculous 
powers? It might indeed be objected (and Olshausen has this objec- 
tion in his diddy, not in general to Mary’s expectation, that Jesus 
would manifest his glory through miracles, but to her expectation of 
one in this particular case. This objection is connected with a view of 
the miracle of changing the water into wine in which we do not partici- 
pate. It is intimated that the Lord did not regard this occasion as the 
most suitable for manifesting his glory (‘‘ less suitable, though not un- 
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suitable, says Tholuck), and employed it only out of complaisance to- 
wards Mary (“as an affectionate son”). The connexion which this 
view appears to have with our Lord’s answer to Mary’s request will be 
met hereafter. The very doubtful distinction between less suitable and 
unsuitable is unworthy of him who always did what was best, as he did 
that which he saw his Father do. That the change of water into wine 
was a less suitable and becoming manifestation of the Lord’s glory, than 
his other miracles, can be asserted only by those who misapprehend the 
true character of this miracle. Liicke says, ‘‘ The difficulty is that a 
very unimportant occasion, a passing emergency in social life, not to 
say in a revel, which might have been relieved in some other way, serves 
to the manifestation of his glory. The correspondence of a worthy occa- 
sion seems wanting here.”” In order to remove this supposed singular- 
ity, it is not enough, nor is it necessary to refer with Liicke, to the 
miracle of the piece of money taken from the fish’s mouth, nor to our 
Savior walking upon the sea. Is there not revealed, in the miracle be- 
fore us, that condescending kindness which is so glorious in our Lord; 
that love which not only distributes bread to those who would other- 
wise faint in the wilderness, but goes so far as to grant relief where 
honor was in danger? Jesus might, to be sure, have said, ‘If they have 
no wine, let them drink water !’—but this he would not do ; he would 
much rather encourage us to regard the fourth petition in his prayer, 
broad enough to comprehend Luther’s long exposition ; he would strength- 
en our confidence to do as the Apostle says, namely—in “‘ all things to 
make known our requests unto God with prayer and supplication” 

Phil. 4:6). Nor do we understand why Liicke so decidedly opposes 

Ishausen’s symbolical explanation of the miracle. It is true we also 
regard it as rather bold to find in this a special contrast with the ‘* Bap- 
tist’s earnest call to repentance ;’’ but we have no hesitation in assum- 
ing, that our Savior in the very outset, wished his kindness and good- 
will to men to be displayed by this wonder. And so if there was no- 
thing objectionable in our Lord’s performing the miracle, neither was 
there any impropriety in Mary’s expecting it upon so common an oc- 
casion. It is another question, whether Mary made her request in 
a proper frame of mind. 

Our Lord’s answer: Ti éuol xal ool, yévae ; compels us to assume that 
Mary did not make her request in a proper frame of mind. She would 
have been in such a frame if she had borne in mind, that the Lord’s 
miraculous power, even when displayed in ministering and compassion- 
ate love, must still have the manifestation of its glory as its end and 
aim. For this manifestation it became her quietly to wait, undisturbed 
by carnal impatience. Now, whether it was, that she lost sight of the 
divine object of the Savior’s miraculous power, lowering it to that 
which was merely human, and the occasion of her appeal to it; or 
whether she wished impatiently to hasten the manifestation of her son’s 
glory, which she had long been expecting, she receives from the Lord, 
who undoubtedly knew her feelings, a decided reproof in the words: t 
spol xai coi, yovar; The word yivas, as has frequently been observed, has 
not indeed the harshness of our word ‘‘ woman,” yet it is plain that 
#iry@ would be entirely foreign to the passage before us, and even yas 
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intimates the position which our Lord took towards his mother, whom 
he did not know after the flesh (2 Cor. 5:16). The form of refusal : 
ri uot xa’ gol— J) “4-79 confines Mary to her proper sphere ; for it was 


not between her and her son, but between God and his Son, that it was 
to be determined when and how the Lord would manifest his glory. 
The words contain a reproof similar to those to Peter: Ov ggovets té& 
100 Ocov, addd td THY avbodna (Matt. 16 : 23). Thus are the follow- 
ing words closely connected : oda txer 4} Gga wov. This is clearly equiva- 
lent to—‘* The appointed time for manifesting my glory by a miracle 
(v.11) is not yet come ; desist, therefore, from your request, for my 
Father has given me the power of working miracles only for the exhi- 
bition of my glory.”’ It is too far-fetched, to understand by 4 ga uov, 
the hour of the glorification of the Son by the Father, of entrance into 
his glory after the suffering of death, and to give Mary’s request this 
meaning: ‘‘ It is now the time for thee to reveal thyself as the Lord 
and king of Israel.”” But if the words of our Lord cannot be taken in 
any other sense than that which has been given, the question arises, 
how is it to be explained, that the Lord, as if in the same breath, 
rejects and fulfils Mary’s request? It is answered, that Jesus had 
expressed himself only in reference to that time ; when he turned to the 
servants with the words, ‘ Fill the water-pots with water,” then it is 
said, his hour was come; when Mary presented her request, it had 
not yet come. Admit this; yet without it is shown that something 
transpired between these two moments, whereby the hour came, the 
declaration cannot be freed from intolerable harshness, and will appear 
like an evasion. The passage in John 7 : 3, etc., even if the reading 
in v. 8 should be otx rather than the explanatory jvmw, admits of no 
comparison with that before us, for John removes the seeming contra- 
diction of bux dvafaivw with &»é8y by the additional statement (v. 10), 
ob pavegds, GAA’ Gs év xgvar@ , which words refer to the pavégwoor of his 
brethren, with which the Lord had refused to comply (comp. Lticke in 
loco). 

According to our view, the key for the solution of the difficulty is 
found in the conduct of Mary. The Lord had denied her request, with 
the distinct declaration that the appointed time for the manifestation 
of his glory was not yet come. What does Mary now do? She says 
to the servants, ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it!” In this con- 
duct we first observe her humility. She willingly submits to the words 
of the Lord’s reproof; she no longer proposes to interfere with her 
counsel or assistance in his work ; she will stand still and let him have 
his own way. But Mary’s faith is also manifested in those words. 
She has found something in the Lord’s answer to which her faith 
adheres; she believed that the hour which was not yet come, might, 
yea, would soon come—she is so confident in this belief that she pre- 
pares the servants for obedience to him. When the Lord saw her faith, 
then his hour was come. The faith of the humbled Mary is the con- 
necting link between the rejection and the granting of her request. 
Her perverted, self-willed state of heart had hindered the manifestation 
of the Lord’s glory ; her submission and her reliance upon his good- 
ness carried along with them the manifestation of his glory. The his- 
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tory of the Canaanitish woman presents a striking parallel. Here, as 
there, we have the humbling, purifying refusal of the Lord; here, too, 
the same willing humiliation and faith, ‘‘ that clearly hears a yea, 
where sounded simply nay,” and, as it were, takes the Lord in his own 
words {Lowth] ; and here, also, we have the Lord’s compliance, who 
suffers himself to be overcome by the violence of faith in his own people. 
In the history of the nobleman’s son also (John 4 : 47, etc.), the Lord 
manifests this willingnesss to be overcome (sichtiberwindenlassen). 
Without Mary’s faith the Lord’s time would not have come then; and 
it was this very faith, that does not know, but trusts—as Lutuer says 
—which the Lord would develope in her. It does not make against 
our explanation, that John (v. 11) says, his disciples believed upon 
him, whilst the point must rather be the strengthening of Mary’s faith, 
if she is to be made so prominent. That Mary’s faith was strength- 
ened by the manifestation of the Savior’s glory, is so clearly derived 
from the narrative, that an express statement to this effect would have 
been a superfluous appendage; but that a salutary impression was 
made upon the disciples, is mentioned by John as a part of his own 
experience, and it would have been a defect if he had not mentioned 
this, especially upon the occasion of the first miracle that Jesus per- 
formed. This is an intimation of the influence exerted upon the disci- 
ples by the subsequent displays of Christ’s power. 

We do not, however, mean to assert that the miracle was performed 
exclusively or even principally for Mary, when we say that it was occa- 
sioned by her faith. The miracle from which flowed the salvation of 
the whole world, was also received through the medium of Mary’s faith. 
In this way we think that the difficulty involved in the passage which 
we have been considering may be most simply solved. Instead of the 
unseemly assumption, that the Lord did anything as the son of Mary, 
which, as the Son of God, he did not consider proper to do, and instead 
of the indefinite assertion, that when the Lord performed the miracle, 
the appointed time for the manifestation of his glory was come, it 
results from our simple exposition, that the Lord granted to humble 
faith, what he denied to the fleshly mind. 








ARTICLE IX. 
CRLTICAL NOTICES. 


1, Lectures on Theology. By the late Rev. Joun Dick, D.D. [ Published wnder the 
Superintendence of his Son. 2 vols. M. W. Dodd. 


The Theological Lectures of Dr. Dick have been long enough before the public, 
to have acquired a solid and respectable, though not a brilliant reputation. They 
are able, judicious, and concise, and possess such advantages of arrangement and 
method, as to render the work extremely convenient for a class book, and for general 
reference. A professor in the United Session Church in Scotland, the general tone 
of the theology of his work will not need tobedefined. It is consistently and decidedly 
Calvinistic, without being excessively strained. The calm and courteous spirit of 
all the Doctor’s discussions—the fairness and urbanity shown towards opponents, and 
the judicious qualifications with which what he regards the truths of his system are 
asserted, give the work a pleasing, and at the same time a rare characteristic, The 
elegant style, too, in which the dry themes of abstract theology are presented, always 
agreeable and chaste, and often rising to true eloquence, ought not to be forgotten 
among the excellences of the book. ‘Though defective in some of its discussions of 
pote which have acquired special interest in this country, by the course which theo- 
ogical controversy has taken, we can say of the work, that for a systematic, concise 
and well-composed manual on theology, there is hardly a superior to be had; and, 
without excluding other works of the kind, or the more elaborate treatises on parti- 
cular doctrines, it is one that should find a place in every well appointed clerical 


library. 


2. A Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek Language, adapted to the use of Schools 
and Colleges in the United States. Third Edition, enlarged and improved. By 
Joun Pickerinc. Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co., 1846. 


From a comparison of our own examinations with those of some of the most accu- 
rate scholars among us, we are prepared to award a _— degree of merit to this 
work. Its chief excellence consists in its adaptedness to the wants of students in all 
the earlier departments of classical study. The advanced scholar would of course 
demand something more; but it is the great merit of this book, that its author has 
resisted the temptations to swell his pages by a cumbersome and pedantic display of 
learning, patched up and gathered from every source. He has had the purer ambi- 
tion to Fa a useful book. It is the case, however, that learning and research have 
been employed to an extent, we believe, exceeding that of other more expensive and 
more showy compilations. The experience of some of our most practical teachers 
has confirmed our own observations, that it is just the lexicon the college student 
most wants. It will be found to contain almost every word in those Greek poets, 
orators, and philosophers, that are ever read in our most thorough and extensive 
courses of instruction. Its arrangement of meanings—the chief merit in a Lexicon, 
is all that could be desired; and its explanations of peculiarities of form and idiom 
will almost invariably be found to be those which the student most wants, and in 
which the practical teacher knows, from long experience, that his scholars stand in 
the most special need of assistance. The outward execution is admirable, and ina 
most substantial style, as respects printing, paper, and binding, that will enable it 
longest to sustain the wear and tear to which such works are especially subject. 
We scarcely know of any book in which the practically useful, to the exclusion of 
expensive show and worthlens antry, seems to have been more the object of all 
the parties concerned in its uction, from the lamented author to the binder of the 
volume. It need only be added that whilst at least as good, in other respects, as any 
lexicon published in the country, it surpasses all its rivals in the recommendation of 
phess, 
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3. History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, by Spain, 
France and Great Britain, and the subsequent Occupation, Settlement, and Exten- 
sion of Civil Government by the United States. By Jounn W. Monerre, M.D. 
2 vols. Harper & Brothers. 


It would argue great want of skill and ability, if, with the exciting incidents, im. 

rtant movements, gallant exploits and rapid progress, of which the Valley of the 
Mississippi has been the theatre, the author had not produced a work of great and 
thrilling interest. ‘The world has never before witnessed an experiment of coloniza- 
tion on so grand a scale and with such rapid strides, as the settlement of that valley ; 
and the incidents of enterprise, hardship, courage and success, which make up the 
details of its history, have a grandeur and magnitude which partake almost of the 
sublime. The attempt to embody such facts into history deserves well, and cannot 
fail of being pei with satisfaction. 

The chief value of the present work, however, is as a pains-taking collection of 
facts. It has but little of the method and philosophy of history; and the author’s 
opinions are often worse than none at all. A historian must rise above the prejudi- 
ces and partial views of the mere partisan—a task to which there are indications that 
this author is unequal. Yet there is much lively, and even graphic, description, and 
adegree of enthusiasm in view of the magnificence of the events he describes, 
which is kindling. These events are so surpassingly attractive that the reader will 
poe A forget all imperfection of the manner in which they are presented. The typo- 
graphical appearance of the work is extremely beautiful. 


4. School Grammar of the Latin Language. By C.G.Zumpr. Tvanslated by Leon- 
hard Schmitz, Ph. D. Corrected and enlarged by Cuartes Antuon, LL.D. 
Harper & Brothers. 


The lucid method and philosophical arrangement which distinguish Zumpt’s 
larger grammar, decidedly the best grammar of the Latin extant, appear in this 
work for beginners. The skilful and learned author has taken the true course to de- 
velope the principles of the language, and at the same time to adapt them to the pu- 
pil’s progress. The thoroughness of its exercises, the intelligibility of its rules, and 
its admirable style, finely adapt it to the purpose for which it is intended. 


5. Select Treatises of Martin Lauher, in original German, with Philosophical Notes, 
and an Essay on German and English Etymology. By B. Sears. Mark H. 
Newman & Co. 


The synopsis of words which have a similar etymology in English and German, 
with which Prof. Sears prefaces his work, is an admirable help to the pupil toa 
knowledge of this important language, and might be profitably estendel farther. 
The idea of selecting the best passages of Luther for the use of students in reading 
German, is a happy one on all accounts. There is no more idiomatic writer in the 
whole circle of German literature than Luther; while the earnest feeling and excel- 
lent sentiment with which his writings abound, render them useful as exercises. 
The work consists of the Sermon on Indulgences; an Exposition of the 37th Psalm ; 
the Address to the German Nobility, one of the most stirring and eloquent produc- 
tions in any language; an address in behalf of Public Schools; an Exposition of 
John 14: anda fragment. They are all noble effusions of a great soul; and can be 
commended to those who desire a knowledge of the language, as the very best exer- 
cises that can be had. 


6. Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Literature. 
By I. D’Israewi, D.C. L. 4th edition. Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


In many respects this is the most valuable of all the literary productions of its eru- 
dite and curious author. It abounds in acute and learned criticisms upon authors 
and their works, and brings to light a vast deal of information respecting the early 
literature of the language. Though not without his conceits, and a passion for oddi- 
ties which sometimes becomes tedious, D’Israeli evinces a cultivated critical taste, 
and genuine good sense in his estimate of books. The present work is more than a 
bundle of criticisms—it seeks to penetrate the philosophy of books, and show the 
influence of authors and their views upon the age they lived in. It might almost be 
termed a history of English literature; and yet philosophy is so charmingly inter- 
mingled with anecdote and incident, that its lessons are feared unawares. 
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7. Harper’s New Miscellany of Sterling Literature. 


Two capital works of Schiller’s have been added to this excellent series of popular 
works—the Thirty Years’ War, and the Revolt of the Netherlands. The first is a 
thrilling picture of that terrible period, which succeeded the Reformation in Ger- 
many, in the attempt of Rome to regain her lost ascendency. Schiller’s political 
sympathies moved him to take a just view of the parties in that contest, while the 
deeds of lofty devotion and patriotism by which the war was signalized, kindled his 
poet soul with genial enthusiasm. It is seldom that “history has to deal with so ex- 
citing and pregnant a period, and still less often that her tale finds so brilliant and 
stirring a narrator. 

Of the history of the Revolt of the Rhine, less has been known in this country ; 
but it possesses equal spirit and excellence. It warmly espouses the side of freedom, 
and depicts, with exquisite taste and spirit, the incidents of the great event it chroni- 
cles. ‘The two works are well adapted to be popular in this country, where freedom 
and religion are both ready to sympathize with the noble sufferers, in each of these 
wars for truth and right. We think they greatly enhance the value of the series of 
which they form a part, which, as a series, has no superior in this country. 


8, An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Davin N. Lorp. 
8vo. 


The Apocalypse has been so long the theatre for all the uncouth antics and crude 
experiments of exposition, that a new claimant is apt to be met with more than a just 
measure of distrust. No book has been so abused, nor had so much reason to wish 
to be saved from its friends. Yet exposition has not exhausted itself on the book, and 
there is abundant room for learning, insight and talent, to display themselves in un- 
folding its hidden meaning. We are glad to say of this work, that it incurs none of 
the suspicion which conceit or ignorance justly excite. Though advocating peculiar 
views, it exhibits undoubted learning, a kind spirit, and great ingenuity and { talent. 
We can speak in high terms ofits clear and graceful style, in which respect it is sur- 
passed by scarcely no philological work of our acquaintance. 

Mr. Lord isa millennarian, and finds of course, in the prophetic announcements 
of the Apocalypse, full warrant for the peculiarities of his creed. The personal ad- 
vent and earthly reign of Jesus Christ at the millennium ; the resurrection and en- 
thronement of the saints; and the ushering in ofa new dispensation at that time, are 
prominent parts of his theory. His general view of the outline of prophecy, in other 
respects, does not greatly differ from the current interpretation of the church—except 
that he protracts the period of the millennium to three hundred and sixty thousand 
years. His view of the principles of interpretation, though more literalizing than 
Newton, Edwards and Scott, are really less so than Prof. Stuart: and his exposition 
of the law of interpreting symbols is novel and excellent. This brief outline, all that 
we can make, will give the reader a hint as to what a work, composed with the 
candor and ability which characterizes this, will probably prove to be. 


Harper & Brothers. 


9. The Works of the laie Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne. 2 vols. 8vo. Robert 
Carter. 


The character, devoted labors, and early death of Mr. McCheyne, bring him with- 
in the cherished circle of such servants of Christ as Martyn, Spencer, Summerfield 
and Larned. He was a clergyman of the Free Church of Scotland, and though call- 
ed from the scene of his labors before he had finished his thirtieth year, he won a high 
reputation as an efficient and acceptable minisier of the word, and a godly Christian. 
The perusal of his life, and of his private papers and correspondence, as here pub- 
lished, justifies the estimate in which he was held. They breathe a spirit of devo- 
tion, holy living, and enjoyment in God, which explain the secret of his power in the 
pulpit, and the sweet influence of his private life. The sermons, as homiletic 
efforts, are clear, discriminating, and practical—wel] adapted for impression, and in- 
dicate an intimate knowledge of the language and spirit of the Scriptures. His 
preaching was eminently blessed; revivals were of frequent occurrence under it. 
We regard Mr. McCheyne as presenting many excellences of life and labor, which 
are worthy of the study of the ministry, and are particularly. valuable to the young. 
Communion with his devoted and guileless piety, would quicken the heart that has 
ever felt the power of grace upon it. 
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10. The Office and Work of the Holy Spirit, By James Bucuanan, D. D. Robert 
Carter. pp. 520. 12mo. 


Dr. Buchanan is the ago of Divinity in the Free Church College, at Edin- 
burgh. The treatise before us is a full and very able discussion of the Spirit’s work 
in regeneration and sanctification; and it is written with a degree of solemnity and 
earnestness befitting the august theme, and with a precision of statement and cogency 
of reasoning which indicate the union of a clear head anda sound heart. The 
views entertained are entirely Scriptural, and the method of setting them forth, 
though without novelty, is forcible and engaging. One part is devoted to the ijlus- 
tration of the principles of the work by Scriptural instances of conversion, which are 
ingeniously drawn and applied. The sanctifying agency of the Spirit is dwelt upon 
with great unction and impressiveness. The perusal of the work by the church as 
well as by the unconverted, must be adapted to leave a vivid sense of the infinite 
grace and indispensableness of the Spirit’s influences, and to promote an enlightened 
and tender piety. 


11. The Genius of Scotland ; or, Sketches of Scottish Scenery, Literature, and Religion. 
By Rev. Rosert Turnsuty. Robert Carter. 


A very pleasant and useful work, which commands admiration for its subject, its 
information, and its agreeable style. It consists of descriptions of the principal points 
of Scottish scenery, interwoven with portraits of eminent personages, and sketches 
of society; all adapted to throw light upon the history and condition of a land to 
which no Christian, or philanthropist, or scholar, can turn with indifference. The 
descriptions of character, and criticisms upon authors, strike us as very sensible and 
acute. Mr. ‘Turnbull possesses a warm admiration of his native land; and it is 
high praise of his ability as a writer, that he infects the reader with an equal inte- 
rest. We doubt if so true and vivid a picture of Scotland and her religion and lite- 
rature can be elsewhere found, in so brief a compass. 


12. The Constitutional History of England, from the Reign of Henry VII, to Georg: 
i. By Henry Hattam. From the fifth London edition. Harper & Brothers. 


The voice of transatlantic criticism in respect to this great work, has been 
so unanimously and decidedly in its favor, that it appears here with a character 
already formed, The typographical execution is beautiful—exceeding in _fair- 
ness and accuracy, the English copy, though costing far less. Without exhibiting 
the originality and research which gave to Mr. tHallam’s previous works their high 
character, the present is perhaps the most popular and generally useful. The English 
Constitution is a widely significant term; and has a meaning in relation to the na- 
tional existence and growth, not unlike that which the same word possesses in rela- 
tion to the body. It is the expression and embodiment of the soeial, religious, and 
political condition of the English people; and its history is nothing else than that ot 
all the great elements of national being and character. ‘The work has, therefore, a 
wide scope. It generalizes all the great facts, events, and influences of English his- 
tory for this long period ; and the masterly, candid, and judicious style in which this 
great task is done, has been the praise of foreign critics ever since the work first ap- 
peared. Free from religious or political bias—a little too free in respect to the for- 
mer—possessed of a comprehensive and yet highly analytical mind, a serene temper 
and cultivated taste, he has portrayed the men and the measures of the troublous 
epochs of England’s history with masterly force, and generally satisfactory results. A 
friend of popular rights, and of liberty, he has given due justice to the people as well as 
to their rulers and oppressors ; while religion and its influences are usually treated with 
candor and truth,—with occasional exceptions in reference to the analysis of the Pu- 
ritan element of the Constitution. Though infinitely more just than any preceding 
historian to the character of the Puritans, and of Cromwell, it is painfully evident 
that Mr. Hallam understood neither. His portrait of the Protector is full of glaring 
inconsistencies, and rests on many an exploded error. But as a whole, it is a work 
of great and even exciting interest, of splendid scholarship, of trustworthy character, 
and incalculable worth. 
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13. Interpretation of the word “ Beasts,” in Rev. 4, 5, 6. 

The following just remarks on the interpretation of the word “ beasts,” in ch. 4, 5, 
and 6 of the Apocalypse, are from the pen of Rev. Dr. Hutchinson of Warrenford, 
England, and published in the English Presbyterian Messenger. 


The interpretation of this phrase is disgraceful to ourtheology as it stands at present. 
It shocks oar feelings and does violence to our understanding. How repugnant to all 
our notions of heaven to meet with beasts in that holy and glorious abode; and to find 
them harping the praises of the Lamb that sits upon the throne; nay, taking the lead 
in conducting the sublime services of angels and glorified saints! We wonder that 
the strange incongruity has never before called forth remark, and strongly demanded 
censure and revision. 

The error lies in the translation, and not in the original. The original word cha- 
racterizes them properly, and terms them “living creatures.” But our translators not 
knowing what to make of “living creatures,” described (as in chap. 4 : 7) as resem- 
bling a lion, a calf, or flying eagle, or the face of a man; having each of them six 
wings, being full of eyes, and employed in praising God, most absurdly denominated 
them “ beasts ;” and most unaccountably in the same breath ascribed to them the 
most honorable place and office in heaven, viz., that of sitting in the midst of the 
throne, and of conducting the devotions of the glorious assembled company. These 
“living creatures” were the cherubs of Ezekiel, who possessed life, intelligence, and 
piety, and who filled a most important office under the Old Testament economy, viz., 
that of symbolizing the covenant of grace, or the incarnation of the Divine Word, 
under whose Government all things in heaven and earth are placed: and the word 
“zo0a” should at once have been translated, though not literally, yet according to the 
sense and spirit of the passage, “‘cherubim.” If they had been so translated, no one 
would have been offended with the offices and works ascribed to them; because every 
one knows, or ought to know, that cherubs have no real existence, but are simply vi- 
sionary and symbolical wan = They were intended to shadow forth the humanity of 
Christ and its excellences, having the body of a man, and the head of some animal, 
the most excellent of its kind. They were first made of fire, and set up at the gates 
of Paradise to shadow forth Christ and the covenant of grace, which he was to ratify 
and fulfil. Four of them combined made a Cherubim; and two Cherubims with a 
Divine glory between them made a full symbolical representation. In Isaiah and 
Ezekiel they are represented as alive, and as taking an active part in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of that covenant of which they were the visible symbols. So in the 
Apocalypse we meet with"them again, after having fulfilled their typical office, as 
living redeemed creatures (because humanity was redeemed), and actively employed 
inthe praises of God and the Lamb. Butlet it be distinctly observed, that they had no 
life, nor intelligence, nor piety, except in visions. They were at first constituted of fire ; 
afterwards of gold, silver, or finely polished stone. They were set up in every princi- 
pal place of Divine worship, and especially in magnificent temples among all nations in 
early ages, remains of which are to be found in their architectural ruins at the present 
day. We know for certain that they were set up in the Tabernacle of Moses’ erection 
inthe wilderness; and in Solomon’s Temple, where God was pleaseé to give responses 
to his High Priests. They were also carried about in the ark; and it was this that 
made the loss of the ark so great a calamity to the Jews; because in losing the ark, 
they lost the symbol of the covenant of grace, through which God might at any time 
be consulted, and valuable directions be obtained. The study of the Cherubim is 
calculated to throw immense light on ancient theology, on the rise and progress of 
idolatry, and on the equity of God in communicating Gospel knowledge to all man- 
kind. And it is the more worthy of study, because we see that the Cherubim is 
interwoven with the sublime imagery of this book, which unfolds the obstructions 
and the triumphs of Gospel truth; here the different cherubs are repreresented as 
filled with intense anxiety while the seals are opened, and as exclaiming each in 
their order, “Come and see ;” here also they are exhibited as calling on all nature to 
join them in celebrating the praises of God and the Lamb for covenant love. They 
connect ancient and modern ecclesiastical history. 

From what has been stated above, say, if much of the beauty and sublimity of the 
—or of the pes ve be not altogether lost, by the unjustifiable use of the 
word “ beasts” in the aforesaid passages? Say, if the mind of the Holy Spirit be 
not obscured, if not wholly hidden ? Say, if a new and brilliant light would not 
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flash into the mind by the use of the word cherubs, understanding by that word, the 
Divinely appointed symbols of the covenant of grace, to which life, intelligence, and 
piety are ascribed in heavenly visions? Say, if that ugly, uncouth, and unnatural 
word “ beasts” should not be expunged from our translation without delay, as inju- 
rious to the beauty and sense of the passages where it occurs, as obscuring the mind 
of the Holy Spirit, and as disgraceful to our literature, and our theology ? 


OPS 


ARTICLE X. 


New Publications in Germany. 


From the long list of German publications, we select the following as worthy of special notice : 

“Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl und seine Geschichte. Von Dr. Augustus Ebrard, ausse- 
rord, Professor d. Theol. zu Zurich.” 1 vol., large. 8vo. pp. 533. Frankfort. 

The design of this work is to facilitate the union of the various evangelical confessions in respect tu 
the Eucharist, by setting forth its true doctrine and history, and its connexion with the cardinal 
truths and facts of Christianity. How far the author has succeeded in harmonizing the views of 
Luther and Calvin, may be judged from his own summation of the result of his argument: “ Christ 
is present in the holy Eucharist ; but he is present not in the bread and wine, but in us: he unites 
himself with us. But yet this union is so connected with the participation of the bread and wine, that 
they become not mere signs, but a pledge and seal; not a mere memorial of Jesus, but a condition of 
union with him.”’” . . . . . “Codex Friderico-Augustanus sive Fragmenta Veteris Testumenti 
e codice gr@co omnium qui in Europa supersunt facile antiguissimo. In oriente detexit, in patriam 
attulit, ad modum codidis edidit Constantinus Tischendorf.”” 23 yp. Prolegomena; 43 leaves text; 
fac-simile in lithograph. Professor Tischendorf gives, in the Leipsig Repertory, some account of this 
ancient MS. which he procured in the East, and to which he ascribes an earlier date than any previ- 
ously existing in Europe, supposing it to have been written in the fourth century. Few can enjoy the 
opportunity of examining the ‘MS. from which the text of the Scriptures is formed, This advantage 
is in a measure extended to a much larger number by accurate fac-similes, like the one above noticed. 
This MS. derives an additional value from a considerable portion of it having been collated with a 
copy of the lost Hexapla of Origen, and the variations noted upon it. Professor ‘Tischendorf’s journey 
to the East was made under patronage of the Saxon Government, by whom this work has been issued 
asa proof that so rare an acquisition to theological, philological, and logical science is duly prized 
in Saxony. . .. . . . “Commentar zur Genesis von Rabbi David Kimchi. Nach einem 
Manuscripte in der Bibliothéque royale zu Paris.”’ Leipsig, pp. 95. “ Commentar zum Hohenliede 
von Obadja Sforno.” Kénigsberg, pp. 24. The above two tracts are in Hebrew, and their publica 
tion is evidence that the spirit of Biblical research is extending itself in new directions. There can be 
no doubt that great light may be thrown upon the Scriptures by the Jewish commentators, and we 
rejoice at every opportunity afforded the student of consulting their works, instead of taking his know- 

of them second-hand. The name of Kimchi is well known in the department of exegesis and 
Hebrew philology, as of high :epute. The commentary of Sforno on Solomon’s Song is reprinted 
from a rare Venetian edition. He explains the book allegorically, as setting forth the relation subsist- 
ing between God and his people. . . . . . . “Das Evangelium Marcions und dus kanonische 
Evangelium des Lucas. Eine kritische Untersuchung von Dr. Albert Ritschl.”” Tubingen, 8vo. pp. 
318. "The design of this work is to controvert the general statement of ecclesiastical historians, that 
the so-called Gospel of Marcion was a corruption of that of Luke, put forth for the sake of supporting the 
opinions of the heretic. The author attempts to show, on the other hand, that the Gospel of Marcion 
constituted the original groundwork from which the present canonical Gospel of Luke has been formed, 
by interpolations andalterations. There is, we think, little probability that the work, though confess- 
edly written with considerable ability, will effect much towards the setting aside of Luke’s Gospel. 
- ss + + « « “Ulrich von Hutten,der Ritter, der Gelehrte, der Dichter, der Kampfer fiir dic 
deutsche Freiheit. Dargestellt von Aug. Biirck.”” Dresden. pp. 356,Svo. Hutten was a remarkable 
man, and performed great services to his country, to science, and to religion, in a most eventful period. 
“This work presents a true picture of the man and his times,” says the Leipsig Repertory: “The 
brave old hero of words and deeds stands living before the reader’s eyes, and speaks for truth 
and right, for light and liberty, with his own glowing zeal for his father-land, for his own and future 
times.” . . . . . “Allgemeine geographische wnd statistische Verhaltnisse in graphischer Dar- 
stellung von A. Borbstadt. Mit einem Vorwort von C. Ritter... This work, which consists of 38 
sheets of tables, is designed to present pictorially to the eye some of the principal statistics pertaining 
to geography. The various numbers are represented by rectangulars, the size of which is proportion- 
ate to their value. The principle is not new, but there are several very ingenious applications of it. 
To represent the proportional density of population, a quadrat represents a square (German) mile ; 
this is divided into as many lesser quadrats as there are inhabitants: Thus, the figure representing 
Europe has 1423 of these divisions, Asia 514, Africa 224, America 74, Australia 12, the whole earth 356. 
In like manner, the products, revenues, expenditures, and in fact all the leading statistics of the world 
are geographically represented, in this series of statisticul aps. Carl Ritter, who is certainly author- 
ity on the subject, pronounces this one of the most valuable auxiliaries to the science of Geography 
which has been presented tothe public. . . . . . . . “A Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to 
Philemon, by Dr. Aug. Koch,’ has just been issued, of the character of which we are unable to speak. 
De Wette has just published new and enlarged editions of his commentaries upon Mark, Luke, and 
John. A German translation of Maimonides has just been put forth, executed by Elias Soloweiczyk. 
Fr. W. C. Umbreit (one of the editors of the Studien) has put forth an improved edition of his com- 
mentary on Isaiah, in one large volume, being one of his od on of commentaries on the Old Testament 
Prophecies. G. Ch. Crusius, the author of the Homeric Lexicon, so ably translated by Prof. H. Smith, 
has issued a Lexicon of Virgil, with special reference to the Mythological, Geographical, and Proper 
names, and the explanation of difficult passages. 





